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Foreword 


Correct Bible interpretation presupposes correct prin- 
ciples of Bible interpretation. Perhaps nowhere has faulty 
hermeneutic led to greater confusion and misunderstanding of 
Scripture than in prophetic interpretation pertaining to the 
culminating events of this earth’s history. It is clear that the 
Middle East is a major focus of attention in the political world 
today —as it has been down through the centuries. Is it equally 
clear, however, that this geographical region is also a chief 
focus of Bible prophecies pertaining to the last days? 

The present volume gets at the heart of the issues on this 
important subject through an approach which seeks out, first 
of all, the fundamentals of proper Bible interpretation. The 
author, Dr. Hans K. LaRondelle, is an expert in the field. His 
present volume, The Israel of God in Prophecy, is the product 
of several years of careful research and reveals not only a broad 
and deep understanding of Scripture itself, but also manifests a 
comprehensive knowledge of pertinent up-to-date secondary 
literature. 

This book is a vital and vibrant corrective to a view pro- 
claimed widely and loudly today by a dominant segment of 
evangelical Christianity—namely, the dispensationalist focus 
on modern political events in the Middle East as being the 
core of the eschatological message of the Bible. LaRondelle 
appropriately turns our attention to Scripture as its own inter- 
preter, noting the importance of both the immediate and 
wider scriptural contexts. He also places appropriate stress on 
the “remnant” concept (basic to both Old Testament and New 
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Testament theology), on the New Testament’s christological 
and ecclesiological applications of Old Testament prophecies, 
on its universalization of the territorial promises to Israel, and 
on related matters that are essential for a proper understand- 
ing of the Bible’s own message. 

It may just be noted that chapter 10 in this volume has a 
useful treatment of several “problem texts” (texts frequently 
used by modern dispensationalists for support of their theories 
concerning a political Israel), and that chapters 11 and 12 deal 
with two particular areas closely related to the book’s main 
theme, namely, the dispensationalist placement of the “seven- 
tieth week” of Daniel 9 as still future at the end of the age, and 
the so-called “secret rapture” or “double-second-advent”’ 
theory. These latter two chapters represent an adaptation 
(with some additional material) from three articles within a 
longer series published by Dr. LaRondelle in Ministry 
magazine during the years 1980 and 1981. 

It should also be mentioned that this volume contains a 
certain amount of redundancy or repetition of coverage. In 
some instances, this is a necessity in order to maintain 
coherence and a logical sequence for a particular line of argu- 
ment. There are places where the pressure of meeting publica- 
tion deadlines has precluded the amount of attention to repeti- 
tion that might have been desirable. However, this has not im- 
paired the content of the book. 

LaRondelle’s Israel of God in Prophecy is, in my view, an 
excellent work. It is an essential tool that should be in the 
hands of every Christian minister and of all laymen who need 
to deal with the present-day issues relating to Israel and proph- 
ecy. In short, I can say that it is the best I have seen on the 
subject. 


Andrews University KENNETH A. STRAND 
Berrien Springs, Michigan Professor of 


December 1982 Church History 
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glorious second advent of Christ 
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advents of Christ 


exegesis —science of the meaning of a text in its 
own literary and historical contexts 
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Introduction 


Modern interpreters of apocalyptic prophecies often do 
not recognize the hermeneutical problems involved in pro- 
phetic interpretation because of their literalistic presupposi- 
tion. Our aim is not to attempt an exhaustive treatment of all 
biblical prophecies and issues of eschatology, but rather to seek 
to discover and apply theological principles or guidelines fun- 
damental to proper prophetic interpretation. Correct biblical 
principles of interpretation are ultimately far more crucial 
than the exegesis of isolated texts and words, not only because 
such principles affect and guide all exegesis, but also because 
they determine how false exegesis and misinterpretation can be 
corrected. 

It is widely recognized today that one’s philosophical and 
theological presuppositions substantially affect one’s conclu- 
sions. Of vital importance, therefore, is one’s idea of divine in- 
spiration and of the mode of prophetic transmittance of divine 
revelation, whether one starts from literalistic assumptions of 
biblical terms or allows God to communicate His revelations 
through “borrowed” cultural symbols and contemporary 
thought processes with added depth and new content to old 
words. 

Our purpose focuses on the interrelationship of the Old 
Testarnent prophecies and their New Testament fulfillments or 
further applications. We wish to search for those theological 
principles that underlie the interpretative approach of the New 
Testament writers to the Hebrew Scriptures and to establish 
the New Testament patterns of fulfillment. We aim to analyze 
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how Old Testament prophecies have been fulfilled already in 
past history, in order to use these principles of fulfillment as 
the guideline and norm for interpreting the yet-unfulfilled 
prophecies. 

Our deep concern in accepting the Bible as an organic 
unity in Christ is to recapture the proper historical perspective 
on the rise and development of Israel’s prophetic utterances. 
The reconstruction of the historical context is essential to 
establish the exegetical foundation of each prophetic inter- 
pretation. History and prophetic interpretation cannot be 
separated or compartmentalized. 

A major problem in applying the ancient prophetic mes- 
Sages to our times is that many modern interpreters manifest a 
total disregard for the essential theological—specifically the 
christological— dimensions of the Old Testament prophecies. 
The prophetic view of history was never directed to secular 
events of a political nature, disconnected from the Messiah 
and His people. 

Each Bible prophet kept his promises of blessing or threats 
of doom solidly and consistently in the focus of redemptive 
history. To interpret the prophetic messages as mere predictions 
of current social and political events in the Middle East would 
essentially transform the God of Israel into a soothsayer. The 
hallmark of soothsaying has always been to predict future events 
outside redemptive history, disconnected from the true Messiah 
and the messianic people. When God speaks, His Name is at 
stake in being faithful to His holy covenant which is centered in 
and confirmed by Jesus Christ as the one and only Mediator be- 
tween God and man, between God and Israel. Never is God in- 
terested in trying to convince man of His divine existence and 
truthfulness by a mere exhibition of His foreknowledge in isola- 
tion from His plan of salvation. From Genesis to Revelation the 
focus of all biblical prophecies is consistently on God’s eternal 
purpose for the reconciliation of heaven and earth through 
Christ Jesus (Ephesians 1:4-19). Prophets and apostles alike insist 
on the sovereignty of God in all affairs of salvation history, on 
the continuity of God’s purpose through Christ in particular. 
“For no matter how many promises God has made, they are ‘Yes’ 
in Christ” (2 Corinthians 1:20, NIV). 

This study is based on the assumption of faith that both 
the Old and the New Testaments are not purely historical 
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documents, but religious writings which are inspired by the 
Spirit of God and therefore the authoritative Word of God. We 
accept it to be our task to interpret the ancient texts of Holy 
Scripture as we find them; that is, we focus on the canonical 
text in its present form as the finished literary product. We ap- 
ply to these texts the inductive principle of the analogy of 
Scripture, which carefully relates those passages of Scripture 
which reveal the same terminology, imagery, or comparable 
redemptive events, recognizing that Christ alone is the true In- 
terpreter of Israel’s sacred Scriptures. 

This consideration has led us to take the traditional Chris- 
tian position that the New Testament is the authorized and 
authoritative interpreter of the Old Testament. Our study can 
be considered also an ongoing dialogue with dispensational 
theologians and their eschatology, with its exclusive focus on 
the Jewish people and the Middle East territory, based on their 
strict application of the principle of literalism. 

If not indicated otherwise, quotations from Scripture are 
taken from the New International Version (Zondervan Bible 
Publishers). 
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of all Holy Scripture 


The Bible is unique in human literature. There is not a sec- 
ond book like it, in which the Creator of heaven and earth has 
revealed Himself and His will for mankind in the way of promise 
and fulfillment, as outlined in the Old and the New Testaments. 
The Bible is basically a spiritual book because God, who dis- 
closes Himself in it, is Spirit. Man, originally created in God’s 
image and likeness, has fallen away from God in futility of 
thinking and distrust of God’s revealed word. Paul describes the 
mental, moral, and religious destitution of fallen men: 


They are darkened in their understanding and separated from 
the life of God because of the ignorance that is in them due to 
the hardening of their hearts (Ephesians 4:18; cf. also 2:1-3). 


No wonder that Jesus Christ pointed out to Nicodemus, a 
leading interpreter of the Hebrew Scriptures in Jerusalem, that 
one “cannot see the kingdom of God’—that is, one cannot 
understand the nature or share the blessedness of God’s 
kingdom — “unless a man is born again” (John 3:3). Christ ex- 
plained that rebirth is not the result of man’s own doing but a 
supernatural act and gift of God: “Flesh gives birth to flesh, 
but the Spirit gives birth to spirit” (John 3:6). Christ thus 
taught that man’s experience of rebzrth by the Holy Spirit is an 
essential condition for the understanding of the Old Testament 
in its true, spiritual intent, in its theological message of salva- 
tion and the kingdom of God. 

Peter reminds us that the prophecies of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures originated, not in the prophet’s own foresight or invention, 
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but “men spoke from God as they were carried along by the 
Holy Spirit” (2 Peter 1:21). The Old Testament prophecies 
possess, therefore, a moral purpose: salvation through the 
Messiah. 


And we have the word of the prophets made more certain, and 

you will do well to pay attention to it, as to a light shining in a 

dark place, until the day dawns and the morning star rises in 
` your hearts (2 Peter 1:19; emphasis added). 


The bright Morning Star is Christ (Revelation 22:16). 
This christological focus of the Hebrew Bible in its two dimen- 
sions of a suffering Servant-Messiah and of the exalted royal 
Messiah is not obvious or plain to the natural mind, as Jesus’ re- 
jection by the Jewish leaders shows. One should not conclude 
from this that the Old Testament does not sufficiently reveal 
the truth of the Messiah’s atoning suffering and death or that 
Christ proclaimed a Kingdom and a Messiah which were com- 
pletely different from what the Jews expected. The problem 
was not the darkness or incomprehensibility of the divine 
revelation in the Hebrew Scriptures, but rather the stubborn- 
ness of the unspiritual mind. Jesus reproved even His own 
followers: 


How foolish you are, and how slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken! Did not the Christ have to suffer 
these things and then enter his glory? And beginning with 
Moses and all the Prophets, he explained to them what was said 
in all the Scriptures concerning himself (Luke 24:25-27). 


This Old Testament explanation by the risen Christ 
brought a new vision of messianic truth to the Jewish mind, 
which resulted in a new love for God. The disciples testified, 
“Were not our hearts burning within us while he talked with us 
on the road and opened the Scriptures to us?” (Luke 24:32; 
emphasis added). Christ “opened their minds so they could 
understand the Scriptures” (Luke 24:45; emphasis added). We 
conclude, therefore: because Jesus Christ is the divine Inter- 
preter of the Old Testament, He must open the Scriptures to us; 
by Him our minds must be opened to see the messianic light in Is- 
rael’s Scriptures. This conclusion implies that faith in Jesus as the 
Christ, the Messiah of Israel’s prophecies, is an essential qual- 
ification for the Christian interpreter of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
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Those interpreters who cannot see Christ at the heart of all the 
Old Testament writings will not be able to explain the real 
thrust of Israel’s prophecies. 

Paul said of the Christ-rejecting Jews: 


But their minds were made dull, for to this day the same veil re- 
mains when the old covenant is read. It has not been removed, 
because only in Christ is it taken away (2 Corinthians 3:14). 


For the apostle Paul the central truth of the Hebrew Bible was 
not about Israel and its national future, but rather about Mes- 
siah Jesus, the Lord of Israel, the Redeemer of the world (Ro- 
mans 16:25-27; Galatians 3:16, 29; Philippians 3:3-10). 

The apostle says that none of the rulers of this age had un- 
derstood God’s hidden wisdom in the Scriptures. Nevertheless, 


God has revealed it to us by his Spirit. The Spirit searches all 
things, even the deep things of God. . . . We have not received 
the spirit of the world but the Spirit who ts from God, that we 
may understand what God has freely given us. This is what we 
speak, not in words taught us by human wisdom but in words 
taught by the Spirit, expressing spiritual truths in spiritual 
words. The man without the Spirit of God does not accept the 
things that come from the Spirit for they are foolishness to him, 
and he cannot understand them, because they are spiritually 
discerned (1 Corinthians 2:10, 12-14; emphasis added). 


These words of Paul are full of promise for the student of 
the prophetic word. Ellen G. White even assures us today: “There 
are veins of truth yet to be discovered; but spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned.”! The Bible student must be willing, 
however, to consider the prophetic Word in the spirit of a 
humble, constant learner under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, always willing to hide self in Christ and to bring new 
treasures out of the old storeroom (Matthew 13:52). 


The Need for the Christocentric Focus 
in Prophetic Interpretations 


The widespread confusion evident among modern inter- 
preters of biblical prophecies which pertain to last-days’ events 
is largely due to a lack of clearly-defined principles of pro- 
phetic interpretation. The need for sound hermeneutical prin- 
ciples for Bible interpretation is generally recognized today. It 
is manifest in the recent development of the theological science 
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of hermeneutics, the study of the methodology of interpreting 
the Holy Scriptures; in short, the science and art of the correct 
interpretation of the Bible. The basic task of biblical herme- 
neutics is to determine what God has said in sacred Scripture 
and what it means for us today. “Hermeneutics is a science in 
that it can determine certain principles for discovering the 
meaning of a document, and in that these principles are not a 
mere list of rules but bear organic connection to each other.”? 

The skillful application of the principles of biblical 
hermeneutics is the task of the theological discipline of ex- 
egesis. Exegesis is thus applied hermeneutics. Comparatively 
little has been published, however, on the special hermeneutics 
of prophetic principles that disclose the nature of the pro- 
gressive revelation of God’s eternal purpose in the apocalyptic 
parts of Scripture. In other words, valid hermeneutical rules of 
Scripture interpretation must be “inspired principles” which 
are legitimately and systematically derived from the Scriptures 
themselves and constitute, within the living organism of the Bi- 
ble, the inherent, unifying structure of the total body of Holy 
Writ. It is irresponsible to jump unprepared into the area of 
end-time prophecies of Scripture. By considering such apoca- 
lyptic portions of Holy Scripture by themselves, in isolation 
from the total prophetic-messianic framework, one will neces- 
sarily fall into the pitfall of a geographic and ethnic literalism. 
Such interpreters are not ashamed to compare the biblical 
prophecies to a “jigsaw puzzle” (H. Lindsey). But without the 
Spirit the letter remains unspiritual, and blessed hope turns 
into idle speculation and future time settings. More than a 
historical-grammatical exegesis of isolated parts of Scripture is 
needed. Every proof-text method that appeals to the letters of 
Scripture verses, not considering their immediate and wider 
theological contexts and consequently not relating the verses to 
God’s holy covenant with its messianic framework, denies the 
theological unity of God’s Word and obscures the religious- 
moral issue of the apocalyptic war between heaven and earth. 

“Method” as such is too limited an instrument to grasp 
deep theological truth. More basic are the spiritual perspective 
and theological presuppositions with which the interpreter ap- 
proaches the prophetic texts of Scripture. The Christian inter- 
preter comes to the Old Testament with a different theological 
perspective than the Jewish expositor. Their conclusions will be 
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utterly different concerning the final war in prophecy. 

The Christian understanding of the Old Testament is de- 
termined by the christocentric focus by which the New Testa- 
ment writers interpreted the Hebrew Scriptures. Therefore it is 
essential for a Christian to discover the principles and pro- 
cedures according to which Christ and His apostles understood 
and expounded the writings of Moses, the Psalms, and the He- 
brew prophets. Otherwise he is in grave danger of reading the 
Old Testament prophecies in an unchristian way and hence of 
misinterpreting and distorting the biblical prophecies simply 
by not interpreting the Old Testament by the New Testament 
key. The Old Testament is no longer the last word on end-time 
prophecies since the Messiah of prophecy Himself has come as 
the last Word. The New Testament has been written as the ul- 
timate norm for the fulfillment and interpretation of Israel’s 
prophecies. A Christian would deny his Christian faith and 
Lord if he reads the Old Testament as a closed entity, as the 
full and final message of God for Jews irrespective of the cross 
and resurrection of Jesus, the Messiah, and apart from the New 
Testament explanation of the Hebrew writings. 

It is of vital importance, therefore, to prepare ourselves 
for the study of the unfulfilled prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment by first analyzing the patterns of promise and fulfillment 
in fulfilled prophecies. A clear understanding of these New 
Testament patterns of fulfillment is essential to the adequate 
interpretation of all the symbols and images of prophecy. We 
must proceed from the known to the unknown. 

A practical knowledge of the New Testament principles of 
applying the Old Testament is indispensable for the accurate 
understanding of the Scriptures as a whole. Our fundamental 
Christian presupposition is the historic Protestant confession of 
the spiritual unity in Christ of God’s plan and covenants in 
both Testaments. For both Luther and Calvin, eschatology was 
essentially christocentric, with the message of Christ as the cen- 
tral truth of Holy Scripture. Although the eschatology of these 
reformers largely lacks the cosmic breadth and grandeur of the 
biblical hope because of neglect of certain aspects of the pro- 
phetic content, the christological perspective of the evangelical 
theology of the reformers is a valid safeguard against all 
speculative interpretation of both exegetical literalism and 
allegorism. We need biblical principles, derived from the 
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fullness of Scripture itself, in order to detect any speculative 
approach to the prophetic imagery and symbols. 

The apostle Paul urges his younger associate Timothy to 
do his best to present himself to God as an approved workman 
“who does not need to be ashamed and who correctly handles 
the word of truth” (2 Timothy 2:15). Those modern interpreta- 
tions of the prophetic Word which exclude Christ, His saving 
grace, and His new-covenant people from the center of Israel’s 
end-time prophecies basically miss the divine mark and exalt a 
torch of false prophecy. Christ is “the Alpha and the Omega, 
the First and the Last, the Beginning and the End” (Revelation 
22:13) of the whole prophetic Word. Christ is the shining 
Morning Star, who illuminates each covenant promise and 
prophecy with His saving presence. Christ is “the Root and 
Offspring of David” (Revelation 22:16), which means that He 
is the Lord of David as well as the Son of David. He represents 
Yahweh, the God of Israel, in all that He says and does (John 
12:44-50). Christ, the Holy Spirit, and God the Father are 
united so intimately that the christocentric focus is the in- 
alienable hallmark of a biblical-theological exposition of 
Israel’s prophetic Word. 

Seventh-day Adventists have received special counsel to 
draw all eyes to Christ as the center of hope in their prophetic 
interpretations: 


Let Daniel speak, let the Revelation speak, and tell what is 
truth. But whatever phase of the subject is presented, uplift 
Jesus as the center of all hope, “the Root and the Offspring of 
David, and the bright and morning Star.”? 


Of all professing Christians, Seventh-day Adventists should be 
foremost in uplifting Christ before the world.* 
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The Key to the Old Testament: 


Literalism or the New Testament? 


Dispensationalism represents that system of Bible inter- 
pretation which maintains that the terms “Israel” and 
“Church” in Scripture always stand for two essentially different 
covenant peoples of God: Israel stands for an earthly national- 
theocratic kingdom, but the Church for a spiritual and heav- 
enly people. As Lewis S. Chafer puts it: 


The dispensationalist believes that throughout the ages God is 
pursuing two distinct purposes: one related to the earth with 
earthly people and earthly objectives involved, while the other 
is related to heaven with heavenly people and heavenly objec- 
tives involved. ! 


Daniel P. Fuller therefore concluded: “The basic premise of 
Dispensationalism is two purposes of God expressed in the for- 
mation of two peoples who maintain their distinction through- 
out eternity.”? In other words, dispensationalism maintains 
different eschatologies for “Israel” and the “Church,” each 
having its own, contrasting, covenant promises. The essence of 
dispensationalism thus consists in “rightly dividing” the Scrip- 
tures, not merely into compartments of time or dispensations, 
but also into sections of Scripture which apply ezther to Israel 
or to the Church or to the Gentiles, a division derived from 1 
Corinthians 10:32. Chafer went so far as to teach that the 
only Scriptures addressed specifically to Christians are the 
Gospel of John, the book of Acts, and the New Testament Epis- 
tles.? The final conflict or tribulation in Revelation 6-20 is 
claimed to be between the antichrist and godly Jews, not between 
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antichrist and the Church of Christ, because “the book as a 
whole is not occupied primarily with God’s program for the 
church” (J. F. Walvoord).* 

The fundamental principle from which this compartmen- 
talizing of Scriptures stems is called a “consistent literalism.” 
One of its modern spokesmen, Charles C. Ryrie, categorically 
states: 


- Since consistent literalism is the logical and obvious principle of 
interpretation, dispensationalism is more than justified.’ 


Dispensationalism is a result of consistent application of the 
basic hermeneutical principle of literal, normal, or plain inter- 
pretation. No other system of theology can claim this.° 


Consistent literalism is at the heart of dispensational 
eschatology.’ 


The implications of this predetermined principle of 
literalism are far-reaching in theology, especially in eschatol- 
ogy. It demands the literal fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecies, which therefore must take place during some 
future period in Palestine, “for the Church is not now fulfilling 
them in any literal sense.”! Thus literalism leads necessarily to 
dispensational futurism in prophetic interpretation. 

According to dispensationalism, the Church of Christ, 
which was born on the day of Pentecost as recorded in Acts 2, 
is definitely not a part of God’s covenants with Abraham and 
David. The Christian Church with its gospel of grace is only an 
“interruption” of God’s original plan with Israel, a “paren- 
thesis” (H. Ironside) or “intercalation” (L. S. Chafer), unfore- 
seen by the Old Testament prophets and having no connection 
with God’s promises of an earthly kingdom to Abraham, 
Moses, and David. 

Basic to the dispensational system is the assumption that 
Christ offered Himself to the nation of Israel as the messianic 
King to establish the glorious, earthly kingdom which was 
promised to David. On this supposition rests the inference 
that Christ “postponed” His kingdom offer when Israel re- 
jected Him as her rightful King. Instead, Christ began to 
offer His kingdom of grace (from Matthew 13 onward) as a 
temporary covenant of grace that would terminate as soon as 
He would again establish the Jewish nation as His theocracy. 
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The church of reborn believers must therefore first be taken 
out of this world through a sudden, invisible “rapture” to 
heaven before God can fulfill His “unconditional” Old Testa- 
ment promises to Israel. 

Dispensationalism asserts that the Old Testament cove- 
nant promises to Israel can only be fulfilled to the Jewish na- 
tion (in all details as written) during the future Jewish millen- 
nium of Revelation 20. Only then will God’s distinctive and un- 
conditional purposes with “Israel” be gloriously consummated. 
This implies the rebuilding of the temple in Jerusalem and the 
reinstitution of animal sacrifices, in “commemoration” of the 
death of Christ. All the nations will then acknowledge Israel as 
the favored people of God. Ryrie says, “This millennial culmi- 
nation is the climax of history and the great goal of God’s pro- 
gram for the ages.”® Thus it is quite clear that dispensa- 
tionalism separates the Church of Christ from the total re- 
demptive plan of God for Israel and mankind and restricts the 
future kingdom of God to a restoration of a strictly Jewish 
kingdom — the so-called millennial kingdom. 

This dichotomy between Israel and the Church, between 
the kingdom of God on earth and the Church, between Jesus’ 
gospel of the kingdom and Paul’s gospel of grace, is the logical 
outgrowth of the adopted principle of literalistic interpretation 
of the prophetic Word of God. 

This system of literalism has no roots in the historic Chris- 
tian faith but was created around 1830 in reaction against the 
spiritualizations of the liberal theology of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Modern dispensationalism arose basically in the teachings 
of the former lawyer John N. Darby (1800-1882), leader of a 
Christian group called the Plymouth Brethren (in England), 
and is popularized in the footnotes of the Scofteld Reference 
Bible (1917) and the New Scofield Reference Bible (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1967). Dispensational theology 
is worked out systematically by Lewis Sperry Chafer (successor 
of C. I. Scofield) in his apologetic work Systematic Theology (8 
vols.) and in the writings of John F. Walvoord, president of 
Dallas Theological Seminary. Dispensationalism is taught on 
principle at Moody Bible Institute (Chicago) and in an esti- 
mated two hundred Bible institutes in the U.S.A. The dispen- 
sational magazine is Bzbliotheca Sacra (inherited by Dallas 
Theological Seminary in 1934). Popular authors like Hal Lindsey, 
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Salem Kirban, and others influence millions through their 
writings and motion pictures to accept the dispensational inter- 
pretation as the true prophetic picture of God’s plan for the 
Jewish people: a Middle-East Armageddon war and a Jewish 
millennium. 


The Key to the Old Testament: 
The New Testament 


Is the dispensationalist hermeneutic of “consistent 
literalism” the genuine key to interpreting the future fulfill- 
ment of Old Testament prophecies? Is the hermeneutic of dis- 
pensational literalism organically (i.e., genuinely and intrin- 
sically) related to the Holy Scriptures themselves, or is it a 
presupposition forced upon God’s Word from the outside as an 
“objective standard”’!® in order to safeguard the Bible against 
unwarranted spiritualizations and allegorizations? Should not 
the “objective” principle for understanding the Word of God 
be derived inductively from the inspired record itself? 

The cardinal point is this: Is the Christian believer permit- 
ted to take the writings of the Old Testament as a closed unit 
by themselves, in isolation from the New Testament witness of 
their fulfillment, or must he accept the Old Testament and the 
New Testament together as one organic revelation of God in 
Christ Jesus? 

In the first place, the Old Testament by itself lacks the 
guiding norm of Jesus Christ and His apostles for the Christian 
understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures. The principle of “lit- 
eralism” is then introduced into this vacuum of an unfinished 
canon of Scripture to supply the guiding norm of interpreta- 
tion that Christ and the New Testament were appointed by 
God to fulfill. The term “literalism” itself becomes dubious in 
meaning if one defines it as the literal or normal grammatico- 
historical exegesis of the Old Testament but then immediately 
exalts this Old Testament exegesis as the final truth within the 
total canon of the Bible, so that Christ and the apostolic gospel 
have no authority to unfold, modify, or (re)interpret the Old 
Testament promises. Charles C. Ryrie states that the dispensa- 
tional view of progressive revelation can accept additional light 
but not that the term “Israel” can mean the “Church.” This 
would mean an unacceptable “contradiction” of terms and 
concepts.'! Dispensationalism denies an organic relationship 
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between Old Testament prophecy and the Church of Christ 
Jesus. It rejects the traditional application of the Davidic 
kingdom promises to Christs spiritual rulership over His 
Church, because such an application would be interpreting 
prophecy allegorically, not literally, and therefore illegitimately. 

A crucial question then becomes: Do dispensationalists 
really accept the organic character of the Bible as a whole, that 
is, the spiritual and theological unity of the Old and New 
Testament revelation? Is the Christian expositor allowed to in- 
terpret the Old Testament as a closed canon, as the complete 
and final revelation of God to the Jewish people, without let- 
ting Jesus Christ be the true Interpreter of Moses and the 
prophets, without letting the New Testament have the su- 
preme authority to apply the Old Testament prophecies? 

The Christian interpreter cannot interpret the Old Testa- 
ment in the final and ultimate sense as if Christ has not yet 
come and as if the New Testament has not yet been written. 
Would not that rather be the position of Christ-rejecting 
Judaism and Zionism??? 


Literalism in Late Judaism 


It is abundantly clear from the Christian perspective that 
the Jewish leaders in Jesus’ time had a confused and one-sided 
understanding of the promised Messiah. They misinterpreted 
the prophetic Word by their literalism, overlooking the condi- 
tional character of the promised covenant blessing to Israel.’ 
The Jews were not looking for a suffering Messiah; not even 
Christ’s disciples were (Luke 24:20-27; Matthew 16:21-22). In 
all the Jewish apocryphal writings, which reflect various con- 
cepts of the expected Messiah and the kingdom of God, not 
once is a Messiah foreseen who would die for the sins of Israel 
in fulfillment of Isaiah 53.'* What the Jewish theology of late 
Judaism taught about the Messiah and His kingdom can there- 
fore never be a safe guide or a Christian norm for understand- 
ing what the Old Testament prophecies really meant. 

The disciples of Christ, including John the Baptist (Mat- 
thew 11:2-6), discovered a new and deeper understanding of 
what the messianic mission and the kingdom of God involved. 
Jesus did not come to offer Himself to Israel as the King of 
glory or His kingdom as an earthly, political power. When the 
Jews tried to “make him king by force” (John 6:15), Jesus refused 
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to become the king of Israel, as they interpreted the kingship of 
Israel, and “withdrew into the hills by himself.” And to Pilate, 
the Roman governor, Jesus clarified, “My kingdom is not of 
this world. If it were, my servants would fight to prevent my ar- 
rest by the Jews. But now my kingdom is from another place” 
(John 18:36; emphasis added). Here appears the reason why 
the Jews, as a nation, rejected Christ as their King. They had 
fundamentally misinterpreted the mission of the Messiah and 
the deep, religious nature of His kingdom or reign.!® By con- 
centrating primarily on the earthly-political glory of the com- 
ing Messiah and His kingdom, to the neglect of the basically re- 
ligious picture of the messianic mission and reign, rabbinic 
Judaism had come to expect a political Messiah who would de- 
liver the Jewish nation from the Roman oppression.'® The 
Jewish expectation of the coming messianic kingdom was there- 
fore the opposite of that which Jesus came to introduce in 
Israel. He who came, first of all, to overcome Satan and his 
enslaving power over Jewish hearts through His victory in the 
wilderness and to redeem Israelites by exorcising demons from 
their souls was denounced by the Jews as doing the work of 
Beelzebub (Matthew 12:22-28), as having “an evil spirit” 
(Mark 3:30). Christ, however, interpreted the exercise of his 
saving power for Israel as the true reign of God: “If I drive out 
demons by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of God has 
come upon you” (Matthew 12:28, emphasis added; cf. Luke 
17:21 in RSV). 

Even Christ’s own disciples had not understood the spir- 
itual nature of God’s kingdom or reign. When Peter wanted 
to prevent Jesus from being a suffering and dying Messiah, 
Christ rebuked Peter sharply: “Out of my sight, Satan! You 
do not have in mind the things of God, but the things of men” 
(Mark 8:33). As T. W. Manson renders it freely: “Out of my 
way, Satan! You are a stumbling-block to me; for you are 
more concerned for a human empire than for the kingdom of 
God.”!” Jesus offered Himself to Israel, exactly as the pro- 
phetic Word had determined, not first as the King of glory but 
as the Servant-Messiah. It is clearly not so that Jesus offered 
Israel a glorious Davidic empire. He rather rejected the 
political messianism of the Jewish hope, even of His own 
disciples (Luke 19:41-42; Matthew 23:37-38). G. E. Ladd has 
concluded: 
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The very fact that he did not come as the glorious King, but as 
the humble Savior, should be adequate evidence by itself to 
prove that his offer of the kingdom was not the outward, 
earthly kingdom, but one which corresponded to the form in 
which the King himself came to men.’ 


What, then, was the cause of the Jewish rejection of Jesus 
as the Prince of peace, of His spiritual reign as the kingdom of 
God? From the very start of His public ministry Christ disap- 
pointed the Jewish expectation of a glorious worldly Messiah 
and their hope that Israel as a nation was to be exalted as the 
head of a universal kingdom (Luke 4:16-30; Matthew 5:1-12). 
However, the underlying cause may be found in a frequently 
applied literalzsm in the Jewish exegesis of the first century.'® 
This form of atomistic treatment of the Scriptures took the let- 
ters and words of Moses and the prophets very seriously, yet it 
dissected and compartmentalized the Scriptures by neglecting 
to relate the prophetic words to salvation history and to the 
theological center of Scripture. That unifying center of the Old 
Testament is the living God of Israel,?° from whom all revela- 
tion of truth issues and to whom all revelation must be related 
in order to understand God’s eternal purpose for the world and 
His covenant people. Jewish literalism or letterism can there- 
fore be described as a form of legalism. 

A peculiar form of Jewish literalism and compartmentaliz- 
ing of prophetic Scripture was employed by the Qumran sect or 
Dead Sea covenanters. Not only did they explain parts of the 
Mosaic law in a more dissected way than Pharisaic Judaism 
(e.g., on Exodus 16:29),?! but their interpretations of the pro- 
phetic Scriptures (e.g., Habakkuk) show that they completely 
ignored the historical and literary context of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies. They interpreted the prophetic passages as 
being exclusively concerned with their own time as the time of 
the end and their own Jewish sect as the faithful remnant of 
Israel.?? Their conviction of possessing the only true insight in 
Scripture was built on their implicit confidence in the divine 
guidance of the “Teacher of Righteousness,” the founder of 
the Qumran community. To him God had unquestionably re- 
vealed the true meaning of the prophecies, the key to unlock 
all the mysteries of prophecy, and the touchstone for all appli- 
cations to the impending crisis. The Qumran sect therefore 
completely identified the Scripture interpretations of their 
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“righteous” teacher with divine revelation and took his specific 
word as the absolute norm of interpretation. ?? 

This form of apocalypticism with its exclusive claims of 
the “literal” meaning of the prophecies and its neglect of the 
historical-grammatical exegesis was really only a form of 
speculative literalism, a caricature of the genuine literal inter- 
pretation. Needless to say, its misguided hope ended in a 
catastrophic disappointment for its believers. Qumran literal- 
ism started from a wrong point of departure; more interested 
in the application of the prophetic word than in the original 
meaning of the biblical text — its exegesis — it led its believers to 
uncritically accept the claims of a contemporary charismatic 
teacher as the superior norm of Scripture interpretation. 


The Key to the Old Testament: 
Christ in the New Testament 


God Himself is the interpreter of His Word. The words of 
Scripture receive their meaning and message from their divine 
Author and must constantly be related to His dynamic and 
progressive will and purpose in order to hear God’s own un- 
folding interpretation of His earlier promises in a “Thus says 
the Lord.” Promises concerning Israel as a people, dynasty, 
land, city, and mountain are not self-contained, isolated 
promises for the sake of Israel, but are integral parts of God’s 
progressive plan of salvation for the world and the human race. 
The Old Testament reveals such a universal plan. It can be 
detected by a diachronic, longitudinal (long-cut) approach 
which pays attention to the chronological sequence of the pro- 
phetic messages in the Old Testament. 

In our day, Walter C. Kaiser, Jr., has conducted such an 
inductive search of the Old Testament in his scholarly book 
Toward an Old Testament Theology (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Zondervan, 1978). He concludes that the focal center of the Old 
Testament as an organic unity is the promise of God to bless all 
peoples through the seed of Abraham, also summarized in the 
tripartite formula: “I will be your God, and you shall be My 
people, and I will dwell in the midst of you” (pp. 12, 32-35). 
This all-inclusive, single plan of God, this promise, is the fixed 
core in the progressive revelation of all Israel’s covenants. It 
is clearly not an “abstract divining rod” foisted over the 
texts of the Old Testament but provides “its own pattern for a 
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permanent, normative standard by which to judge that day 
and all other days by a yardstick which claims to be divinely 
laid on the writer of Scripture and all subsequent readers 
simultaneously” (p. 14). 

Kaiser shows that the messianic promise is the central 
focus of all God’s covenants with man from the beginning. This 
promise relates to all divine predictions in the Old Testament. 
The writers of the New Testament recognize Christ as the 
perfect fulfillment of God’s promises to the patriarchs and 
Israel. Paul sums up the whole messianic hope in one definite 
promise: 


And now it is because of my hope in what God has promised 
our fathers that I am on trial today. This is the promise our 
twelve tribes are hoping to see fulfilled as they earnestly serve 
God day and night. O king, it is because of this hope that the 
Jews are accusing me (Acts 26:6-7). 


We tell you the good news: What God promised our fathers he 
has fulfilled for us, their children, by raising up Jesus (Acts 
13:32-33). 


If you belong to Christ, then you are Abraham's seed and heirs 
according to the promise (Galatians 3:29). 


Christ is the goal of the mission of Abraham and Israel. 
Christ came to redeem the world and the human race as a 
whole. Salvation is from the Jews but not for the Jews only. 


The Scripture declares that the whole world is a prisoner of sin, 
so that what was promised, being given through faith in Jesus 
Christ, might be given to those who believe (Galatians 3:22). 


The New Testament emphasizes the truth that God has 
fulfilled the Abrahamic promise in Jesus of Nazareth and has 
renewed His covenant with Israel through Jesus Christ in a 
“better covenant” (Hebrews 7:22), introducing a “better hope” 
(Hebrews 7:19) for all Christ-believing Israelites and Gentiles 
(Hebrews 8). Thus the New Testament testifies to a basic ful- 
fillment of the Old Testament promise in Messiah Jesus. In the 
words of the apostle Paul, “For no matter how many promises 
God has made, they are ‘Yes’ in Christ” (2 Corinthians 1:20). 
To Paul, every interpretation that centers on national Israel by 
itself, on its earthly and political covenant promises, fails to 
grasp the real heart and theological center of God’s promise. 
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Without recognizing Jesus Christ as the Key, the Root, and the 
Center to all God’s covenants with Israel (Revelation 22:16), any 
“literal” understanding of God’s ancient covenants would only be 
a dramatic misunderstanding, any claim to its promised bless- 
ings, a presumption. “Even to this day when Moses is read, a veil 
covers their hearts. But whenever anyone turns to the Lord, the 
veil is taken away” (2 Corinthians 3:15-16). Without Christ or 
the Spirit, the application of Israel’s covenant only hardens the 
heart. “The letter kills, but the Spirit gives life” (2 Corinthians 3: 
6). Only when the Jew accepts the New Testament message that 
Jesus is the Messiah of prophecy and receives Christ as the Lord 
and Savior of his heart, will the darkening veil be removed from 
the Old Testament letters and will he be able to understand the 
true literal meaning of Scripture, the original truth-intention of 
the Old Testament. It is therefore necessary to make a funda- 
mental distinction between a genuine literal interpretation and 
literalism or letterism. The key to the Old Testament is not a ra- 
tionalistic method or principle, be it literalism or allegorism, but 
Christ Jesus, the Son of God, as revealed in the New Testament. 

The Christian interpreter of the Old Testament is once and 
for all obliged to read the Hebrew Scriptures in the light of the 
New Testament as a whole, because the Old is interpreted au- 
thoritatively, under divine inspiration, in the New Testament as 
God’s continuous history of salvation. Historic Christianity has 
always confessed that the New Testament is the goal and fulfill- 
ment of the Old.** G. E. Ladd represents the position of the 
Church of the ages when he states: “Our point of departure must 
be the way the New Testament interprets the Old Testament.”?° 
F. F. Bruce declares more specifically: “Our Lord’s use of the OT 
may well serve as our standard and pattern in biblical interpreta- 
tion; and Christians may further remind themselves that part of 
the Holy Spirit’s present work is to open the Scriptures for them as 
the risen Christ did for the disciples on the Emmaus road.”° 

The Ecumenical Study Conference, held at Oxford, Eng- 
land, in 1949, accepted as “Guiding Principles for the Inter- 
pretation of the Bible,” among others, this necessary theologi- 
cal presupposition: 


It is agreed that the unity of the Old and the New Testament 
is not to be found in any naturalistic development or in any 
static identity, but in the ongoing redemptive activity of God 
in the history of one people, reaching its fulfillment in Christ. 
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Accordingly it is of decisive importance for hermeneutical 
method to interpret the Old Testament in the light of the total 
revelation in the person of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word of 
God, from which arises the full Trinitarian faith of the 
Church.?’ 


And regarding the theological interpretation of a passage, 
after the grammatical and historical exegesis is completed: 


It is agreed that in the case of an Old Testament passage, one 
must examine and expound it in relation to the revelation of 
God to Israel both before and after its own period. Then the in- 
terpreter should turn to the New Testament in order to view 
the passage in that perspective. In this procedure the Old 
Testament passage may receive limitation and correction, and 
it may also disclose in the light of the New Testament a new 
and more profound significance, unknown to the original 
writer. 

It is agreed that in the case of a New Testament passage 
one should examine it in the light of its settings and context; 
then turn to the Old Testament to discover its background in 
God’s former revelation. Returning again to the New Testa- 
ment one is able to see and expound the passage in the light of 
the whole scope of Hezlsgeschichte. Here our understanding of 
a New Testament passage may be deepened through our ap- 
prehension of the Old.”8 
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The Literal and 


Allegorical Interpretations 


We need to define as precisely as possible what we mean 
by the theological terms we employ. Such terms as “literalism,” 
“allegorism,” “literal,” “allegorical,” and “typological” are not 
used in the same sense by all parties. This causes confusion in 
the communication of ideas. 


29 éc 


The Literal Interpretation 


First, what is meant by “literal” interpretation and by “lit- 
eralism”? Dispensationalists define it as “giving to language its 
reasonable and grammatical meaning” or “the natural, literal, 
and grammatical way which the predictions imply” (Chafer’); 
as “the literal, normal, or plain meaning” (Ryrie?), the 
“primary, ordinary, normal, literal meaning” (D. Cooper as 
quoted and accepted by Hal Lindsey’). 

There is here, however, a secret assumption implied 
which has axiomatic and fundamental value for dispensation- 
alism: that literal exegesis of an Old Testament prophecy 
“demands” an identical or absolutely lzteral fulfillment. J. D. 
Pentecost declares, “According to the established principles of 
interpretation the Davidic covenant demands a literal fulfill- 
ment. This means that Christ must reign on David’s throne on 
the earth over David’s people forever.” Such a conclusion 
would seem to be valid only if the Old Testament is taken by 
itself, apart from the New Testament. The Christian inter- 
preter, however, is bound by his faith in Christ to acknowledge 
the New Testament as the authoritative interpretation of the 
Old Testament promises. Here we already observe that the 
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scope of prophetic Bible interpretation for the Christian is 
larger than the task of Old Testament exegesis. It also in- 
cludes, for the Christian interpreter, the study of the essential 
unity of the whole Bible and the patterns of promise and fulfill- 
ment in the interrelationships of the two Testaments. 

The evangelical scholar B. Ramm calls the term “literal- 
ism” an ambiguous term because to some it stands negatively 
for “letterism.” He therefore distinguishes literalism from the 
“literal” interpretation by taking “literal” in its dictionary 
(Webster’s) designation as “the customary, the usual, the 
socially-acknowledged designations” of words.* He calls the 
literal method the “historico-grammatical” or “philological” 
method. Its goal is only exegesis, “to discover the original 
meaning and intention of the text”® in the light of the situation 
in which it was first written; it does not include the field of ap- 
plication and fulfillment. This distinction between exegesis 
and application is crucial, because they are not necessarily 
completely identical. 

The words of Scripture are not intended to be an end in 
themselves but rather to serve as an instrument to convey a 
meaning or message. Words and meaning are not always synon- 
ymous, as is clear in figures of speech or in symbolic language. 
The essential point is therefore “to take the meaning of the Bible 
literally. Our conscience is to be bound by the Word of God! . . . 
It is the meaning of these Words, therefore, which we are to 
seek.”’ The literal or normal interpretation recognizes poetic 
symbolism in its attempt “to assign to Scripture its original, 
divinely intended meaning”, that “which God willed for the 
passages to designate at the time in which He had it written.”® 

The literal or philological interpretation will not do justice 
to a piece of literature as a matter of course. But the literal ex- 
egesis must always be the necessary point of departure in both 
biblical and extra-biblical literature. All secondary meanings of 
documents, as figures of speech, allegories, types, parables, etc., 
find their basic control and meaning in the literal stratum of 
language. The literal interpretation will recognize the peculiar 
nature of each genre or type of literature with which it deals. 

Ramm understands the “literal” interpretation of Scrip- 
ture to stand independently between the extremes of literalism 
(or letterism) and allegorism (an uncontrolled allegorical 
method). He does not accept the dispensationalist assumption 
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that the literal interpretation of the Old Testament predictions 
demands also a literal fulfillment. He explains: “In our use of 
the word lteral we have in mind kteral in the philological 
sense.’ In this respect there is no difference between dispensa- 
tional and reformation evangelicals. “The real issue in pro- 
phetic interpretation among evangelicals is this: can prophetic 
literature be interpreted by the general method of grammatt- 
cal exegesis, or ts some special principle necessary?! This 
“special principle” has been commonly called by reformation 
evangelicals the “theological interpretation.” These scholars 
state that it is absolutely necessary to complement the usual 
grammatical and historical interpretations with a third (the 
theological interpretation) in order to maintain the theological 
unity and spiritual dimension of both Testaments. L. Berkhof 
calls this theological dimension “the deeper sense of Scrip- 
ture,”!! which is not a second sense added to the grammatical 
meaning, but is the proper sense of Scripture. He states: 


The real meaning of Scripture does not always lie on the sur- 
face. There is no truth in the assertion that the intent of the 
secondary authors [God being the primary author], determined 
by the grammatico-historical method, always exhausts the 
sense of Scripture, and represents in all its fullness the meaning 
of the Holy Spirit.'? 


Other Bible scholars also stress that an “exegesis that stops 
short of the theology of the text is an incomplete exegesis’! 
and that even Israel’s prophets themselves attempted to fathom 
their own predictions (1 Peter 1:10, 11), compelled to confess 
ignorance over their own visions (Daniel 8:27, Zechariah 4:13) 
or words (Daniel 12:8).'* In other words, grammatico-historical 
exegesis is not sufficient for the interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Theological exegesis is also necessary. ** 

Dispensationalism, however, categorically rejects such a 
“theological” principle of hermeneutics because it would allow 
a blending of Israel and the Church, placing a non-literal ap- 
plication beside a literal exegesis of Old Testament prophetic 
Scripture. We need to consider, however, the fact “that iden- 
tity of phrase [in the NT quotations of OT prophecy] does not 
necessarily imply absolute identity of meaning.”'® 

Dispensationalism does not want to deny the unity of the 
Scriptures, but starts from another assumption. Not the plan 
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of salvation, but “the glory of God is the governing principle 
and overall purpose.”!” On the basis of the primacy of this dox- 
ological principle, with its compartmentalized purposes for 
Israel and the Church, dispensationalists accuse all other 
evangelicals of a “reductive error’ (Walvoord) and of com- 
promising the principle of literalism, especially in the realm of 
prophetic interpretation. 

C. I. Scofield stated unambiguously that the specific pro- 
phetic sections of Scripture must be interpreted and applied 
with absolute literalism: “Prophecies may never be spiritual- 
ized, but are always literal.”!® Such an absolute literalism in 
prophetic interpretation, however, leads irrevocably to a forced 
interpretation. Not only must Israel be restored as a national 
theocracy, but also Edom, Moab, and Ammon must then be 
restored as nations, because the prediction reads: “They [Is- 
raelites|] will lay hands on Edom and Moab, and the Am- 
monites will be subject to them” (Isaiah 11:14). Such a consis- 
tent literalism may not unjustly be called “the insanity of 
literalism.”!® The historic Christian position recognizes that 
the literal exegesis of Old Testament Scripture permits the 
typological application as employed by Christ and His apostles 
in the New Testament. This acknowledges that the Old Testa- 
ment is “a Christian book.”?° 

Dispensational literalism does not allow that Jesus Christ 
provided a new perspective for interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment. Dispensationalism is therefore basically oriented to the 
Old Covenant instead of to the Cross.?! 


The Allegorical Interpretation 


Regarding the terms “allegory,” “allegorism,” and 
“allegorical,” we observe no uniform understanding and use 
among Christian interpreters. General agreement prevails in 
defining an allegory as a more extensive form of a metaphor or 
figure of speech. An allegory is a story which contains several 
points of comparison. It tells a truth in terms of a narrative. 
Some biblical examples are: the allegories of old age under the 
figure of a deteriorating house, in Ecclesiastes 12:3-7; of Israel 
as a vine brought from Egypt, in Psalm 80:8-15; of the false 
prophets in Israel who built flimsy walls, in Exodus 13:8-16.?2 

Christ used allegories in his parables of the good shepherd 
in John 10:1-16 and of the vine in John 15:1-8. Paul writes a 
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profound allegory about the armor of the Christian, in Ephe- 
sians 6:11-17. All these are intended to be allegories and 
recognized as such, as a legitimate way of teaching truth. 

It is a different story if an interpreter would allegorize a 
plainly historical narrative in the Bible. Such allegorizing 
transforms the narrative into a springboard for teaching an 
idea which is different from that intended by the Bible writer. 
Whenever an allegorical interpretation arbitrarily converts a 
historical narrative into teaching a spiritual or theological 
truth, such a speculative allegorizing is negatively called an 
“allegorism.” It imposes a meaning on the Bible text that is not 
really there. It is added to the text by the interpreter only for 
the purpose of edification and finding spiritual truths and deep 
meanings. Allegorizing was the popular method among Jewish 
expositors (especially Philo), the early Christian church 
fathers, and the medieval scholastic theologians.?* B. Ramm 
rejects such allegorizations because they assume a “plural 
meaning of Scripture. The unity of the sense of Scripture elimi- 
nates all allegorizing of Scripture, ancient and modern. ”?4 

_ Itis, however, a fact that Paul uses an allegorical applica- 
tion when he deals with the story of Sarah and Hagar of Gene- 
sis 21 in Galatians 4:24-31, in order “to heighten the contrast 
for his readers between bondage and freedom.”?® Paul indeed 
declares in Galatians 4:24 that he interprets the Genesis nar- 
rative “allegorically,” which is “figuratively” (NIV). In 1 Cor- 
inthians 9:9 Paul gives an allegorical interpretation of a legal 
text in Deuteronomy 25:4. Even when this procedure admittedly 
is rare in the New Testament, it should keep us from condemn- 
ing each allegorical interpretation of a historical narrative or 
legal text. Paul declares that he now gives an allegorical ap- 
plication which he builds on, not exchanges for, the historical 
truth of a particular narrative in Genesis. Allegorical inter- 
pretation as such cannot be described as “anti-historical in 
character.’ It should not be defined by its aberrations in 
Philo but rather by its homogeneous allegorizing which re- 
mains in basic harmony with the general Christian doctrines. 

Criticism of the allegorical method should therefore 
concentrate on its misuse, which has lost its respect for the his- 
torical reality and form of the original texts.?” If one defines al- 
legorizing as “the interpretation of a text in terms of something 
else, irrespective of what that something else is,”?* no norm or 
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standard is set by which one can determine what constitutes a 
legitimate or an illegitimate spiritualizing. One scholar has 
therefore argued that valid allegorical interpretation must rest 
on “a genuine analogy” between the original meaning and the 
given application.?® Such allegorizing presupposes the unity 
and continuity of biblical revelation. In other words, in false 
allegorizing there is no organic relationship, no analogical 
basis, no existing harmony between the Scripture text and its 
mystical “something else” to which it is related. Philo’s 
allegorizing and rabbinic allegorizing were illegitimate because 
they related the Scripture text to the oral traditions of the 
fathers. Jesus condemned such allegorizing when he said to the 
religious leaders of His day that they had nullified the Word of 
God by their tradition (Matthew 15:6). Likewise the patristic 
and medieval allegorizing of Scripture was illegitimate because 
it did not establish an organic relationship between the Bible 
text and the Roman Catholic traditions. This is the reason why 
Luther and Calvin explicitly rejected the method of allegoriz- 
ing as their principle of Scripture interpretation. The Re- 
formers started from the assumption that the Old Testament 
and the New Testament are organically related to each other. 
In spite of the differences in the forms of administering God’s 
grace, the two Testaments are substantially the same, both 
teaching redemption by one and the same Mediator and Re- 
deemer, both having one hope and one fellowship with the 
same covenant God, summed up in the words, “I will be your 
God and you shall be my people.” 

Because of this fundamental unity in Christ and this theolog- 
ical analogy or correspondence, it is legitimate to interpret the 
Old in terms of the New. Some refuse to distinguish, therefore, 
between an allegorical interpretation which is homogeneous with 
the total Scripture and a typological interpretation. It seems more 
correct, however, to conclude that Paul’s incidental allegorizing 
“rests in a typological framework and is not allegory in the usual 
Jewish or Hellenistic sense.”*° In Paul’s allegorizing of the Sarah- 
Hagar stories (of Genesis 21) in Galatians 4:24-31, he points out 
the theological meaning which is common—the analogical 
basis—to both the Old Testament stories and the historical situa- 
tion of present Jerusalem (Judaism) and the Church. 

What does dispensationalism teach with regard to allegor- 
ical interpretations? It charges the non-dispensationalists 
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with allegorizing or spiritualizing when it comes to the inter- 
pretation of prophecy and, consequently, being inconsistent in 
their use of the literal interpretation of Scripture. Ryrie asserts, 
“The dispensationalist claims to apply his literal principle to all 
Scripture, including prophecy, while the non-dispensationalist 
does not apply it to prophecy. ”*! 

Is it really true that dispensationalism consistently applies 
its principle of literalism “to all Scripture”? The annotations of 
the Scofield Reference Bible frequently apply allegorical 
(figurative) and typological interpretations to the Old Testa- 
ment narratives. The following examples are found in the New 
Scofield Reference Bible (1967). The whole Old Testament 
book Song of Solomon (or Song of Songs) has a threefold inter- 
pretation: (1) of Solomon’s love for a Shulamite girl; (2) “as a 
figurative revelation of God’s love for His covenant people, 
Israel, the wife of the Lord (Is 54:5-6; Jer 2:2... .)”; (3) “as an 
allegory of Christ’s love for His heavenly bride, the Church (2 
Cor 11:1-2; Eph 5:25-32)” (p. 705; emphasis added). 

Here dispensationalism officially and explicitly adopts the 
principle of allegorizing an Old Testament narrative, even a 
whole book. As its justification for this wholesale allegorizing of 
eight chapters of Song of Songs, it states that the love of the 
divine Bridegroom, “symbolized here by Solomon’s love,” fol- 
lows “the analogy of the marriage relationship” (p. 705, empha- 
sis added). Thus dispensationalism does adopt an allegorical or 
spiritualizing interpretation of a whole Old Testament historical 
book on the basis of a twofold analogy: (1) the analogy between 
the marriage covenant and God’s covenant with Israel; and (2) 
the analogy between God’s covenant with Israel and Christ’s love 
for His Church. This is a twofold allegorizing of a historical love 
story: first, with regard to Israel; secondly, with regard to the 
Church of Christ. The given Scripture references support this 
double allegorical interpretation as a legitimate hermeneutic. 
But this means the acceptance of a basic theological analogy 
between the old and the new dispensation, the old and the new 
covenant, the Old and New Testament. These are therefore 
theologically, not heterogeneous or dissimilar, but homo- 
geneous or similar to one another. 

The New Scofield Reference Bible also interprets other 
Old Testament passages allegorically. The scarlet line which 
Rahab bound in the window of her home at Jericho (Joshua 
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2:21) is applied allegorically because of its red color “of safety 
through sacrifice (Heb 9:19-22)” (p. 261). Most interpreters re- 
ject this allegorism as an illegitimate spiritualizing. The passage 
of Israel through the Jordan River (in Joshua 3) is said to be “a 
figure of our death with Christ (Rom 6:3-4, 6-11)” (p. 261). 

The story of Joseph in Genesis 37-45 is allegorized because 
of its “many analogies” between Joseph’s history and Christ’s, 
with the conclusion “that Joseph was a type of Christ” (p. 53). 
Joseph’s Egyptian wife Asenath then “portrays the Church” (p. 
59, on Genesis 41:45). The wife of Isaac, Rebekah, is con- 
sidered “a type of the Church” (p. 34). 

In the book of Ruth, Boaz “points to Christ; Ruth portrays 
those who enter into a new life through trust in Him” (p. 317). 
Eve, whom Adam called “Woman” to indicate that she was 
taken “out of Man” (Genesis 2:23), is given the interpretation: 
“The woman is a type of the Church, the bride of Christ (Eph 
5125732) (p70)! 

It becomes quite clear that dispensationalism constantly 
acknowledges christological and ecclesiological types and 
analogies in the Old Testament narratives, with an appeal to 
the New Testament for support.*? It is highly remarkable that 
dispensationalism accepts the christological-ecclesiological 
principle of typology and allegorizing for Old Testament 
interpretation, while its own dogmatic axiom declares that Is- 
rael and the Church are basically dissimilar and incongruous 
to each other. It considers the Church of Christ, therefore, 
merely as an interim phenomenon which was not foreseen and 
intended by the Old Testament. Dispensationalism tries to har- 
monize this apparent inconsistency of opposite principles— 
that the Church of Christ is not predicted in the Old Testa- 
ment, while nevertheless the Church is prefigured in the Old 
Testament — by the device of compartmentalizing Scripture in- 
to two separate sections which would require two different 
principles of interpretation: history and prophecy within the 
Old Testament. The history of Israel must be interpreted typo- 
logically and allegorically in view of Christ and the Church. 
The prophecy of Israel must be interpreted exclusively by a 
literalism which refuses to recognize any type or figure of the 
Church. While dispensationalists boast of their literalism, they 
prove to be inconsistent.*? Dispensationalism operates with two 
basically different canons of interpreting the Old Testament: 
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the christological-ecclesiological principle on the basis of 
New Testament authority for the historical part; the principle 
of literalism for the prophetic parts, which fundamentally 
denies the christological-ecclesiological fulfillment. 

What causes this inconsistent and conflicting double her- 
meneutic for the Old Testament in dispensationalism? What is 
the basis for this (New-Testament-authority-defying) literalism 
regarding Israel’s prophecy. It is dispensationalism’s unique 
view of the revelation and inspiration of Israel’s prophecy: 
“prophecy is prewritten history”**, or, in the words of C. I. 
Scofield, “Historical Scriptures have an allegorical or spiritual 
significance . . . [In prophetic Scriptures] we reach the ground 
of absolute literalness. ””5 

Here we face the frank admission that the principle of lit- 
eralism is not applied consistently “to all Scripture” by dispen- 
sationalism, as Ryrie asserted, but only to a selected part of 
Scripture: to prophecy. What is the justification for this switch 
to absolute literalness in the realm of fulfillment of each pro- 
phetic word in the Old Testament? Is this use of a double 
hermeneutic taught in the New Testament? 

Dispensationalism accepts a theological, organic relation- 
ship between the Old Testament history of Israel (persons, 
redemptive events, etc., as types of the Church) and the 
Church of Christ, yet rejects this organic relationship between 
Israel’s prophecy and the Church. The assertion is made, “The 
Davidic covenant demands a literal fulfillment. This means 
that Christ must reign on David's throne on the earth over 
David's people forever.”*® The application of the Davidic cove- 
nant to Christ’s present messianic reign over the Church from 
His heavenly throne of grace (cf. Acts 2:30-36; 1 Corinthians 
15:25; Ephesians 1:20-23) is rejected by dispensationalism as 
an allegorization or wrong hermeneutic for prophetic inter- 
pretation. For the historical and poetic books of the Old Testa- 
ment the allegorical and typological method is adequate be- 
cause there is an admitted analogical basis. But for prophetic 
interpretation this New Testament method is sharply rejected, 
because here is supposedly no longer any analogical basis be- 
tween Israel and the Church. Dispensationalism cannot admit 
an organic relationship between prophecy and the Christian 
Church. The consequences of dispensational literalism can be 
summarized as follows: 
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In short, Paul’s words must be interpreted in such a way as not 
to conflict with the hopes and claims of the Zionists! The pres- 
ent glorious age of the preaching of the gospel of the grace of 
God to every creature must be regarded as a merely temporal 
interruption in the Old Testament program for the glorifica- 
tion of Israel.*’ 


The question is therefore: Does the New Testament use the 
christological typological method only for the historical parts of 
the Old Testament and switch to the method of “absolute 
literalness” for the prophetic parts of the Old Testament? How 
does the New Testament interpret the prophetic perspectives of 
the Abrahamic, Mosaic, and Davidic covenants? Only when 
these questions have been answered correctly has one received 
the “objective standard” to judge whether the dispensationalist 
double hermeneutic is adequate or whether it is a speculative, 
modern construction which exalts its extra-biblical canon of in- 
terpretation above the authority of the New Testament. 

In summary, we maintain the validity of the grammatical- 
historical and the theological principles of exegesis for all 
Scripture interpretation. Recognizing the principles of pro- 
gressive revelation, specifically between the Old Testament 
prophets and the New Testament witness of Jesus Christ 
(Hebrews 1:1-2; John 1:7-18), we accept the essential unity of 
both Testaments which allows the meaning of any part of 
Scripture—including the prophetic parts—to be ultimately 
determined by the totality of Scripture. This classical Protes- 
tant hermeneutic, known as the sola Scriptura principle, seems 
to be accepted as an axiom of faith by all conservative 
evangelical Christians.** 
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ple of hermeneutics means the harmonization of all the Bible.” For 
the Seventh-day Adventist position on the “sola Scriptura,” see L. E. 
Froom, Movement of Destiny (Washington, D.C.: Review and 
Herald Pub. Assn., 1971), chapter 5. 
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The Typological 


Interpretation 


Typological interpretation is distinct from both the 
grammatical-historical method and the allegorical approach. 
Grammatical-historical exegesis focuses exclusively on one 
period of time as the context of Scripture. It must be asked, 
however, whether the meaning of an Old Testament event or 
prophecy can be determined fully by the original historical 
situation. The meaning of single events can often be fully 
understood only in the light of their consequences in later 
history. 

From the start, Israel’s faith in Yahweh as sovereign Lord 
of history contained a fundamental hope for the future (Genesis 
3:15; 12:2-3). This hope was concentrated, not on national ex- 
altation and material prosperity as such, but on the coming 
presence of God in glory among Israel (Isaiah 40:5) and on His 
final intervention to restore paradise lost for His people and for 
the whole earth (Isaiah 2; 9; 11; 52; Psalms 2; 46; 48; 72). 
Israel’s hope was built on the promise of the coming kingdom of 
God: “Your God reigns!” (Isaiah 52:7). Among all the nations of 
the Oriental world, only Israel developed an eschatology, a hope 
in which God gradually unfolded His promise, corrected false, 
nationalistic hopes, and constantly transcended Israel’s concepts 
of His kingdom by pointing to a future fulfillment that would 
exceed all Israel’s earthly expectations (Isaiah 64:4; cf. 1 Corin- 
thians 2:9).! In its communal worship Israel sang of its God as 
the Savior and Hope of the world: “O God our Savior, the hope 
of all the ends of the earth and of the farthest seas . . .” (Psalm 
65:5; cf. Deuteronomy 7:9-10; Isaiah 2:1-4). 
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As soon as Jesus of Nazareth was born and dedicated to 
God in the temple of Jerusalem, a certain Simeon, who “was 
waiting for the consolation of Israel,” took the baby Jesus in his 
arms and praised God: 


Sovereign Lord, as you have promised, 
you now dismiss your servant in peace. 
For my eyes have seen your salvation, 
which you have prepared in the sight of all people, 
a light for revelation to the Gentiles 
and for glory to your people Israel. 
— Luke 2:29-32 


The earliest Jewish Christians believed that Jesus was the 
Messiah of prophecy, the goal and fulfillment of the Old Testa- 
ment promise. The New Testament is the fruit of their conviction 
that God had fulfilled His promise in Christ Jesus (2 Corinthians 
1:20). The arrival of the Davidic king and the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God, as promised for the last days by the prophets (Joel 
2:28f.; Isaiah 32:15; Zechariah 12:10), meant to the apostles that 
the end of the old age had come (1 Corinthians 10:11) and the 
predicted era of the messianic reign, or “last days,” had now 
begun (Acts 2:16ff.). A profound sense of the dramatic unity of 
God’s saving work for Israel in the past (the exodus deliverances 
from Egypt and Babylon) and the resurrection and present reign 
of Christ, took hold of the apostles. They began to read the whole 
Old Testament in a new light —in the light of its fulfillment in 
Jesus Christ and His own Israel. For the early Christians, Christ 
and His Church became the full historical context of the Old 
Testament! Through the Spirit of God the apostles’ eyes were 
opened to the dimly understood meanings of the sanctuary ritual 
and the redemptive acts of Israel’s history. The New Testament 
writers, under divine inspiration, disclosed surprising cor- 
respondences between God’s redemptive acts in the Old Testa- 
ment and the salvation they had beheld in Jesus Christ. The study 
of such historical correspondences is called Christan typology. 

A valid definition of a biblical type may be seen in the 
following description: 


A type is an institution, historical event, or person, ordained 
by God, which effectively prefigures some truth connected with 
Christianity.? 


This theological definition draws a clear line of demarcation 
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between typology and allegory in that biblical types are not fic- 
titious, but real and meaningful in Israel’s salvation history, 
e.g., the sanctuary, the exodus, Abraham, and others. 

But how does it become evident that we have to do here 
with prefigurative types of Christ and His salvation? Is it the 
fact that there are some striking resemblances and similarities 
with the life and work of Christ Jesus? C. T. Fritsch answers, 
“No.” “Typology is not just a matter of collecting all the 
resemblances between the Old and New Testaments, but 
rather of understanding the underlying redemptive and revela- 
tional process which begins in the Old Testament and finds its 
fulfillment in the New.”? As an example he mentions that “the 
covenant of Sinai becomes a type of that perfect covenant rela- 
tion between God and man in Christ, clearly adumbrated in 
the new Covenant of Jeremiah 31.” In other words, an Old 
Testament institution, event, or person only becomes a clear 
and understandable type in the light of Christ and His cove- 
nant people as the antitype. This conclusion exposes the 
dispensational compartmentalizing of Israel and the Church as 
a forced literalism. It is the authority of the New Testament 
which establishes the divinely pre-ordained connection be- 
tween a type and antitype and discloses the predictive nature of 
the type. Typology is based on the Christian conviction of faith 
that Jesus is the Messiah of Israel’s prophecy and that the New 
Testament is a living continuation and completion of the He- 
brew Scriptures. Consequently: “The organic relationship be- 
tween the type and antitype is just one of the many evidences of 
the organic relationship between the Old and New Testaments. ”* 

Our primary inquiry is concerned with the question 
whether Christ and the New Testament writers were in princi- 
ple engaged in typological thinking. It seems clear that it was 
Jesus Himself who introduced into Judaism the new idea that 
the time of the antitypes had arrived by His startling claims 
that His messianic mission was “greater than” Jonah’s pro- 
phetic mission (Matthew 12:41); “greater than” Solomon’s 
wisdom (Matthew 12:42); greater than David’s kingship (cf. 
Mark 2:25-28). He even stated, “I tell you that one greater 
than the temple is here” (Matthew 12:6). In this respect He 
declared that His self-sacrificial death would provide the 
“blood of the (new) covenant, which is poured out for many” 
(Mark 14:24). In all these sayings Jesus presented himself as the 
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ultimate reality to which all types, symbols, and messianic 
prophecies in Israel’s salvation economy had pointed. Seeing 
Himself as the antitype of Israel’s sacred temple ritual and of 
its anointed public officers, Jesus announced also the fulfill- 
ment of the messianic age (Luke 4:16-21), of the arrival of the 
kingdom or reign of God (Matthew 12:28), and of the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit of God (Luke 24:49; Acts 1:8); in short, of the 
eschatological time. Jesus’ typology, just as Israel’s prophecy, is 
characterized by its climactic fulfillment in eschatological 
time, in the “last days” (cf. Hebrew 1:1-2).° To Jesus, His mis- 
sion to fulfill the Hebrew Scriptures and Israel’s historical types 
possessed both a redemptive and an eschatological significance. 

The New Testament writers continued Jesus’ typological 
thinking in their applications of the Old Testament to their 
own apostolic mandate and gospel mission. 

The whole New Testament is essentially characterized by 
the typological and eschatological application of the Old 
Testament, motivated and directed by the Holy Spirit.® Al- 
though L. Goppelt recognizes different lines of connection be- 
tween the Old and the New Testaments, he comes to the con- 
clusion: “Among the various ways in which the New Testament 
applies the Old Testament, typology ranks as its predominant 
and most characteristic way of interpretation.”’ In the epistles 
of Paul—especially Romans 5:12-19 and 1 Corinthians 10: 
1-11—and in the Letter to the Hebrews, Goppelt observes the 
typological pattern most prominently and systematically. He 
notes, however, that Paul’s theology of the Old Testament 
history is determined by his faith experience with the risen and 
glorified Christ Jesus. In other words, the full sense of the Old 
Testament Scriptures and types is disclosed and can be grasped 
only from the position of faith in Christ. As Paul declares of his 
Jewish contemporaries: 


Even to this day when Moses is read, a veil covers their hearts. But 
whenever anyone turns to the Lord [Jesus], the veil is taken away . 
. . Only in Christ is it taken away (2 Corinthians 3:15-16, 14). 


It seems generally agreed that Paul uses the term typos in 
a historically new sense for typology in Romans 5:14, where he 
calls Adam literally “a type of the one to come.” Paul inter- 
prets the narrative of Genesis 3 concerning the fallen Adam in 
the light of the risen Christ and announces, under the Holy 
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Spirit, a typological relation between Adam and Christ. This 
means that Adam stands as an advance presentation of the fu- 
ture Adam, Christ Jesus (see 1 Corinthians 15:45, 47). The cor- 
respondence between Adam and Christ is of an antithetical 
nature which nevertheless maintains one basic similarity: both 
men were appointed by God as heads of the human race and 
lived a life which was of decisive and universal significance for 
mankind. The New Scofield Reference Bible acknowledges (in 
a note on Genesis 5:1), “Adam, as the natural head of the race 
(Luke 3:38) is a contrasting type of Christ, the Head of the new 
creation.” While Adam caused the universal fall of man in sin 
and death, Christ’s victory over Satan availed for man “much 
more” (Romans 5:17) than Adam lost: righteousness (justifica- 
tion) and life eternal (resurrection; 1 Corinthians 15:22; 
Romans 5:17-19). 

In addition, Paul thinks typologically when he interprets 
God’s acts in Israel’s past history in the light of Christ and His 
Church in 1 Corinthians 10:1-11.8 Some, however, take this 
Pauline passage merely as a moral exhortation in which the story 
of ancient Israel functions exclusively as a warning “example” 
for the moral sanctification of the Corinthian church. It is cer- 
tainly true that the apostle tries to rectify a basic misunderstand- 
ing of the Christian sacraments (baptism and the Lord’s Supper) 
by the Corinthians by means of his warning illustration of 
Israel’s moral failure (1 Corinthians 10:1-5). One would miss, 
however, the specific teleological thrust and eschatological 
significance of Paul’s admonition to the Corinthian church 
if the terms typoz (1 Corinthians 10:6) and typzkos (1 Corin- 
thians 10:11) are denied the theological sense which Paul gives 
to typos in his typology of Romans 5:14.° Paul presses home his 
exhortations within the context of the messianic age by using an 
advance presentation in Israel of some reality to come in Christ 
Jesus. It was not from an isolated Old testament exegesis that 
Paul arrived at this forward-looking dimension of Israel’s salva- 
tion history. From his position as a Christian apostle of the 
Church, Paul, through the Spirit of prophecy, saw Israel's 
salvation-historical events as types for the eschatological com- 
munity of the Messiah, “for us [the Church] on whom the fulfill- 
ment of the ages has come” (1 Corinthians 10:11). In fact, to 
Paul “these things . . . were written down” (1 Corinthians 10:11) 
specifically for the Church, the last-days’ people of God. 
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The correspondence lies primarily in the essential similar- 
ity of God’s acts of deliverance and judgment for Israel and the 
Church. It is the same holy God who redeemed and claimed Is- 
rael and the Church. Paul calls Moses and the Israelites simply 
“our forefathers” (1 Corinthians 10:1). This expresses the theo- 
logical unity of Israel and the Church. Both participated in the 
redeeming and sustaining grace of Christ (1 Corinthians 10:4). 
So, likewise, is God’s judgment on Israel a prefiguration of His 
judgment on Christians who abuse His grace in Christ.!° 

Yet there is more than theological analogy or correspon- 
dence in New Testament typology. There is also messianic 
progress or intensification and eschatological completion 
beyond the similarity. Paul’s moral exhortation to the Corin- 
thian church contains more than the presupposition that the 
God of Israel is the same moral God of the Church and that He 
will save and judge the Church in accordance with His acts in 
ancient Israel (1 Corinthians 10:6). Paul saw Israel’s Exodus 
redemption as a pattern or type which pointed forward “in a 
remote, concealed, typical sense” (P. Fairbairn)'! to the cross 
of Christ. Because Christ was sacrificed as the real Passover 
Lamb (1 Corinthians 5:7), in the “fullness of time” (Galatians 
4:4), all who apply His sacrificial blood to their hearts and lives 
are the Israel of the new Exodus. Christ gave the new-covenant 
people of God new sacraments (baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per) and set them on a pilgrimage to the ultimate rest in the 
New Jerusalem (Hebrews 4). 

The Church, as the eschatological Israel, with its new cov- 
enant in the blood of Christ, is the fulfillment of God’s plan 
with ancient Israel. The new covenant possesses a glory which 
far surpasses that of the old covenant (2 Corinthians 3). Since 
the divine glory left the old temple (Matthew 23:38), the 
Church of Christ has become the living temple of God on earth 
(2 Corinthians 3:16-18). Now that “the end(s) of the ages” (1 
Corinthians 10:11), the completion of the whole old dispensa- 
tion, has arrived, the messianic community must follow Christ 
as the King of Israel and obey His Word (2 Corinthians 7:1). 
Israel’s disobedience during her pilgrimage through the wilder- 
ness is, according to Hebrews 4:11, “an illustrative example” 
(hypodezgma) for the Church on her pilgrimage: 


There remains, then, a Sabbath-rest for the people of God... . 
Let us, therefore, make every effort to enter that rest, so that 
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no one will fall by following their example of disobedience 
(Hebrews 4:9, 11). 

Goppelt concludes that “under Paul’s influence typos 
became a hermeneutical term in the whole Church.”!? He re- 
fers to the later use of the term antztypon in 1 Peter 3:21. Peter 
literally writes that baptism is an “antitype” or “counterpart” 
of Noah’s deliverance from the flood. One may therefore con- 
clude from Peter’s typology, “It is only in the light of the an- 
titype, then, that the full significance of the Old Testament 
type becomes clear. It may be said, therefore, that it is the 
antitype which determines the identity of the Old Testament 
type of making clear its deeper, spiritual meaning.”!? In other 
words, the key to the understanding of the nature and identity 
of a type in the Old Testament should be sought in the New 
Testament’s interpretation of the Old. 

In addition to a horizontal typology, the New Testament 
develops an explicitly vertical typology, in which Mount Zion, 
Jerusalem, Israel’s tabernacle, and the Levitical priesthood 
serve as a shadow or reflection of heavenly originals (see 
Hebrews 8:5; Acts 7:44 [cf. Exodus 25:40]; 12:22 [cf. Galatians 
4:26]). Hebrews connects Israel’s tabernacle directly with ° 
Christ’s work of salvation in heaven. The main section, He- 
brews 8:1-10:18, explains that Christ’s present reign as King- 
Priest at the right hand of God (8:1; 10:12) is the intended 
eschatological fulfillment of the Old Testament types and 
shadows of Israel. The clear implication of this progression in 
salvation history from the old age or dispensation to the mes- 
sianic age is the dzscontinuity of Levitical priesthood and law, 
of earthly sacrifices and sanctuary, and of a Davidic kingship 
on an earthly throne. In the resurrection and ascension of 
Christ “a better hope is introduced, by which we draw near to 
God” (Hebrews 7:18). Christ has once and for all fulfilled and 
“set aside” or “annulled” the whole old regulation of types and 
shadows (Hebrews 7:18; 10:9). The author of Hebrews refers 
predominantly to the christological fulfillment of the unique 
promise to the Davidic King in Psalm 110:1 and 4: 


The LORD says to my Lord: 
“Sit at my right hand 
until I make your enemies 
a footstool for your feet.” 
The LORD has sworn 
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and will not change his mind: 
“You are a priest forever, 
in the order of Melchizedek.” 


The context of these Psalm verses indicates that this divine 
promise applied first of all to the reign of the Davidic King on 
his earthly throne in Jerusalem (verses 2, 3). However, both the 
author of Hebrews and the apostle Peter transfer the throne of 
David from its earthly location in Jerusalem to God’s throne in 
heaven (Hebrews 1 °35<15)"87104102125 213; 1271" Acts 2-50). 
Filled with the Spirit of God on the historic day of Pentecost, 
Peter proclaimed to the Jews in Jerusalem: 


Therefore let all Israel be assured of this: God has made this 
Jesus, whom you crucified, both Lord and Christ (Acts 2:36; 
emphasis added). 


The title “Lord” means sovereign ruler, and “Christ” 
means Messiah or Anointed One. Christ Jesus, by His ascension 
to heaven, has entered into His messianic reign, seated at the 
right hand of God (Hebrews 1:13; Revelation 3:21). He will 
continue to reign until He has put all His enemies under His 
feet (1 Corinthians 15:25). New Testament scholars agree that 
the heavenly nature of this messianic reign was unforeseen in 
the Old Testament. There his reign is from Jerusalem over Is- 
rael (Psalm 132:11). But, “In the New Testament his reign is 
from heaven and is universal in its scope.’’'* It should be clear 
that the author of Hebrews understood Psalm 110 in a dif- 
ferent and higher sense than had the Old Testament author.!® 
The surprising truth of the christological fulfillment of the 
Davidic covenant is the special burden of this epistle. Christ, 
ruling from His throne of grace in heaven as the messianic 
King, in unity with His office as the messianic High Priest, 
is the message of the vertical typology of Hebrews. The New 
Testament application of Psalm 110:1 to Christs present 
rulership is regarded as of fundamental importance for the 
apostolic gospel.'® 

Instead of teaching a “postponement” of Christ’s Davidic 
kingship, or assuming any gap between Psalm 110:1 and 2 as 
dispensationalism asserts,'’? Hebrews declares that Christ, by 
God’s ordination, has begun to fulfill the Davidic covenant by 
ruling over the Church and all powers, authorities, and angels. 
Reigning from God’s throne of grace (Hebrews 4:16) in the 
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almighty power of God, Christ “is able to save completely those 
who come to God through him, because he always lives to in- 
tercede for them” (Hebrews 7:25). Already in the present age 
“God placed all things under his feet . . .” (Ephesians 1:20-22; 
emphasis added), because Christ is now seated at God’s right 
hand. Now “angels, authorities and powers [are] in submission 
to him” (1 Peter 3:22). In a higher sense than the Davidic kings 
ever could, Christ is reigning now with God on His throne 
(Revelation 3:21). Separating God’s throne from the Davidic 
throne of Christ!® is an unwarranted compartmentalizing of 
the Father and the Son in order to maintain the dogma of a 
postponement of Christ’s kingship to the Millennium. A sep- 
aration of David’s throne and God’s throne was already 
considered a fiction in the Old Testament because the Da- 
vidic King was a theocratic King who sat “on the throne of 
the kingdom of the Lorp over Israel” (1 Chronicles 28:5; cf. 
29:23; 2 Chronicles 9:8). In the eternal state of glory on earth, 
Christ’s throne is still one with the throne of God (Revelation 
223119)! 

As Abraham recognized one greater than himself in the 
priest-king Melchizedek, so the descendants of Abraham are 
called to recognize One who is proclaimed by God as the Priest- 
King forever, after the order of Melchizedek (Hebrews 5:5- 
10:7). This Priest-King meets the needs of Israel and all the 
Gentiles, because He is holy, blameless, and “exalted above the 
heavens” (Hebrews 7:26), even “at the right hand of the throne 
of the Majesty in heaven” (Hebrews 8:1). 

The vertical typology of Hebrews does not imply that the 
inaugurated eschatology of Christ's present priesthood and 
kingship is the final fulfillment of the Davidic covenant. Con- 
stantly the author looks forward to the future, apocalyptic con- 
summation of the kingdom of God, to the coming of a heavenly 
city, to a better world to come: 


It is not to angels that he has subjected the world to come, 
about which we are speaking (Hebrews 2:5; emphasis added). 


For here we do not have an enduring city, but we are looking 
for the city that is to come (Hebrews 13:14; 11:10; emphasis 
added). 


It is.therefore correct to insist on a future consummation of 
Psalm 110 in connection with the second coming of Christ and 
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the final Judgment. Christ Himself applied the promise of 
theocratic rulership in Psalm 110 in an apocalyptic sense to the 
final destruction of God’s enemies at His return in glory (see 
Matthew 25:31-33, 41). When Caiaphas, the high priest, 
placed Christ under oath to testify whether He was the prom- 
ised Messiah, Jesus replied: 


Yes, it is as you say. But I say to all of you: In the future you will 
see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of the Mighty One 
and coming on the clouds of heaven (Matthew 26:64; cf. Mark 
14:62; Luke 22:69). 


In this most solemn moment, Jesus united the apocalyptic Son 
of Man (of Daniel 7:13-14) and the Davidic Messiah (of Psalm 
110) into one Person and applied both to His own coming in 
glory from heaven to judge the world. At the second coming of 
Christ, Psalm 110 will therefore receive its final, dramatic, 
cosmic fulfillment in the salvation of Christ’s Church and the 
destruction of His enemies. 

In summary, the typological perspective is fundamental to 
Christ’s own understanding of His messianic mission as well as 
to the message of the New Testament writers. Christian 
typology—both in its horizontal and vertical aspects—is 
characterized by a present fulfillment of Old Testament types 
in Christ’s redemptive work, and by hope for the future con- 
summation of Christ’s kingship in the last Judgment. 

The typological approach of the New Testament is moti- 
vated by the idea of fulfillment in salvation history.'? Typology 
is a theology of the progression of God’s acts of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. It is based on the biblical assumption that 
God always acts in accordance with the unchangeable princi- 
ples of His holy nature and will (Numbers 23:19; Malachi 
3:6). In the New Testament, typology is characterized by 
both a historical and a theological correspondence between 
type and antitype. The theological correlation consists in the 
fact that the Old Testament types are all determined theologi- 
cally by their specific relation to Yahweh, the God of Israel, 
while all the New Testament antitypes are qualified by their re- 
lation to Christ Jesus, the Son of God. Because the covenantal 
communion with God is established through Christ only, all ty- 
pology in the New Testament converges and culminates in 
Christ. Because Christ fulfills and completes the Old Testament 
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salvation history, New Testament typology originates, centers, 
and terminates in Christ.?} 

This christological focus and eschatological perspective 
distinguishes typology from any accidental parallel situation. 
Wherever historical persons, events, or institutions are under- 
stood as foreshadowing some aspect of Christ’s ministry, a 
typological perspective becomes visible. The relation of type- 
antitype is not simply one of repetition but one of an eschato- 
logical completion. The antitype is therefore not a more 
developed form of the type, but a new and unique work of 
God, through the Messiah, so that the antitype in some re- 
spects can even stand in opposition to the type (e.g., the sacri- 
ficial cultus, Adam). 

Goppelt has stressed that the typological interpretation of 
the apostles took place in the freedom of the Holy Spirit and is 
not a scientific, technical, hermeneutical method like the 
historical-philological method.?? New Testament typology does 
not start with the Old Testament history or symbolic ritual, but 
with Jesus and His salvation. Beginning with Jesus, who proved 
Himself to be the Messiah of Israel by His life, death, and 
resurrection, the apostolic writers looked for Old Testament 
parallels and then, guided by the Holy Spirit, drew conclusions 
as to their theological and moral significance for the Church of 
Christ. 

In their constant retrospective?’ to Israel’s history in the 
light of Christ Jesus, the New Testament writers try to disclose 
how God’s redemptive act in Christ is related to God’s saving 
acts in the past (see 1 Peter 1:10-12). If one defines exegesis 
strictly as establishing the true meaning of the original text as 
the human author intended it, by means of the grammatico- 
historical method, then typology is not a method of exegesis of 
the Old Testament.** Typology is the theological-christological 
interpretation of the Old Testament history by the New Testa- 
ment, which goes beyond mere exegesis. In the words of Francis 
Foulkes: 


It [typology] takes more than the literal sense of a passage. The 
New Testament does this when it sees Christ as the theme and 
fulfillment of all the Old Testament, without limiting this to 
what is explicitly Messianic prophecy. . . . Typological inter- 
pretation shows that the partial and fragmentary revelation in 
the Old Testament pointed forward to Christ. . . . Typology 
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reads into Scripture a meaning which is not there in that it reads 
in the light of the fulfillment of the history. . . . Nevertheless it 
does not read a new principle into the context; it interprets the 
dealings of God with men from the literal context, and then 
points to the way in which God has so dealt with men in Christ.”° 


The New Testament typological interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament thus provides a major key for grasping the theological 
unity of the Bible and “helps in avoiding the fragmentation 
which is frequently the fruit of purely historical-grammatical 
studies.”?® 

Typology does not involve any depreciation of the literal or 
historical interpretation of the Old Testament. It is based on the 
historical exegesis of the Old Testament in order to grasp the 
fuller understanding or fuller sense (the sensus plenior) of God's 
redemptive-historical acts for the whole human race.?’ One 
could also say that the typological sense is the “authentic pro- 
longation of the literal sense” of the Old Testament inasmuch as 
typological exegesis is a “fundamental perspective” of the New 
Testament teaching (J. Daniélou).?® Thomas Aquinas has pre- 
sented a perceptive analysis: 


The author of holy Scripture is God, in whose power it is to ex- 
press meaning not only by words—this men also can do—but 
also by means of things. Hence, here, as in all fields of know- 
ledge (sczentza), words have meanings, but here, in addition, the 
things signified by the words themselves also have a meaning. 
The first meaning whereby words signify things, is their literal or 
historical sense. The meaning whereby the things signified by the 
words signify further things, is said to be their spiritual sense, 
which is based upon the literal and presupposes it.?° 


We affirm that the genuine typological sense does not 
superimpose a different sense on the literal meaning of the 
words of Scripture, but pertains to the prophetic meaning of 
the things, or events, expressed by the words of Scripture. True 
typological interpretation of the Old Testament does not 
create a second meaning or allegorization beyond the literal 
sense but listens “to how the historical meaning of the text con- 
tinues to speak in the New Testament situation” (H. W. 
Wolff).2° In an instructive essay Donald A. Hagner states: 


For these men [of the New Testament] typological relationships 
were the results of God’s design so that in some sense the type 
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“prophesied” the antitype, and the latter “fulfilled” the former. 
... The tracing of typological correspondences is a special in- 
stance of detecting the sensus plenior of the Old Testament 
material. That is, the Old Testament is seen to contain a fuller 
sense than immediately meets the eye, and, indeed, which is 
discernible only in the light of its New Testament counterpart.?! 


The full theological sense of the Old Testament history of 
Israel can be grasped only by those who believe that Jesus is the 
Messiah of Israel, that God’s covenant with the twelve tribes of 
Israel is fulfilled and completed—not postponed—in Christ’s 
covenant with His twelve apostles (2 Corinthians 3; Hebrews 
4). We concur with the balanced conclusion of David L. Baker 
that the “correct understanding and use of the Old Testament 
depends on the New Testament, and on the other hand, one of 
the primary uses of the Old Testament is to be the basis for cor- 
rect understanding and use of the New Testament.’*? 


Limitations of Types 


In his Encyclopedia of Biblical Prophecy (Harper, 1973), 
J. Barton Payne teaches that biblical types possess four essen- 
tial characteristics: (1) a type must have a divine origin, e.g., 
Exodus 25:40; cf. Hebrews 8:5; (2) a type must be redempizve, 
e.g., Zechariah 14:16; cf. John 20:31; (3) a type must be a sym- 
bolic enactment, e.g., of Levitical priesthood and ritual; (4) a 
type must be an acted prophecy, e.g., Numbers 21:9; cf. John 
3:14; Colossians 2:17; Hebrews 10:1 (see pp. 24-26). In short, a 
type is “a divine enactment of future redemption” (p. 23). 

Payne discusses more than fifty biblical types which meet 
those christological requirements (listed on pp. 671-672 of his 
Encyclopedia), most of which are taken from Israel’s sanctuary 
ritual and cultic festivals. Although their predictive design was 
understood by only few Israelites at that time, such as Moses 
(Exodus 25:40), their symbolic significance regarding the gen- 
eral substitutionary way of salvation and their function as a 
symbol of Israel’s sanctification to God (Psalm 51:7, 16-17) 
“seems to have been well understood” by the Old Testament 
saints. 

Helpful is the distinction between a symbol and a type: “A 
symbol is a fact that teaches a moral truth. A type is a fact that 
teaches a moral truth and predicts some actual realization of 
that truth.’%? 
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The question remains, what are the controls for establish- 
ing biblical typology in order to avoid futile speculations and 
allegorizations?** Bernard Ramm stresses that the New Testa- 
ment focuses its typology on the great facts of Christ and His re- 
demption and on the basic, spiritual, moral truths of Christian 
experience.*> New Testament typology does not deal with 
minutiae and incidentals, nor does it teach a one-to-one cor- 
respondence or complete identity between type and antitype. 
Consequently, a pronounced dissimilarity between type and 
antitype must be recognized. Ramm therefore concludes: “The 
typical truth is at the point of similarity. One of the cardinal 
errors in typology is to make typical the elements of dissimilar- 
ity in a type.”*® The Christian’s effort to grasp the real essen- 
tials of the Old Testament salvation history, and to distinguish 
them clearly from merely external similarities, demands more 
than a purely historical exegesis can offer. It requires the 
enlightenment and guidance of the Holy Spirit to discover the 
typological pattern between the two Testaments. 

The discovery of a new typological pattern in Holy Scrip- 
ture, through which our hope for the apocalyptic deliverance 
of the Church of Christ is renewed and strengthened, must be 
based, however, on clear New Testament authority.*? God’s 
Saving acts in Israel’s history must be applied by a New Testa- 
ment writer to the future redemption of Christ’s people by 
clear literary allusions to the Old Testament and a clear 
analogy of theological structure with regard to Israel’s salvation 
history. 


Dispensationalism and Typology 


In dispensationalism we face the fact that the her- 
meneutic of literalism accepts Christian typology for some 
selected historical parts of the Old Testament. But it suddenly 
rejects each typological application of God’s covenant with Is- 
rael to Christ’s new covenant with His Church, as well as any 
notion of typology in Israel’s prophecy. This seems to be an ar- 
bitrary, speculative use of typology within the Old Testament. 
The dispensationalist Lewis S. Chafer offers this rationale for 
his acceptance of Christian typology: “It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that when an account is given of the marriage of any man 
of the Old Testament who is himself a type of Christ, that mar- 
riage may have typical signification.”* He then presents many 
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examples of marriage unions in the Old Testament which are 
typological of Christs union with the Church in the New 
Testament, e.g., “Moses is a type of Christ as Deliverer; thus 
Zipporah his wife, chosen from the Gentiles while he was away 
from his brethren, is a suggestion of the calling out of the 
Church during the period between the two advents of Christ. ”?’ 

It is hard to see how Chafer, at the same time, can main- 
tain his thesis that the Church “was wholly unforeseen and is 
wholly unrelated to any divine purpose which precedes it or 
which follows it.’*° A type, according to the New Scofield 
Reference Bible, is “a divinely purposed illustration of some 
truth” (p. 6; emphasis added). If Eve, Rebekah, Zipporah, 
Abigail, Ruth, and the Shulamite, are all recognized as Old 
Testament types of the New Testament Church, is it then “rea- 
sonable” to conclude that the Church of Christ was “unfore- 
seen” and “unrelated” to God’s divine purpose with mankind 
from the beginning? Furthermore, is it not just as reasonable to 
accept Israel, the covenant people of Yahweh, as a type of the 
new-covenant people of Christ? But here dispensationalism 
suddenly remembers its basic hermeneutic of literalism— 
which principle is not applied to the marriage unions of single 
persons in the Old Testament: “But no covenant or prophecy 
brings that nation into heavenly citizenship or into marriage 
union with Christ.’’*! 

How can this judgment be justified, if one considers 
Abraham’s hope for a heavenly city and Israel’s hope for a bet- 
ter, even a “heavenly” country (Hebrews 11:10, 16)? Christ an- 
nounces that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, together with many 
gentile believers, will receive heavenly citizenship in the king- 
dom of God (Luke 13:28-29) or kingdom of heaven (Matthew 
8:11; cf. Hebrews 11:39-40). 

Chafer’s rejection of Israel’s marriage union with Christ is 
not justified either. First of all, four Old Testament prophets 
describe the covenantal relation between Yahweh and Israel in 
terms of a marriage union: Hosea (2:7, 16, 19-20), Isaiah 
(54:5-8), Jeremiah (3:8), and Ezekiel (16). The apostle Paul 
applies the marriage motif to Christ’s relation with His 
Church: “I promised you to one husband, to Christ, so that I 
might present you as a pure virgin to him” (2 Corinthians 
11:2). The New Scofield Reference Bible, however, concludes: 
“Israel will be the LorD’s earthly wife (Hos 2:23); the Church, 
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the Lamb’s heavenly bride (Rev 19:7)” (p. 920). This view en- 
visions that the Godhead has two different brides in two dif- 
ferent places. However, regarding John’s apocalyptic vision 
of the descent of the New Jerusalem from heaven on earth 
(Revelation 21:2), we read Scofield’s comment: “The new 
Jerusalem is the dwelling place throughout eternity for the 
saints of all ages and fulfills the hope of Abraham for the 
heavenly city (Hebrews 11:10-16; cp. Hebrews 12:22-24)” (p. 
1375). Does not this comment admit that both the redeemed 
Israel and the redeemed Church will be gathered into one flock 
under one Shepherd into one place (compare John 10:14-16 
and Isaiah 56:8)? Is not the organic unity of spiritual Israel and 
spiritual Gentiles in Christ expressed by the combination of the 
names of the twelve tribes and the twelve apostles on the struc- 
ture of the New Jerusalem (Revelation 21:12, 14)? 

Dispensationalism rightfully rejects an unhistorical iden- 
tification or equation of national Israel with the new-covenant 
Church. It concludes, however, that both Israel and the 
Church are basically separated by different purposes and 
promises. Dispensationalism never considers any typological 
connection between the Israel of God and the Church. While 
dispensationalism accepts messianic types in the Old Testa- 
ment in relation to Christ and the Church, *? it rejects the old 
covenant as a type of the new covenant, and Israel as a type of 
the Church. To interpret the Church as “a new spiritual Israel” 
is considered by Ryrie an “artificial typological interpre- 
tation’’*? because it conflicts with literalism. He declares: “To 
carry this designation Israel over to believers in the Church is 
not warranted by the New Testament. . . . Believers as a group 
are not called spiritual Israel.’’*4 

The dispensationalist Charles F. Baker, however, argues 
strongly, against Scofield and Ryrie, that the Church of Christ 
and the apostles (without Paul) were Israel as a New Testament 
Church (Matthew 16:18; 18:17; Acts 2:47), which he calls the 
“Kingdom Church” and completely separates from the “Body 
Church,” created by the apostle Paul (Ephesians 3:9).*° Baker 
insists that the Kingdom Church (of Matthew 16:18) already 
existed on the day of Pentecost in Acts 2, because the thou- 
sands of new believers were simply “added” to Christ’s Church 
(Acts 2:41, 47). Christ’s Kingdom Church was “the Israelitish 
ekklesia of prophecy,” because the apostle Peter, filled with the 
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Holy Spirit, declared “that everything that was happening in 
connection with that ekklesia was in fulfillment of all that the 
prophets had spoken since the world began (Acts 3:21).”*® We 
wholeheartedly agree with Baker’s reply to Ryrie. On the other 
hand, however, Baker creates an untenable sharp distinction 
of his own when he separates Christ’s “Kingdom” Church from 
Paul’s “Body” Church: 


The truth about the Body of Christ was a secret kept from all 
former ages and generations (Ephesians 3:9), and therefore 
must of necessity be something different from that which was 
the subject of all prophetic utterances of old. Thus, the true 
dispensational distinction which must be made is that between 
the Israelitish ekklesia of prophecy and the Body of Christ ek- 
klesta of the mystery, both of which are found in the book 
called the New Testament.*’ 


Such dispensationalist distinctions and dilemmas are the 
result of unwarranted inferences and a literalism which loses 
sight of the theological typology between the Israel of God and 
the Church of Christ in God’s single, ongoing plan of salvation 
for all mankind. Dispensationalism labors under a reduced use 
of messianic typology in which the christological applications 
of Old Testament types are accepted but the ecclesiological 
applications of Israel’s mission and mandate are denied and 
rejected. 

The New Testament typology does not create this dichot- 
omy between Christ and the Israel of God. The central thrust 
of the New Testament gospel and its prophetic hope is that the 
Church of Christ is appointed to fulfill the divine purpose of 
Israel’s election: to be a saving light for the Gentiles. The 
apostles Paul and Barnabas saw their gospel mission and man- 
date expressed in God’s call to Israel (Acts 13:47; cf. Isaiah 
49:6). The full scope of the New Testament typology can be 
summarized as follows: 


It is Jesus Christ who provides in the first place the antitype of 
the Old Testament types; along with him we may mention also 
the apostolic office in 2 Corinthians 3:7ff., the sacraments in 1 
Corinthians 10:1ff., and the experience of grace and judgment 
by the Christians as the people of the new covenant in | Peter 
1:5, 9; Revelation 1:6; and 1 Corinthians 10:6. All these cases 
are not subordinate and insignificant matters, but are central 
elements in the realization of salvation.*® 
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In biblical typology it is not Christ alone who is the antitype 
but Christ and His people, united in an unbreakable, organic 
unity, in God’s saving purpose for the world.*® 


Typology in Prophetic Eschatology 


Typological correspondences were already announced in 
principle by Israel’s prophets, even though they could see only 
a small portion of the whole salvation history. They wrote their 
predictive prophecies in the conviction that God’s acts of deliv- 
erance and judgment in the past would be repeated in essence, 
because God remains faithful to Himself and His covenant 
(Deuteronomy 7:9). His acts would be repeated on a larger, 
universal scale and more gloriously than ever in the past.°° 

The prophets portray the future kingdom of God on earth 
with motifs and imagery derived from God’s perfect creation in 
Paradise (compare Genesis 2 with Isaiah 11:6-9; 35; 65:23-25; 
Ezekiel 34:25-30; 36:35). In addition, Isaiah predicts the com- 
ing deliverance of Israel from the Assyrian- Babylonian captiv- 
ity in terms of a new and greater Exodus (Isaiah 43:16-19; 
51:10-11; 52; 11:15). Furthermore, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel predict the coming of a Davidic Messiah who would 
rule Israel and the nations in peace and righteousness. He 
would be a king like David, but far greater than David (Isaiah 
9:1 275)1151,9%,55%1-5 sJeremiah:23:5.6:30:93.33:14- 18 arzekiel 
34:23-31; 37:24-28). There are more examples of Old Testa- 
ment typological prophecy in the announcements of the com- 
ing of a new Melchizedek (Psalm 110), a new Moses (Deuteron- 
omy 18:15-19), a new Elijah (Malachi 4:5), a new temple (Eze- 
kiel 41-48), a new covenant (Jeremiah 31:31-34), and the re- 
creation of a new people (Isaiah 65:17ff.; 66:22; Ezekiel 36:26; 
37:11-14).°! Constantly, the Old Testament prophets ex- 
pressed their hope for the future in terms of God’s acts in the 
past, which nevertheless would more gloriously exceed any- 
thing experienced in the past. The prophets recall the great 
acts of God in the past in order to assure Israel of God’s great 
acts in the future. Old Testament prophecies are therefore “at 
the same time indissolubly memorial and predictive.” 5? 

In summary, the prophetic future of the Old Testament is 
characterized by two aspects: (1) God will act in the future ac- 
cording to the principles of His past action; (2) He will do so on 
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an unprecedented, glorious scale through the Messiah in the 
coming messianic age. 

The prophetic portrayal of the future kingdom of God by 
means of the literary style of a “typical” escalation of God’s 
past actions demonstrates that the dispensational hermeneutic 
of “absolute literalness” (Scofield) for prophetic interpretation 
is inadequate and abortive. The problem with dispensational 
literalism is not its stance on concrete historical and visible ful- 
fillments of Israel’s prophecy, but that its literalism comes far 
short of the surpassing eminence and glorious transformation 
of the future fulfillment of prophecy in human history. The 
literal projection into the future of the words of prophecy is 
only what the human eye has seen already, but “no eye has 
seen, no ear has heard, no mind has conceived what God has 
prepared for those who love him” (1 Corinthians 2:9, applying 
Isaiah 64:4). 

Over against all abstract spiritualizations and allegoriza- 
tions, we affirm a literal, historical fulfillment of the Old Tes- 
tament prophecy. One should be careful, however, not to be 
caught on the horns of a false dilemma, as if we should have to 
choose between two extreme positions: literalism or allegorism. 
The typological structure is the style of biblical hope and 
prophecy.*? In fact, the whole concept of typical thinking, with 
its historical progress from type to surpassing antitype, “crops 
up for the first time in (Old Testament) prophetic eschatology” 
(L. Goppelt).°* The nascent “typology” in the Old Testament 
prophecy is not rooted in the widespread cyclic thinking of the 
surrounding pagan nations which anticipated that the last age 
in the cosmic course would automatically correspond to the 
first age. The concept of a literal recurrence of the past in the 
future age is a pagan motif that has been overcome by the ty- 
pological approach of the Old Testament prophecy. 

Israels promise of the future renewal is rooted in God's 
faithfulness to His election of Israel, to bless all the families 
of the earth who have fallen under the curse (Genesis 12:2-3; 
Isaiah 42-53; esp. 45:22). Not only will God’s purpose be ful- 
filled in continuity with His redemptive acts in the past; the 
coming restoration “does not just correspond to what has gone 
before; it transcends it” (Goppelt).°® Just as the New Testa- 
ment antitypes stand on a higher level of glory in Christ than 
their Old Testament types, so Israel’s prophetic typology 
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forecasts a sacred history into the higher key of a radical new- 
ness, of a new creation. The Old Testament prophet is not a 
soothsayer with a fixed message which can later be authenti- 
cated in terms of a factual correspondence to a predicted set 
of facts. As the Lord of history and prophecy, God has the 
right to interpret His promises through His fulfillments, “and 
the interpretation can be full of surprises even for the prophet 
himself” (W. Zimmerli).°® 

The notions of “transcendence” and “transformation” in 
the typological fulfillment are basically the same for the cate- 
gory of “newness” in Israel’s prophetic eschatology. Typology 
and prophecy are twin sisters, both pointing forward to the 
great Day of the Lord, the day of the glorious consummation of 
all God’s covenant promises. Their internal connection can be 
explained as follows: “Typology differs from prophecy in the 
strict sense of the term only in the means of prediction. Proph- 
ecy predicts mainly by means of the word, whereas typology 
predicts by institution, act or person.”®’ 

Bible scholars state that genuine types are “prophetic sym- 
bols” (B. Ramm), “acted prophecy” (J. B. Payne), “a species of 
predictive prophecy,” “every bit as predictive as verbal ut- 
terances of predictive prophecy” (S. N. Gundry).°* Typology 
emphasizes the concrete, historical nature of the promised 
future. Prophecy, on the other hand, “makes explicit what is 
often only implicit and symbolic in typology, and prevents the 
sense of ‘repetition’ from relapsing into pagan, history- 
escaping cyclicism.”°® The prophet, looking in faith to the 
future, was a “typologist,” says Lampe,*° because he based his 
faith on the past acts of God (e.g., the exodus deliverance).®! 

Prophecy correlates prediction and fulfillment. Addition- 
ally, typology expresses its restless progress from initial realiza- 
tion to greater fulfillment. The typological correlation of type 
and antitype is therefore considered a part of Old Testament 
eschatology. “Typology belongs in principle to prophecy; it is 
extremely closely connected with the eschatological hope and 
must be explained from the same fundamental forces as the 
latter.”°? Trying to interpret the prophetic portrayals of the 
messianic age by the rationalistic principle of “absolute 
literalness,” as if such pictures were parts of a jigsaw puzzle® or 
photographic snapshot in advance, is just as inadequate as to 
construe in detail the glories of the antitype (e.g., the Messiah, 
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the apostolic remnant, the final gathering of Israel) from its 
Old Testament type alone, or the reality from its shadow. 

Divine fulfillments of Israel’s fragmentary types and proph- 
ecies have always been full of surprise and the unexpected, 
because Yahweh remains the Lord over the way in which His 
will is to be realized. This surprisingly new way is revealed in 
the New Testament. The recognition of this directedness of the 
Old Testament to the messianic history of the New Testament 
distinguishes Christian exegesis from the literalistic exegesis of 
the Old Testament. The Christian listens to the Bible “stereo- 
phonically,” —that is, to both Testaments of Holy Scripture — 
because God's revelation in both Testaments is basically one 
and consistent. Christian typology is the expression of the con- 
viction that history is under God’s control and moves forward 
to the glorious consummation of God’s promises through Jesus 
Christ. 

Biblical typology is not confined to the period of this age 
but concerns also the Kingdom of God in the age to come and 
the renewal of the whole creation. In other words, typology has 
also a definite apocalyptic dimension and fulfillment in con- 
nection with the glorious second advent of Christ.** 
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thn the realm of prophetic interpretation the study of the 
proper method has often been neglected or not given its neces- 
sary care. We have learned that Christ and the New Testament 
are the Christian’s final authority and-highest norm for the 
theological understanding of Israel’s history, prophecy, wi 
dom, and sacred—poegtry. We have established tha verbal 
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reign of everlasting world peace, Isaiah 9:5-7 (see Luke 1:32- 
33; Revelation 11:15), Predictions such as these have been or | 
—will_be fulfilled directly and excl lusively in Christ Jesus and | y_in Christ Jesus an 


therefore represent th the simple : scheme of prediction and fal | 


_ing event or verification. \ 
The fulfillment of such predictions magnifies God’s fore- 
knowledge and-severeign providence. His predictions are not 
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bers 27:18-2: euteronomy 34:9) and the immediate ful- 
illment of the promised keng came_in David’s-son-Solomon 
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‘would be the greatest Prophet and the eternal King, accord- 
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towards fulfillment in Jesus Christ.”? In these historical 






— perspectives a prophet or priest or a r a Davidic king functioned i in 
is holy office as a a representative of the victorious s Redeemer- 
as-atype of the greater antitype to come. art cee 
This kind of typological prophecy provides room for a ba- 
sically dual application, with an initial and partial fulfillment 
of the messianic promise, without having a “double” or ambig- 
uous sense.* The one intended sense of an immediate historical 
application or partial realization of the promise is to serve as a 
historical type, or acted prophecy, which reaffirms the promise 
and intensifies the hope for the future fulfillment. One 
Lutheran scholar explains: “A prophecy that is Messianic by 
type is in no wise Messianic in an inferior sense, since the type is 
not an accidental but a divinely ordained type and is described 
to us by the Spirit of prophecy.”® The Seventh-day Adventist 
Bible Commentary explains more fully (on Deuteronomy 
18:15): 


The force of a prophecy regarding Christ is in no way weakened 
because the prophet’s words apply first to a more immediate 
historical situation. Often the first and more immediate fulfill- 
ment serves not only to confirm and to clarify the second but. 
may even be requisite to it. When a NT writer applies the state- 
ment of an OT prophet to NT or subsequent times, to deny the 
validity of such an application is to deny the inspiration of the 
NT writer. But when the context of an OT statement makes 
evident that it applies also to an immediate historical situation, 
to deny this application would be to violate a primary rule of 
interpretation; namely, that an examination of context and 
historical setting*is fundamental to a correct understanding of 
any passage. 
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W the tribe of Judah (Genesis 49:10; cf. Numbers 24:17). Finally, 


God restricted the promise ofthe Redeemer King, whose reign’ 
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-would be eternal and universal, to the house—ofDavid (2 


Samuel 712-15). This line of repeated and progressive-revela- 
tions of the Redeemer-King is essential for the proper perspec- 


tive of the numerous messianic predictions within the one great 
Promise which only comes to rest in the- ration of a new 


_a new e of-righteousness - C Peter 
3:13 


One Old Testament scholar stresses the “breathtaking 
sweep” of this messianic perspective: “Each prediction is added 
to the continuous promise of God that was announced first to 
prepatriarchal peoples, then enlarged and continuously sup- 
plemented from the patriarchs down to the postexilic era of 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. But it remained God’s sin- 
gle, cumulative promise.’® 

There remain, however, a number of nonpredictive his- 
torical passages which are applied in the New Testament as be- 
ing “fulfilled” in Christ, but which in their original context 
contain no apparent predictive intention. Such passages can be 
historical narratives or occurrences, experiences of suffering, 
lamentation, supplication, or thanksgiving by a psalmist, or 
descriptive assertions in the prophetic books. 

A few examples may illustrate this particular New Testa- 
ment pattern of promise-fulfillment. Christ quotes the ex- 
perience of Jonah’s being in a huge fish for “three days and 
three nights” (Jonah 1:17) as His own sign of appeal to th at ee 
unbelieving scribes and Pharisees (Matthew 12:40; Luke ae o> 
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12:42; Luke 11:31) and to David’s authority to keep the Sab- 
bath free from certain ceremonial restrictions (Mark 2:25-26; 
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Matthew 12:3-4, 5-6; Luke 6:3-4) belong basically to the same 
category of messianic typology as His appeal to the sign of 
Jonah. Because the messianic hope was exemplified in Israel’s 
three types of mediators between God and His covenant 
people—the prophet, the priest, and the king—it had pro- 
found significance when Jesus claimed these three sacred of- 
fices as types of His own mission for Israel and the world. i 
t 1s therefore yer 
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The gospel writers stress that Jesus; after His patent was 
led immediately “by the Spirit into the desert to be tempted by 
the devil” (Matthew 4:1; cf. Mark 1:12; Luke 4:1). Ancient 
Israel, after its exodus from Egypt and “baptism” in the Red 
Sea, was tested by God for forty years in the wilderness before it 
could enter the promised land (Deuteronomy 8:2). So Christ 
was led into the desert for forty days to be tempted by the devil 
concerning His messianic trust in God’s sovereign will, before 
beginning His unique commission. In his deliberate fasting for 
exactly forty days, Jesus reenacted the experience of Israel, but 
manifested ultimate obedience to God by His appeal to the re- 
vealed word of God to Israel (three times: Matthew 4:4, 7, 10; 
quoting, respectively, Deuteronomy 6:13, 16; 8:3). The remark- 
able fact is that Christ, as His answer to the three temptations, 
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each time quoted a passage from the book of Deuteronomy, 
chapters 6-8, when other passages were also available. Robert 
T. France suggests: 


Was it not because He saw in these chapters, with their vivid 
reminders of the lessons learned by Israel in their forty years of 
wandering in the desert, a pattern for His own time of testing? 
God had tested the obedience of Israel (Deut 8:2), His ‘sons’ 
(Deut 8:5; cf. Exod 4:22), in the desert for forty years, prior to 
their mission of the conquest of the promised land. Now He was 
testing His Son Jesus in the desert for forty days, prior to His 
great mission of deliverance.’ 


In the light of a more detailed study of the linguistic and 
theological context of Deuteronomy 8, which several scholars 
have undertaken,!° it becomes clear that Jesus saw Himself in 
typological terms as the new Israel. Both times a “son of God” 
was tested (Exodus 4:22; Deuteronomy 8:5); both times the 
testing occurred just after their baptism (Matthew 3:16; 1 Cor- 
inthians 10:2); and each time there is the temptation to test 
God whether He will perform a miracle to fulfill His promises 
(Deuteronomy 6:16; Exodus 17:2-7; Matthew 4:3-7), as well as 
the test whether Israel will worship God alone (Deuteronomy 
6:13-15; Matthew 4:10). Israel had failed the test, but Jesus did 
pass the test in triumph on behalf of Israel and mankind. In 
this way Israel’s history is repeated and carried to a successful 
fulfillment in Christ before God. The truth of Christ’s inclusive 
representation is the reason why the New Testament does not 
only affirm that direct and typological messianic prophecies 
are “fulfilled” in Christ, but also that certain historical ex- 
periences in the lives of the Old Testament Israelites— mostly 
of Davidic kings — are also “fulfilled” in Christ’s life. It seems as 
if the New Testament takes Israel’s history and prophecy as 
“typical” of the infinitely greater history of the Messiah of 
Israel, who will suffer and be exalted in an infinitely deeper 
sense. 

The New Testament truth that Jesus Christ incorporates 
the Israel of God as a whole and thus brings the essential fulfill- 
ment of Israel’s history and prophecy in His own life, is crucial 
to the Christian understanding of Israel’s eschatology.'! On the 
basis of the Old Testament concept that the Messiah includes 
in Himself the whole people of God, or redeemed humanity, 
Christ’s sufferings, death, and resurrection mean more than 
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the isolated experience of a righteous individual. They fulfill 
God’s eternal purpose with Israel for mankind. 

The earliest Christian confession of faith in the New Tes- 
tament reflects this christological interpretation of Israel: 


Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, he was 
buried, he was raised on the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures (1 Corinthians 15:3-4; emphasis added). 


To which passages in the Old Testament does this religious con- 
fession refer? How do Christ and the New Testament writers refer 
to the Old Testament for their christological interpretation? 

According to C. H. Dodd,!? the New Testament writers 
do not argue with detached proof texts from the Old Testa- 
ment, but quote single phrases or sentences only as a pointer to 
a whole context in the Old Testament. That larger context un- 
folds the “plot” within Israel’s history and provides the key for 
the unique significance of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection, 
and of His Church. What happened with Jesus of Nazareth 
and His people was not a tragic frustration or postponement of 
God's plan and prophecies. On the contrary, according to the 
apostle Peter on the day of Pentecost, all these events took 
place “by Ged’s set purpose” (Acts 2:23; cf. 4:28) as revealed in 
the Old Testament. How, then, was God’s “set purpose” re- 
vealed? Our particular concern here focuses on the much- 
neglected and overlooked style in which Christ and the New 
Testament writers looked at some historical experiences of col- 
lective Israel as typological of the Messiah’s experiences (ex- 
odus, baptism, desert experiences with temptations). They saw 
a deeper, fuller sense in the prophecies concerning Israel’s na- 
tional restoration after the Assyrian-Babylonian exile. 


Resurrection of Christ “on the Third Day” 
in the Old Testament 


Christ announced several times that His resurrection from 
the dead would take place “after three days” (Mark 8:31; 9:31; 
10:34), or, “on the third day” (Matthew 16:21; 17:23; 20:19; 
Luke 9:22; 18:33; 24:7, 46). He stated that not only His suffer- 
ing and death but also His resurrection “on the third day” was 
predicted in the Old Testament (Luke 18:31-33; 24:46). 

Which Old Testament passages, however, suggest this 
particular messianic prediction? While the apostles appealed 
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to three Psalms (2:7; 16:10; 118:22) to substantiate their con- 
viction that God’s promises to the fathers had been fulfilled in 
the resurrection of Jesus (Psalm 2:7 in Acts 13:33; Psalm 16:10 
in Acts 2:31 and 13:35; Psalm 118:22 in Acts 4:11), not one of 
these quotations suggests any resurrection “after three days” 
and therefore cannot be regarded as the particular source of 
Jesus’ predicted time element. However, two other Old Testa- 
ment passages may be recognized as the specific source of Jesus’ 
announcement: Jonah 1:17 and Hosea 6:2. 

It is evident that Jesus saw in Jonah’s experience of im- 
prisonment in the fish for “three days and three nights” a mes- 
Slanic type of His own stay in the grave. Hosea’s remarkable 
prediction— made before 722 B.c.—that Israel as God’s cove- 
nant people would be revived and restored after the Assyrian 
captivity, is extremely instructive for understanding Christ’s 
messianic application of Israel’s prophecy. Within the setting 
of the impending judgment of God on the nation of the Ten 
Tribes by means of the Assyrian exile, Hosea portrays a repen- 
tant Israel which will show a real change of heart, by saying: 


Come, let us return to the LORD. He has torn us to pieces but 
he will heal us; he has injured us but he will bind up our 
wounds. After two days he will revive us; on the third day he 
will restore us, that we may live in his presence (Hosea 6:1-2; 
emphasis added). 


One scholar remarks on Hosea 6:2, “Verbally, this verse is 
the nearest parallel the Old Testament offers to Jesus’ predic- 
tions of his resurrection, and its influence on them is widely ac- 
cepted.”!* Another one calls Hosea 6:2 the “fundamental” text 
for Christ’s resurrection.'* Applied to Israel in Assyrian exile, 
Hosea’s promise of revival and restoration of a repentant Israel 
“after two days” and “on the third day,” could mean only the 
restoration of Israel in the near future. Hosea’s prophecy con- 
cerning the “two days“ and “the third day” clearly referred to 
Israel’s return from the Assyrian exile. This exile began in 722 
B.C. and did not terminate until after the fall of Babylon in 539 
B.C. After the exile the rabbis applied Hosea’s promise in a 
new, eschatological way to the resurrection of Israelites from 
the dead, a fact that causes Matthew Black to remark: “The 
interpretation of Hosea vi. 2, however, of resurrection is not a 
Christian invention. It is a very old Jewish traditional exegesis 
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of Hosea vi. 2.”15 Jewish exegesis also combined Hosea 6:2 with 
Jonah 1:17, in order to strengthen Israel’s hope for the resur- 
rection from the dead.!® We conclude, therefore, that Jesus’ 
scriptural source for His conviction that He would be raised 
from the dead “on the third day” was His combination of the 
passages Hosea 6:2 and Jonah 1:17." 

Jesus applied the symbolic expression of Hosea’s prophecy 
concerning Israel’s restoration after “two days” and “on the 
third day” literally to Himself, to His substitutionary death and 
resurrection. In other words, Jesus applied a prophecy which 
originally pertained to the national restoration of a faithful 
remnant of Israel, to Himself as the Messiah of Israel and to 
His own speedy resurrection from the dead. While the rabbis 
made an eschatological application of Hosea’s prophecy (6:2), 
referring to Israel’s resurrection from the dead, Jesus made a 
new and unique messianic application of Israel’s restoration to 
His own resurrection. This was the deeper sense of Hosea’s 
prophecy in Jesus’ view. The implication of Jesus’ principle of 
prophetic interpretation is revealing: Jesus zs Israel, and in His 
resurrection Israel’s restoration is accomplished. C. H. Dodd 
even says, “The resurrection of Christ zs the resurrection of 
Israel of which the prophet spoke.”'® 

If Jesus’ resurrection is the deeper sense and fulfillment of 
the prophecy of Hosea 6:2, then the terms “Israel” and her 
“restoration” should always be understood messianically — that 
is, christologically—in its eschatological application. The 
literal prophetic fulfillment in eschatology goes through the 
cross of Christ and is transformed into Christ’s resurrection. 
Israel’s mission and destiny have found completion in Jesus 
Christ. In His resurrection Israel’s hope of restoration has been 
realized. This messianic style of interpreting Hosea’s prophecy 
concerning Israel’s restoration has profound and far-reaching 
implications for the Christian understanding of Old Testament 
prophecy. It is reflected in the many New Testament applica- 
tions to Christ Jesus of Old Testament events that pertain to 
Israel or representative Israelites. 


Jesus’ Messianic Applications 
of Israel’s Cultic Songs 


Four psalms to which Jesus appealed specifically as 
prefigurations of His messianic experience (Psalms 22, 41, 69, 
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and 118) deserve our closer attention in order to establish 
firmly Christ’s own principle of messianic interpretation. 

Psalms 22, 41, and 69 belong to the recognized class of 
cultic Lamentations which applied to both the individual Is- 
raelite and Israel collectively in times of crisis and suffering. 
Yet, confidence and thanksgiving to God for His redemptive 
intervention can also be heard in the Lamentations. The rela- 
tion between the individual and the people as a whole was very 
close in Israel, especially when the individual in a song of 
Israel’s communal worship was the king or some other repre- 
sentative leader of the people. 

In His moment of deepest agony at the cross, Christ cried 
out, “My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?” (Matthew 
27:46; Mark 15:34). He was quoting the very words of Psalm 
22:1 which David had cried out much earlier, in the context of 
his own despair while being surrounded by bloodthirsty enemies. 
Because the psalm as a whole is a unit, consisting of an extended 
lamentation about intense suffering and taunt (verses 1-21), 
Christ saw in David's bitter experience a clear correspondence or 
even a type of His own, infinitely deeper agony. David's historic 
lamentation in Psalm 22 is not a direct messianic prophecy, yet 
Christ and the New Testament writers apply many aspects of 
Psalm 22 typologically to the cross and the glory which followed. 
Psalm 22 is one of the psalms most referred to in the New Testa- 
ment as having found a deeper fulfillment in Christ. David's re- 
jection in Psalm 22:18, concerning the casting of lots for the 
condemned one’s clothes, is quoted in John 19:24 as “fulfilled” 
in Christ. David’s thanksgiving in Psalm 22:22 is quoted in 
Hebrews 2:12 as being fulfilled in Christ’s glorification. 

In Psalm 41 the king of Israel expressed his need in time of 
severe illness (verses 3, 4) and how his enemies were closing in 
on him, seeking his death with false accusations (verses 5-8). At 
the center of this lamentation stands the complaint that even a 
close friend, who was accustomed to eat at the royal table, had 
betrayed him: 

Even my close friend, whom I trusted, 
he who shared my bread, 
has lifted up his heel against me. 
— Psalm 41:9 
It is possible to see here a reference to Ahithophel, David's 
trusted counselor (2 Samuel 15:12, 31). 
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Jesus apparently referred to this experience of David when 
He said to the Twelve, “I tell you the truth, one of you will 
betray me—one who is eating with me” . . . “The Son of Man 
will go just as it is written about him. . .” (Mark 14:18, 21; cf. 
Luke 22:22). And He added, “This is to fulfill the Scripture 
‘He who shares my bread has lifted up his heel against me’” 
(John 13:18, emphasis added; cf. 17:12). 

King David’s shocking betrayal by a close friend (Psalm 
41:0) was not a prediction or direct messianic prophecy. Never- 
theless, Jesus applied this historic experience and cultic lamen- 
tation to Himself, and thereby elevated David’s unfortunate 
betrayal to a type which was “fulfilled” in Christ. Thus He un- 
folded Psalm 41:9 in a deeper, christological sense. 

Psalm 69 contains a desperate lamentation of Judah's 
King, because he is falsely accused and bitterly persecuted. 
Nevertheless it concludes with a thanksgiving song and a call 
for universal praise of God (verses 34-36; cf. Psalm 22:22ff.; 
41:13). This leader is compelled by a consuming zeal, a pas- 
sionate love for God’s house, the temple. Accused of robbery, 
he suffers innocently in this respect (verses 4, 9). He sees 
himself in his sufferings as a representative and exemplary of 
others who share a similar plight (verse 6).! He stands alone, 
as God’s servant, for the cause of God (verses 8-9, 17), but in 
spite of his extreme anguish he continues to hope in God (verse 
6). Divine intervention brought about a sudden change for the 
king so that a call for praise and thanksgiving from all Israel 
concludes this moving song (verses 30-36). 

Several quotations from Psalm 69 in the New Testament 
reveal the messianic significance of this lamentation and 
doxology. 


Those who hate me without reason . . . (verse 4). 


. . . for zeal for your house consumes me 
and the insults of those who insult you fall on me (verse 9). 


They put gall in my food 
and gave me vinegar for my thirst (verse 21). 


When Christ noticed that the Jews began to reject Him and 
started to persecute His disciples, He said, “He who hates me 
hates my Father as well. If I had not done among them what no 
one else did, they would not be guilty of sin. But now they have 
seen these miracles, and yet they have hated both me and my 
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Father. But this is to fulfill what is written in their Law: “They 
have hated me without reason’” (John 15:23-25; emphasis 
added). The New Testament connects a particular situation of 
David's life with a similar situation in Christ’s life. More than 
that, it calls Israel’s rejection of Christ a “fulfillment” of what 
was written in Psalm 69. This connection is justified according 
to the principle of messianic typology. 

Shortly after the incident of Jesus’ cleansing of Jerusalem’s 
temple from cattle sellers and money changers, the disciples 
remembered the words of Psalm 69:9, “Zeal for your house will 
consume me” (John 2:17). The change from the original pres- 
ent tense in Psalm 69:9 to the future tense in John 2:17 seems 
to indicate the recognition of a prophetic dimension in Psalm 
69. The apostle Paul also applies other words of Psalm 69:9, 
which pertained originally to David, to Christ’s experience (see 
Romans 15:3). In addition, the description in the synoptic 
gospels that Jesus was offered wine vinegar while He was hang- 
ing on the cross (Matthew 27:48; Mark 15:36; Luke 23:36) cor- 
responds to the experience of the psalmist in Psalm 69:21. The 
Gospel of John explicitly states that Jesus said on the cross, “I 
am thirsty,” “so that the Scripture would be fulfilled” (John 
19:28; emphasis added). This “Scripture” is found in Psalm 
69:21: “They . . . gave me vinegar for my thirst.” 

The judgment which David had called down on his own 
persecutors in Psalm 69:25 is furthermore fulfilled in the fate 
of Judas, the betrayer of Christ, according to Acts 1:20. Hans J. 
Kraus observes perceptively: 


Through the sufferings of Jesus, the Servant of God, the 
mysterious message of Psalm 69 is finally brought to light. 
From now on the essential message of this psalm will be acces- 
sible in no other way. The fulfillment “fills up” the kerugma of 
the Old Testament psalm, transcending each individuality; it 
penetrates into the inexhaustible depth of suffering expressed 
in a song which, in its majestic proclamation, stands beside Is 
53, Ps/22, and.Ps 118.2° 


Psalm 118 is considered to be part of a thanksgiving 
liturgy in the temple. It contains responsive acclamations of 
praise by the worshiping community. An individual worshiper 
who belonged to the “righteous ones” (verse 2), possibly the 
king, has experienced a miraculous deliverance from death 
(verse 17). He feels urged to thank God in the midst of Israel 
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and to recount the act of Yahweh’s deliverance (verse 17) as the 
answer to his supplications (verse 21). His fellow worshipers in 
the temple express their amazement about the redemption of 
this oppressed one and the wondrous turn of events for him. He 
was like a stone which the builders had rejected, which proved 
to be nevertheless of fundamental importance: 


The stone the builders rejected 
has become the capstone; 
the LORD has done this, 
and it is marvelous in our eyes. 
— Psalm 118:22, 23 


The basic idea of this proverbial saying is that a despised 
one has risen to esteem and honor; one who was doomed to 
death has received a new life (verses 17-18). All Israel is called 
to rejoice in his salvation (verses 24-29). Psalm 118 shows how 
the individual and the collective experience in Israel are inter- 
woven. The gospel writers applied Psalm 118:22 prophetically 
to the Messiah’s suffering and resurrection from the dead 
(Matthew 21:42, cf. verses 14-15). According to Luke, Jesus 
asked the rabbis and chief priests who were bent on His de- 
struction, “Then what is the meaning of that which is written: 
‘The stone the builders rejected has become the capstone’?”’ 
(Luke 20:17; emphasis added). Apparently Jesus saw in the 
traditional thanksgiving song of Psalm 118 a messianic mean- 
ing which went beyond a purely historical exegesis. Christ 
penetrated to the hidden meaning of this thanksgiving song 
through the typological mode of application. The christologi- 
cal interpretation unlocked the significance of this psalm. 

Peter's application of Psalm 118 stresses the resurrection 
of Christ as God’s marvelous act. This seemingly nonpredictive 
psalm has found its fulfillment in Christ. Peter specifically 
identified Jerusalem’s rulers and teachers as “you builders” 
(Acts 4:11). The Jewish Targum had explained Psalm 118:22 
as referring only to David, who had been rejected before he was 
chosen as the anointed one.?! But Peter develops with apostolic 
conviction the eschatological, christological fulfillment of 
Psalm 118 (see 1 Peter 2:4, 7). 

Both Peter and Paul, furthermore, apply “the stone” of 
Psalm 118 also in a collective or corporate sense to the Church 
of the apostles (1 Peter 2:4-5; Ephesians 2:20). Christian 
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believers are like living stones “built on the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as the chief 
cornerstone” (Ephesians 2:20; 1 Peter 2:5). Consequently, the 
building of the true temple of God on earth has not been 
halted or postponed, but was rather advanced and accelerated 
since Pentecost by the risen Christ Himself. 

In summary, the psalms of Israel which have met their ful- 
fillment in Christ Jesus (Psalms 22, 41, 69, 118) were not direct 
messianic predictions. They are prayers and thanksgivings of Is- 
rael which applied directly to the time of the psalm poet or of 
the Davidic king himself. In the footsteps of Jesus, the New Tes- 
tament writers proclaimed that Christ’s mission, His progression 
from suffering and rejection to resurrection and exaltation as 
Lord, was the “fulfillment” of some of the most dramatic experi- 
ences of Israel described in the cultic songs of Israel. Thus the 
New Testament teaches the typological interpretation of Israels 
psalms and prayers.” This surprising pattern of typology in the 
Book of Psalms, which came to light only through Jesus Christ 
and the New Testament, justifies the classification of such 
psalms as indirect messianic prophecies. The hermeneutical prin- 
ciple that underlies their christological application seems to be 
that Christ must repeat the experience of Israel in a much fuller 
sense in order to fulfill God’s purpose for Israel and the world.?* 

The purpose of these New Testament quotations is not 
simply to show how hidden messianic predictions were accu- 
rately verified in Jesus’ life, but rather to proclaim Jesus as the 
goal of Israel’s history and the perfect realization of God's cove- 
nant with Israel. Jesus is treasured in the New Testament as in- 
finitely higher than the verifier of verbal predictions. On Him 
are bestowed at once messianic titles— Messiah, Chosen One, 
Beloved, Son of David — and Israel-titles— Servant of Yahweh, 
rejected-but-vindicated stone, cornerstone, temple. In short, 
the New Testament exalts Christ Jesus as “the perfecter of our 
faith” (Hebrews 12:2), as “the climax of the pattern of true 
covenant-relationship.”** 


Christological Interpretation 
of Historical Descriptions 
in the Prophetic Books 


The Gospel writers often declare that certain historical oc- 
currences in Israel’s past were “fulfilled” in Christ’s own life. 
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Matthew quotes a historical reference in the book of the prophet 
Hosea, “Out of Egypt I called my son” (11:1), a statement 
which reminded Israel of its historic exodus from Egypt. He 
applies these words to the flight of Joseph and Mary to Egypt 
until the death of Herod: “And so was fulfilled what the Lord 
had said through the prophet: ‘Out of Egypt I called my son’” 
(Matthew 2:15). The point of Matthew’s quotation is that Ho- 
sea’s Scripture was “fulfilled” in the little Jesus. Hosea’s words, 
however, were not a prophecy but a meaningful reminder of Is- 
rael’s historical experience as God’s “son” (cf. Exodus 4:22). 
How, then, can Matthew state that Hosea 11:1 was “fulfilled” 
in Jesus? By the same rationale which justified the messianic in- 
terpretation of David’s experiences (see the previous section). 
As the Son of God, Christ not only represents Israel before God, 
but He also represents Israel’s history and destiny in His own 
life. Matthew tries to teach that the meaning of Israel’s history 
is fully revealed in the life and mission of Jesus Christ. 

Matthew goes on to describe the murder of all baby boys 
two years old and under in Bethlehem by Herod. Now he 
refers to an event in Israel’s history, described in the book of 
the prophet Jeremiah, as being “fulfilled” in the shocking 
events in Bethlehem. 


Then what was said through the prophet Jeremiah was fulfilled: 
A voice is heard in Ramah, 
weeping and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping for her children 
and refusing to be comforted, 
because they are no more. 
— Matthew 2:17-18; cf. Jeremiah 31:15 


These words refer to the deportation of the Jews from 
Jerusalem —via Ramah—to Babylon, which Jeremiah witnessed 
himself. Symbolically, Rachel, as the mother of Israel, was 
weeping then. According to Matthew this weeping has been 
“fulfilled,” however, in the wailing of the Bethlehemites be- 
cause of the massacre decreed by Herod in order to kill Jesus. 
Matthew interprets many crucial events in Israel’s history as a 
foreshadowing of messianic fulfillments. In the life of Christ 
the fuller meaning of Israel’s sacred history is brought to 
light.?° In this way Matthew tries to confirm the Christian faith 
that Jesus is the Messiah of Israel and that God has achieved 
His goal in His salvation-history with Israel. 
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Bible scholars begin to accept the theological term sensus 
plenior, or “fuller meaning”, in order to acknowledge that 
Israel’s Old Testament history has a deeper meaning than a 
purely historical-grammatical exegesis can bring to light.?° 
Guided by the proper controls,?’ the concept of “fuller mean- 
ing” or “deeper sense” is valid and indispensable to recognize 
how the Gospel writers—and the Apocalypse —interpret the 
Old Testament. The “fuller” meaning of Scripture stands, by 
definition, for God’s intended meaning in Scripture, which 
may or may not have been discerned by the human author, but 
which is made clear by the subsequent revelation of the Holy 
Spirit. As one scholar clarifies, “In either event, the author 
does not intentionally convey the sensus plenior to his hearers. 
But at a later date, in the light of further revelation, the fuller 
meaning becomes clear to readers under the influence of the 
Spirit who inspired the original author.’’?8 

Some examples from John’s Gospel are instructive in learn- 
ing how the apostles understood the significance of Israel's 
history in the Old Testament. John interprets the Jewish disbe- 
lief of Jesus as the Messiah as a fulfillment of Jerusalem’s 
disbelief of Isaiah’s message. 


Even after Jesus had done all these miraculous signs in their 
presence, they still would not believe in him. This was to fulfill 
the word of Isaiah the prophet: “Lord, who has believed our 
message and to whom has the arm of the Lord been revealed?” 
(John 12:37-38, emphasis added; cf. Isaiah 53:1). 


While ancient Israel disbelieved the prophetic message of 
Isaiah concerning the coming Servant of Yahweh (Isaiah 53), 
the Jews in Jesus’ days disbelieved in a deeper sense, because 
they saw the fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy before their eyes 
and still would not believe in Him. John proceeds to clarify the 
theological implication of the Jewish rejection of Christ Jesus, 
appealing to Isaiah 6:9-10 in a literary form which conforms 
neither to the Hebrew text nor to that of the Septuagint. John 
introduces Jesus as actually doing what Isaiah originally had 
been commanded to do by Yahweh. According to Isaiah, God 
commanded him to tell Jerusalem: 


‘Be ever hearing, but never understanding; 
be ever seeing, but never perceiving.’ 
Make the heart of this people calloused; 
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make their ears dull and close their eyes. 
= lsarahwono a0 


John quotes Isaiah, however, as saying, “He [the Lord] has 
blinded their eyes and deadened their hearts, so they can 
neither see with their eyes, nor understand with their hearts 
. . . (John 12:40, emphasis added). John, therefore, turns 
God’s commission to the prophet Isaiah into a task fulfilled by 
Jesus Christ. He adds significantly, “Isaiah said this because he 
saw Jesus’ glory and spoke about him” (John 12:41). 

This impressive statement declares nothing less than that 
Isaiah — in his vision of the awesome holiness of Yahweh in the 
heavenly temple and of Isaiah’s prophetic calling to the people 
of Israel (Isaiah 6:1-8)—had in reality seen the glory of Christ 
in His pre-incarnate glory and had spoken about Christ Jesus. 
For John, the person of Jesus manifests a merger of the glory of 
Yahweh and of the prophetic mission of Isaiah?’ (cf. John 1:14; 
17:4-5). In this surprising way, the apostle John unfolds the 
fuller meaning of Isaiah’s prophetic mission and the subse- 
quent blinding of Israel. 

Jesus even read Isaiah’s description of the hypocrisy of 
Jerusalem’s worshipers—in the eighth century B.C.—as a 
prophecy of the hypocrisy of the Pharisees and rabbis of his 
own day: 


You hypocrites! Isaiah was right when he prophesied about you: 
“These people honor me with their lips, 
but their hearts are far from me. 
They worship me in vain; their teachings 
are but rules taught by men.” 
— Matthew 15:7-9, emphasis added; cf. Isaiah 29:13 


A literary comparison of Isaiah 6:9-10—both in the 
Masoretic text and in the Septuagint—and John 12:40 shows 
that John does not conscientiously stick to the letter of the Old 
Testament when he quotes it. While preserving the original 
meaning of the Hebrew text, John feels free to modify the 
original text—or its Greek version—in order to present the 
christological meaning more appropriately.*® For John, as well 
as for other New Testament authors,?! the christological mean- 
ing of the original text was of primary importance for their 
Christian understanding of the Old Testament. Henry M. Shires 
concludes from his study of John’s Gospel, “The Evangelist is 
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primarily influenced by his theological conviction [that Jesus is 
the Messiah of Israel], and he sees the O.T. as a resource that 
he may use in the effective formulation of his views. But for 
Christians the meaning of the O.T. is prophetic. ”?? 

In summary, the New Testament reveals a multiplex, 
Christ-centered approach to the Old Testament, which is theo- 
logically richer and more comprehensive than the hermeneutic 
of literalism. A consideration of several examples of the New 
Testament interpretation of messianic prophecies in the Old 
Testament has disclosed some fascinating patterns of promise 
and fulfillment within the larger framework of God’s ongoing 
salvation history. Based on the underlying presupposition of 
God’s sovereignty in Israel’s history, the New Testament recog- 
nizes some dzrect messianic prophecies in the Old Testament 
which have found their fulfillment in Christ Jesus. More often, 
however, the New Testament recognizes many zndzrect mes- 
sianic prophecies which have been confirmed in their fuller 
meaning (sensus plenzor) in Christ through a typological fulfill- 
ment, especially in the pattern of suffering followed by exalta- 
tion in the Royal Psalms. Finally, the New Testament inno- 
vated a messianic interpretation of nonpredictive historical 
passages of Israel’s experience in the Old Testament, again in 
terms of typological correlations. In these various ways the New 
Testament teaches that the events in Christ’s life — His birth in 
Bethlehem, His humiliating death, but also His resurrection 
and exaltation at the right hand of God — were not unforeseen, 
accidental events. They were the design of God’s predeter- 
mined purpose in His formation and calling of Israel. While 
the direct messianic prophecies have a definite apologetic use- 
fulness for the gospel proclamation to non-Christians, the 
promise-fulfillment pattern in the typological prophecies and 
in the history of Israel seem valid and cogent only for Chris- 
tians who already believe that Jesus is the Messiah of Israel’s 
prophecy. 

This faith in Christ Jesus is ultimately based on the objec- 
tive historical facts of Christ’s life and resurrection from the 
dead. Such faith opens the eyes to see Christ in the entire Old 
Testament,** so that messianic prophecies are no longer iso- 
lated and limited to a particular group of predictive prophecies 
or to some sections of the Scriptures (see John 5:39, 46; Luke 
24:27, 44-47). This view of Christ as the embodiment of Israel 
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and the representative of mankind we owe to Jesus Himself, 
because He understood the Old Testament, as a whole, typo- 
logically. For this reason the Old Testament cannot be ex- 
hausted or antiquated, even by the literal fulfillment of its 
predictions and prefigurations. “The conviction grows that the 
New Testament writers used the Scriptures with knowledge 
and spiritual understanding, fully knowing what they were do- 
ing. To them the Old Testament as a whole and in all its parts 
was a witness to Christ.”** Through the Spirit of Christ, the 
believer becomes excited in the joy of discovery to discern new 
veins of truth in Scripture which confirm the spiritual unity of 
the Old and New Testaments. The Old Testament becomes 
to him a Christian book just as much as the New Testament, 
because “the entirety of the Old Testament points as one great 
arrow to the fulfillment which the New Testament records.’*° 
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The Theological Significance 


and Mission of Israel 


In his Studies in the Name ‘Israel’ in the Old Testament 
(Uppsala, 1946), the Swedish scholar Gustaf A. Danell con- 
cludes that the name “Israel,” besides being used as the name of 
a person, can designate three related groups: (1) the union of 
the twelve tribes before the division of the kingdom; (2) the ten 
tribes of northern Israel; (3) Judah, after the fall of the northern 
kingdom, as the remnant of Israel (p. 9). Our primary interest 
seeks to penetrate beyond these external designations to the reli- 
gious nature and the theological meaning of the name “Israel” 
as presented in the Old and New Testaments. In this respect the 
Dutch Old Testament scholar A. R. Hulst has demonstrated 
that the name “Israel” has a twofold meaning from the outset: 
“people” or “nation” and “people of Yahweh” or “religious con- 
gregation.”! Let us briefly consider the religious-theological use 
of the name “Israel” in the Old Testament. 


Israel in the Old Testament 


The very first use of the name “Israel” in the Bible, in 
Genesis 32, presents an explanation of the origin and meaning 
of this new name. About to enter the land of Canaan, the guilt- 
ridden patriarch Jacob, out of fear for his life, began to wrestle 
one night with an unknown “Man” who appeared to possess 
superhuman strength. Jacob persistently entreated this Man 
for his blessing. The reply was then given, “Your name will no 
longer be Jacob, but Israel, because you have struggled with 
God and with men and have overcome” (Genesis 32:28; cf. 
35:9-10). Later the prophet Hosea interpreted Jacob’s struggle 
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as a struggle “with God,” “with the angel” (Hosea 12:3,4). The 
new name “Israel” is thus revealed to be of divine origin. It 
symbolizes Jacob’s new spiritual relation to Yahweh and stands 
for the reconciled Jacob through God's forgiving grace. 

It has been stressed that Jacob’s struggle was initiated by 
God and that Jacob’s victory was his progress “from resisting to 
clinging,” meaning that Jacob abandoned his own self- 
sufficiency and self-defense by clinging in trust to the Angel of 
God in order to receive the divine assurance of acceptance.’ E. 
G. White explains Jacob’s change of name as follows: “As an 
evidence that he had been forgiven, his name was changed 
from one that was a reminder of his sin, to one that com- 
memorated his victory. ”’ 

In other words, the name “Israel” from the beginning 
symbolizes a personal relation of reconciliation with God. The 
rest of Holy Scripture never loses sight of this sacred root of the 
name. In fact, God wants to repeat His initiative of wrestling 
with man to all Israelites who have descended from Jacob. 
Through the prophet Hosea, God presents Jacob’s struggle and 
total trust in Yahweh as an example that needed to be imitated 
by the apostate tribes of Israel, who were trusting more in the 
war-horses of Assyria and Egypt (Hosea 12:3-6; 14:1-3). In 
other words, Jacob’s struggle with God is set forth by Hosea as a 
prototype of the true Israel, as the normative pattern for the 
house of Israel in order to become the Israel of God. 

God’s purpose for the people of Israel was indicated by 
Moses when he said to Pharaoh, “This is what the LorpD says: 
Israel is my firstborn son, and I told you, ‘Let my son go, so he 
may worship me’”’ (Exodus 4:22). The tribes of Israel are called 
to worship the Lord, the Holy One, according to His revealed 
will. They are “His people Israel” (Exodus 18:1), “the Lorp’s 
community” (Numbers 20:4). 

Israel is different from all other nations, not because of 
any ethnic, moral, or political quality, but solely because Israel 
was chosen by the Lord to receive His promises made to the pa- 
triarchs (Deuteronomy 7:6-9). God redeemed Israel from its 
bondage to Egypt in order to bind Israel exclusively to Himself: 


You yourselves have seen what I did to Egypt, and how I car- 
ried you on eagles’ wings and brought you to myself. Now if you 
obey me fully and keep my covenant, then out of all nations 
you will be my treasured possession. Although the whole earth 
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is mine, you will be for me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation (Exodus 19:4-6). 


We may distinguish two aspects of God’s covenant with 
Israel. First, Israel as an ethnic unity was chosen to be God’s 
own people in order to worship Him because of His redeeming 
grace and love (cf. Ezekiel 16); secondly, Israel would only re- 
main God's treasured possession and holy nation if Israel would 
obey God and keep His covenant (Exodus 20-24). This is a 
clearly conditional aspect regarding Israel’s future status in 
God's covenant. 

Basic is the revelation that Israel’s national unity was from 
the outset based on God’s redeeming act for Israel and His 
claim on Israel’s worship and allegiance. The ethnic and the 
religious concepts are kept together through the Old Testa- 
ment concept of a faithful remnant.* G. E. Ladd explains: 


The prophets saw Israel as a whole as rebellious and disobe- 
dient and therefore destined to suffer the divine judgment. Still 
there remained within the faithless nation a remnant of be- 
lievers who were the object of God’s care. Here in the believing 
remnant was the true people of God.’ 


God’s covenant with Israel will therefore always continue 
through the remnant, even when the covenant curses would 
disperse Israel as an ethnic group among all the other nations 
of the world (see Deuteronomy 27-28) and the temple would be 
destroyed (see Leviticus 26). The divine promise is given that, 
in spite of Israel’s disobedience and rebellion against God, “I 
will not reject them or abhor them so as to destroy them com- 
pletely, breaking my covenant with them. I am the Lorp their 
God” (Leviticus 26:44). God’s plan for Israel on behalf of the 
nations will be fulfilled, but in God’s own, surprising way. 

The book of Deuteronomy stresses the objective of Israel’s 
election as a deeply religious mission. Israel is characterized as 
“the children of the Lorp your God” (Deuteronomy 14:1), as 
“a people holy to the Lorp your God,” “chosen to be his trea- 
sured possession” (Deuteronomy 14:2). Israel is called to re- 
spond to her Redeemer by worshiping Yahweh (Deuteronomy 
13:6-10) and thus to be religiously “blameless” before God 
(Deuteronomy 18:9-13). 

On all Israelites God had placed a sacred obligation: 


I am the LORD your God, who brought you out of Egypt, 
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out of the land of slavery. 
You shall have no other gods before me.. . 
— Exodus 20:2 


Hear, O Israel: the LORD our God, the LORD is one. 
Love the LORD your God with all your heart and with all your 
soul and with all your strength. 

— Deuteronomy 6:4-5 


And again: 


Be silent, O Israel, and listen! 
You have now become the people of the LORD your God. 
Obey the LORD your God and follow his commands and 
decrees that I give you today. 

— Deuteronomy 27:9-10 


At Mount Sinai the tribes of Israel were officially con- 
stituted as Israel, the people of the Lord. God’s own word and 
act elevated Israel into a worshiping congregation or assembly 
(qahal), in order to be a priestly light for the rest of humanity. 
Significant is the conclusion of A. Hulst regarding the meaning 
of the name “Israel” in Deuteronomy: 


Its concern is not with a conglomerate of different tribes and 
groups, not with a sum total of individuals, not —and this must 
be stressed — with a people as an ethnic entity beside other peo- 
ples, but rather with the “assembly,” the religious community 
which finds its unity in the word and law of Yahweh, and there- 
by ultimately in Yahweh Himself. 


The name “Israel” in Deuteronomy signifies, therefore, the 
people in their relation to Yahweh. In focus is not the people in 
their national aspect, not first of all as an ethnic group, but the 
people as a religious unit. It pertains to the purity of life in its 
social, religious and cultic spheres.® 


In the book of Deuteronomy the term “Israelites” (liter- 
ally: sons of Israel) (1:1; 4:44-46; 10:6; 28:69; 33:1; 34:8, 9; 
etc.) seems to designate more the physical descendents of 
Jacob, while the name “Israel” indicates the religious unity of 
the covenant people of God. Of course, blood relationship is 
not necessarily identical with faith relationship. Deuteronomy 
shows a distinction between the worshiping community and 
ethnic bonds. 

The religious law of Deuteronomy 23 allows Egyptian and 
Edomite families who had lived for three generations among 
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Israel to participate in the worship of “the assembly of the 
Lorn’ (qahal; Deuteronomy 23:7-8). The blessing of prosper- 
ity in the promised land in Deuteronomy is never uncondi- 
tional, but always depends on whether Israel keeps the Lord’s 
commandments and Torah (see Deuteronomy 26:16-19; 27:9- 
10). Joshua, the successor of Moses, reports how at Shechem 
Israel accepted the worship of the Lord alone as the basis of its 
common life (Joshua 24:16-18). Israel continually renewed her 
covenant with God in the sacred liturgy of her yearly festivals: 


At the central sanctuary the confederation of the twelve tribes 
was ever and again called back to its covenant relationship with 
the Lord, and pledged anew to the service of God through obe- 
dience to His law. So those things which happened at Sinai are 
not simply a series of historical happenings in the past; in the 
solemn worship of the twelve tribes they become again a pres- 
ent and contemporary reality . . . The word of proclamation 
makes visible the basis of Israel’s being. Unless this word is 
spoken, the fellowship of the twelve tribes is in danger of falling 
away into the error of self-assertion and self-determination.’ 


In the book of Psalms, which contains the name “Israel” 
fifty-nine times, “Israel” denotes the people as an assembly 
which worships Yahweh in the temple at Jerusalem.* The name 
“Judah” is practically never used to designate the worshiping 
community. 

The prophets of Israel began to indicate that Israel as a 
nation, because of her religious apostasy from Yahweh and her 
social injustice, would, like other nations, fall under the Lord’s 
punishing justice (Amos 3:2). Nevertheless, a remnant, a “holy 
seed,” would remain (1 Kings 19:18; Isaiah 6:13; 8:17-18; 
10:20-22). Amos was the first prophet who rejected the popular 
idea that Israel as a nation would be saved in the Day of 
Yahweh’s judgment of the world (Amos 3:2; 9:1-4, 9, 10). He 
stressed the condition of Israel’s relagzous response to the prom- 
ise of salvation: 


Seek the LORD and live, or he will sweep through the house of 
Joseph like a fire (Amos 5:6). 


Only a remnant from the nation of Israel would survive God’s 
future judgment (Amos 3:12; 5:15). This remnant would be 
sifted out through faithfulness to the covenant on the Day of 
Yahweh (5:15), just as God chose His remnant in the days of 
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Elijah (1 Kings 19:18). Surprisingly, Amos revealed another 
vital aspect of Israel’s restoration promise: also non-Israelites 
will be drawn into the circle of the eschatological remnant of 
Israel and the house of David: 


In that day I will restore David's fallen tent. I will repair its 
broken places, restore its ruins, and build it as it used to be, so 
that they may possess the remnant of Edom and all the nations 
that bear my name, declares the LORD, who will do these things 
(Amos 9:11-12). 


Amos’ prophecy announces that the eschatological remnant of 
Israel is “largely an entity of religious instead of national 
destination.”? 

The remnant motif becomes a leading element in Isaiah's 
proclamation of judgment and salvation. The combination of 
doom and salvation is inherent in the concept of the holiness of 
Yahweh. The prophet Isaiah felt totally lost, yet was graciously 
reconciled, purified, and called to be God’s ambassador 
(6:1-8). G. F. Hasel explains, “So the prophet himself may be 
considered the proleptic representative of the future remnant 
because he was confronted by Yahweh’s ‘holiness’ and emerged 
as a cleansed and purified individual.”!° 

The destructive judgment on the house of Israel and the 
house of David would not annihilate all life in Israel. “But as 
the terebinth and oak leave stumps when they are cut down, so 
the holy seed will be the stump in the land” (Isaiah 6:13). This 
“stump” or root stock represents both the destruction of the na- 
tion of Israel and the preserved life which would continue in 
the remnant. But this remnant of Israel wil be holy only 
because it has, like Isaiah, experienced God’s cleansing judg- 
ment. And “because of this experience it will stand in the right 
relationship of faith and trust and obedience to Yahweh. It will 
then be the carrier of election.” !! 

Isaiah uses the name “Israel” also for the house of Judah 
(Isaiah 1:1-3; 8:14). He announces the destruction of Israel as 
a nation (Isaiah 6:11-13) so that only God’s faithful remnant 
will inherit the covenant promises. God’s purpose with Israel as 
a “holy” nation (Exodus 19:6) or “holy” people (Deuteronomy 
7:6) was that “the whole earth” may be full of God’s glory 
(Isaiah 6:3). This aim had been thwarted by Israel’s unfaithful- 
ness. Yet God’s eternal purpose will stand and be fulfilled 
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through the holy remnant of Israel (Isaiah 4:2-6; 6:13). This 
concept of a holy remnant belongs to the core of Isaiah’s 
eschatology (cf. Isaiah 1:24-26). 

During the Syro-Ephraimitic crisis in Jerusalem (734-733 
B.C.), Isaiah revealed that a trusting faith in Yahweh is the 
distinctive criterion of the holy remnant (Isaiah 7:9; cf. 
30:15-18). Isaiah, and his children and disciples, were “signs 
and symbols in Israel from the Lorp Almighty” pointing for- 
ward to the future remnant (Isaiah 8:18). This fact shows that 
Isaiah uses the remnant motif not only for the eschatological 
judgment of God, but applies it also to the political crisis of his 
own time (cf. Isaiah 1:4-9; 11:11, 16). Isaiah’s hope is that the 
contemporary remnant of Israel will provide the condition for 
the emergence of the holy remnant of the future. Isaiah “does 
not know the distinction of a ‘secular-profane’ and a ‘theologi- 
cal’ remnant motif.”!? He uses his remnant motif only in a 
religious-theological sense, both for his own time and for the 
future. 

More than any other prophet’s words, Isaiah’s predictive 
prophecies of chapters 40-66 stand out as the great promises of 
Israel’s restoration after the Assyrian-Babylonian exile. In these 
accumulating assurances of Israel’s gathering out of the great 
dispersion, the prophetic focus is not exclusively on the physical 
descendants of Jacob who are committed to worship Yahweh. 
Isaiah envisions that among post-exilic Israel, many non- 
Israelites would be gathered who have chosen to worship the 
God of Israel. Two classes of people, foreigners and eunuchs 
(castrated males), who were forbidden entrance into the wor- 
shiping assembly of Yahweh according to the law of Moses 
(Deuteronomy 23:1-3), are now welcome to worship in the new 
temple on Mount Zion on the condition that they accept the 
Sabbath of the Lord and hold fast to God’s covenant. 


These I will bring to my holy mountain and give them joy in my 
house of prayer. Their burnt offerings and sacrifices will be ac- 
cepted on my altar; for my house will be called a house of 
prayer for all nations. The sovereign LORD declares—he who 
gathers the exiles of Israel: I will gather still others to them 
besides those already gathered (Isaiah 56:7-8, emphasis added; 
cf. 45:20-25). 


When Gentiles join themselves in faith and obedience 
to the Lord (Isaiah 56:3), the God of Israel will give those 
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foreigners within Israel “a memorial and a name better than 
sons and daughters . . . an everlasting name” (Isaiah 56:5). 
In this way Isaiah unfolds how God’s universal outreach to 
the world, as indicated in his covenant with Abraham (Gene- 
sis 23:3) and Israel (Exodus 19:6), will be ultimately fulfilled 
through a new Israel. The essential characteristic of this 
new Israel is not ethnic descent from Abraham, but the faith 
of Abraham, the worship of Yahweh. Believing Gentiles 
will enjoy the same rights and hopes of the covenant prom- 
ises as believing Israelites. Claus Westermann observes in 
Isaiah 56: 


Here . . . the physical and the spiritual have ceased to be 
necessarily united in this way. The name [Israel] may live on 
without descendents born of one’s body. . . . The new com- 
munity is on the way to a new form of association which is no 
longer identical with the old concepts of the chosen people. As 
early as here [Isaiah 56] we find important elements of the New 
Testament’s concept of community. . . . He ‘gathers’ Israel also 
from those who hitherto have not been able to belong to her.'? 


Westermann concludes that Isaiah views Israel, not primarily 
as an ethnic or political entity, but rather as a religious con- 
gregation or “church,” as the people of God. 

The prophet Micah unites the promise of a “remnant of 
Israel” (2:12), the new people of God, with the promise of the 
Messiah who would come out of Bethlehem (5:2). He will 
gather the remnant of Israel “like sheep in a pen, like a flock in 
its pasture” (2:12). “He will stand and shepherd his flock in the 
strength of the Lorn’ (5:4). 

The prophet Jeremiah, who served God during the last 
forty years of the kingdom of Judah (625-586 B.C.), uses the 
name “Israel” in various ways depending on each immediate 
context. It becomes clear, however, that Jeremiah does not 
focus his promises and predictions on the restoration of Israel 
as an independent political state, but on Israel as a restored 
spiritual people of God gathered from all twelve tribes. The 
new covenant which Yahweh shall make with the house of Is- 
rael and the house of Judah after the Babylonian exile will 
be explicitly different from the Sinaitic covenant (31:31-34). 
The restored Israel shall be a praying, worshiping remnant 
from all the twelve tribes, in which each Israelite, individually, 
has the experience of a saving relationship with God and obeys 
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His holy law with an undivided heart (31:6; 32:38-40). 

Although Jeremiah does not explicitly include non- 
Israelites in his prophecy of God’s new covenant with Israel, 
nevertheless all believers in Yahweh from all nations are in- 
cluded in principle. The privilege of belonging to the new 
covenant community is made contingent, not on ethnic or 
political conditions, but on a personal, spiritual connection 
with God, “or better, on God’s attitude to man.”!* God’s pur- 
pose, according to Jeremiah, is not a Jewish state as such, “but a 
people that obeys Yahweh, a community which serves Him and 
is wholly oriented toward Him.”!® This conclusion is under- 
scored by Jeremiah’s prediction that even the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lord, the visible symbol of God’s presence in the 
temple of Jerusalem, shall no longer be remembered or needed 
(Jeremiah 3:16). 

The prophet Ezekiel, who was himself deported to Baby- 
lon in 597 B.C., also predicted that a new, spiritual Israel shall 
return from exile in all nations to their homeland: 


They will return to it and remove all its vile images and 
detestable idols. I will give them an undivided heart and put a 
new spirit in them; I will remove from them their heart of stone 
and give them a heart of flesh. Then they will follow my decrees 
and be careful to keep my laws. They will be my people, and I 
will be their God. But as for those whose hearts are devoted to 
their vile images and detestable idols, I will bring down on their 
own heads what they have done, declares the Sovereign LORD 
(Ezekiel 11:18-21). 


These and similar predictions (cf. 36:24-33; 37:22-26) 
stress that God’s central concern with Israel is her restoration, 
not as a secular, political state, but as a united theocracy, a 
spiritually cleansed and truly worshiping people of God. Eze- 
kiel’s focus in his restoration promises is not primarily on 
Israel’s return to her homeland, but on her return to Yahweh. 
He states that God shall purge the exiled Israelites in “the 
desert of the nations” from their defiling idolatry and spirit of 
secularization so that only a repentant and cleansed Israel 
would return to the land of Israel (Ezekiel 20:32-36).1® 

The post-exilic Israel was a religious community centered 
around the rebuilt temple, not around a royal throne. Al- 
though the majority of the returned exiles were from the tribes 
of Judah and Levi, this spiritual remnant regarded itself as the 
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continuation and representation of the Israel of God (Ezra 2:2, 
70;.3:1, 11; 4:3; 6:16-17, 21; Nehemiah 1:6; 21029 T7: 
10:39: 12:47 ;Malachialaljcb32411). 

The prophet Zechariah predicted that in Israel the dif- 
ference between ritual holiness and the ordinary life will 
ultimately be abolished and that no idolater shall remain in 
Israel: 

Every pot in Jerusalem and Judah will be holy to the LORD 
Almighty, and all who come to sacrifice will take some of the 
pots and cook in them. And on that day there will no longer be 
a Canaanite in the house of the LORD Almighty (Zechariah 
14:21). 

The last prophet, Malachi, stressed that those Israelites 
who “fear Yahweh” are the people of God, and that only those 
“who serve God” are recognized as God’s own treasured posses- 
sion in the last Judgment Day (Malachi 3:16-4:3). Judah is 
regarded as the sons of Jacob and the inheritor of God’s cove- 
nant with Israel (1:1; 2:11; 3:6; 4:4). 

In summary, the Old Testament uses the name “Israel” in 
more than one way. First and foremost, it stands for the reli- 
gious covenant community, the people who worship Yahweh in 
truth and Spirit. Secondarily, it denotes a distinct ethnic group 
or nation which is called to become spiritual Israel. Decisive for 
the Old Testament prophets and their prophecies is the theo- 
logical quality of “people of God,” not their ethnic and politi- 
cal characteristics. The original meaning of the name “Israel,” 
as a symbol of acceptance with God by His forgiving grace 
(Genesis 32:28), forever remains the sacred root to which the 
prophets call the natural tribes of Israel to return (Hosea 12:6; 
Jeremiah 31:31-34; Ezekiel 36:26-28). 

Whenever the Old Testament prophets portray the escha- 
tological remnant of Israel, it is always characterized as a 
faithful, religious community which worships God with a new 
heart on the basis of the “new covenant” (Joel 2:32; Zephaniah 
3:12, 13; Jeremiah 31:31-34; Ezekiel 11:16-21). This faithful 
remnant of the end-time will become God’s witness among all 
the nations and includes also non-Israelites, regardless of their 
ethnic origin (Zechariah 9:7; 14:16; Isaiah 66:19; Daniel 7:27; 
12:1-3). 

The total picture of the Old Testament eschatological 
remnant reveals that Israel’s covenant blessings as a whole will 
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be fulfilled, not in unbelieving national Israel, but only in that 
Israel which is faithful to Yahweh and trusts in His Messiah. 
This remnant of Israel will incorporate the faithful remnants 
of all the gentile nations and thus fulfill the divine purpose of 
Israel’s election. 


The Universal Purpose 
of Israel’s Election 


Moses had stressed the fact that God has chosen and 
redeemed Israel, not because of any moral virtue in the Is- 
raelites themselves, but exclusively because of God’s faithful- 
ness to His gracious promises made to the patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Deuteronomy 7:7-9; Exodus 2:24-25). He 
who had brought Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldeans (Gene- 
sis 15:7), had brought the tribes of Israel out of Egypt (Exodus 
20:2) in order to fulfill the Abrahamic covenant: 


I will make you into a great nation and I will bless you. I will 
make your name great, and you will be a blessing. I will bless 
those who bless you, and whoever curses you I will curse; and 
all peoples on earth will be blessed through you (Genesis 
12:213 Ci 22:17-18; 26:4). 


We need to keep in view the organic unity of this multiple 
promise and its universal purpose: to bless all the peoples of the 
earth through Abraham and his offspring. This universal bless- 
ing undoubtedly serves to counteract the universal curse which 
had fallen upon the whole human race because of its rebellion 
against God (Genesis 3:17; 4:11-12). While “curse” stands for 
the destructive powers which ultimately lead to death, “bless- 
ing’ represents the restoring, prospering, and prevailing 
powers which ultimately lead to life eternal (cf. Genesis 22:17; 
Numbers 23:7-10, 20-24; 2 Samuel 7:29). In this light it be- 
comes clear that the divine election of Abram, and of Israel as 
a people, served the universal purpose of salvation. Israel's par- 
ticular ethnic and geographic promises are subordinated to the 
purpose of saving mankind and not to a different and indepen- 
dent goal. The prophet Isaiah states: 


It is too small a thing for you to be my servant to restore the 
tribes of Jacob and bring back those of Israel I have kept. I will 
also make you a light for the Gentiles, that you may bring my 
salvation to the ends of the earth (Isaiah 49:6). 
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Jesus confirms: “Salvation is from the Jews” (John 4:22). 
Israel’s particular election is therefore organically one with 
God’s universal plan of salvation. As G. Vos summarizes, “The 
election of Abraham, and in the further development of things 
of Israel, was meant as a particularistic means toward a 
univeralistic end.’!8 

From the very outset Israel was called to be a priestly light 
among the nations, “a kingdom of priests and a holy nation” 
(Exodus 19:6). All the other nations were called by God to 
share in the blessing given to Israel “if they acknowledged 
Israel or its king as bearer of the blessing.”'® God’s plan of 
universal blessing and peace by means of Israel’s election 
(Psalm 72:17; Jeremiah 4:2) becomes the subject of predictive 
prophecy in Isaiah: 

In the last days the mountain of the LORD’s temple will be 
established as chief among the mountains; it will be raised 
above the hills, and all nations will stream to it. Many peoples 
will come and say, “Come, let us go up to the mountain of the 
LORD, to the house of the God of Jacob. He will teach us his 
ways, so that we may walk in his paths.” The law will go out 
from Zion, the word of the LORD from Jerusalem. He will judge 
between the nations and will settle disputes for many peoples. 
They will beat their swords into plowshares and their spears in- 
to pruning hooks. Nation will not take up sword against nation, 
nor will they train for war anymore. Come, O house of Jacob, 
let us walk in the light of the LORD (Isaiah 2:2-5). 


This prediction does not in the least eliminate or diminish 
the moral condition of loving obedience to the revealed Torah 
on the part of Israel or the Davidic king. In the name of God, 
Jeremiah confronted a backsliding Israel in Jerusalem with the 
original condition: “Obey me, and I will be your God and you 
will be my people” (Jeremiah 7:23). 

Israel’s election did not imply the rejection of the other 
peoples, but rather their inclusion. Israel was chosen, not just 
for its own salvation, but to lead the whole world to share in 
her saving knowledge and blessing. In short, Israel was chosen 
to represent the attractive character and saving will of Yahweh 
to the Gentiles. Commenting on Jeremiah 7:23, H. H. Rowley 
wrote these thought-provoking words: 


The purpose of the election is service, and when the service is 
withheld the election loses its meaning, and therefore fails. . . . 
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If she [Israel] ceased to acknowledge Yahweh to be her God, 
then she declared that she no longer wished to be His people. 
This is well brought out in Jeremiah’s parable of the potter (Jer 
18:1f.). The vessel that fails to realize the intention of the potter 
is refashioned into another vessel. . . . Her high calling to be 
the Chosen People was not the mark of the Divine indulgence 
or favouritism, but a summons to a task exacting and unceas- 
ing, and election and task were so closely bound together that 
she could not have the one without the other.?° 


If Israel would finally determine to be unfaithful to 
Yahweh, she would lose her privileges to receive God’s blessings 
and be placed under the covenant curse, as stated so forth- 
rightly in Leviticus 26 and Deuteronomy 28. The history of 
Israel, as recorded by Moses and the prophets, has been called 
“a history of failure” (R. Bultmann). Nevertheless, God’s pur- 
pose for the world cannot be thwarted (Job 42:2). It is written, 
“I say: My purpose will stand, and I will do all that I please” 
(Isaiah 46:11). When Israel failed as a nation, the Lord Him- 
self provided a perfect Israelite as the blessing and the light for 
both Israel and the world. The promised Messiah will not fail, 
because “the will of the Lorn will prosper in his hand” (Isaiah 
ie Nyy 

The fundamental purpose of Israel’s mission reaches its 
greatest clarity in Isaiah’s four prophetic “Songs concerning 
the Servant of Yahweh” (Isaiah 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 
52:13-53:12). We take the position that the Servant stands for 
both the collective Israel and the representative Israelite in 
whom the people of Israel were embodied. Israel as a whole 
was Called to be a missionary community, but ultimately only 
One would prove to fulfill Israel’s mission, as Isaiah had out- 
lined. The chosen Servant would serve the Lord, not only in 
spreading the knowledge of the true God to the ends of the 
earth (Isaiah 42:1-4), but also serve God in gathering Israel 
back to God (Isaiah 49:5-6). The Servant is called Israel (Isaiah 
49:3) and also thought of as having a mission to Israel (Isaiah 
49:5-6). To modern thought, this tension between identifica- 
tion and differentiation posits an antithesis but, as is being 
widely acknowledged today, “The Hebrew concept of corpor- 
ate personality can reconcile both, and pass without explana- 
tion or explicit indication from one to the other in a fluidity of 
transition.’”?! This means that in ancient Israel a representative 
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individual could express the higher purpose of a group or na- 
tion. For instance, the king in Israel is called the “son” of God 
(2 Samuel 7:14; Psalm 2:7); while Hosea also calls the nation of 
Israel “son” of God (Hosea 11:1). This Hebrew concept of rep- 
resentation or “corporate personality” is the very foundation of 
the Christian doctrine of salvation by faith in Christ, as pro- 
claimed by the apostle Paul: “For as in Adam all die, so in 
Christ all will be made alive” (1 Corinthians 15:22). 

The prophet Isaiah distinguishes between an actual Israel, 
which is a “blind” and “deaf” servant of Yahweh (Isaiah 
42:19-20), and the suffering servant of Yahweh as the faithful 
Israel (Isaiah 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13-53:12). As one 
scholar observes: 


But while the Servant is in some sense the representative or em- 
bodiment of Israel, he is distinguished from the nation as a 
whole, to which indeed his mission is first directed, as well as 
(thereafter) to the Gentile world.?? 


The individual Servant is strengthened by God for his mission and 
is vindicated against false charges from either Jewish or gentile 
opposition (Isaiah 50:4-9). The fourth Song of Yahweh’s Servant, 
Isaiah 52:13-53:12, has been called “the culminating glory of Old 
Testament religion” (H. W. Robinson). The Servant would ac- 
cept not only suffering and contempt, but also — unlike any other 
prophet — even death as the crowning act of his obedience, as “the 
very means by which he fulfills the purpose of God . . . and in 


consequence brings blessing and liberation to multitudes. ”?3 


For he was cut off from the land of the living; for the transgres- 
sion of my people he was stricken. . . . Yet it was the LORD’s will 
to crush him and cause him to suffer, and though the LORD 
makes his life a guilt offering, he will see his offering and pro- 
long his days, and the will of the LORD will prosper in his hand 
(Isaiah 53:8b, 10). 


In this dramatic prophecy the new idea is presented of a 
suffering which is redemptive. As H. H. Rowley explains: 


It redeems not only the sufferer, but those who inflict it on him; 
and it redeems not only by its own virtue, merely because it is 
suffering, but because of the spirit in which it is endured. The 
Servant fulfills his mission to the world by suffering at the 
world’s hands, and by yielding his life without struggle or com- 
plaint to be a sacrifice for those who slay him.*4 
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Ultimately, the suffering of the chosen Servant is vicarious 
before God because “the Lorp has laid on him the iniquity of 
us all” (Isaiah 53:6). This surprising message of triumph for 
Israel and the human race would only be understood and rec- 
ognized by the Gentiles after the historical fulfillment of the 
death and resurrection of the Servant of Yahweh (Isaiah 52: 
13-15). 

The Servant of Isaiah 42-53 possesses the vital characteris- 
tics of the promised Davidic Messiah of Isaiah 11:1-10: “On the 
Davidic Messiah and the Servant alike the Spirit of Yahweh 
rests; both administer justice equitably, among the nations as 
well as in Israel.”’?® This identification of the suffering Servant 
with the promised messianic King was never conceived as a pos- 
sibility in Judaism. How can the glorious Messiah at one and 
the same time be one who judges the earth, slays the wicked 
with the breath of his lips, and also be one who passively suffers 
death by his enemies? 

Here we come face to face with the revolutionary new un- 
derstanding of Jesus of Nazareth concerning the mission of the 
promised Messiah. He united the three different concepts of Is- 
rael’s prophecy — the coming Davidic King; the Son of Man (in 
Daniel 7); the suffering Servant of God—all in one Person: 
Himself.?° 

Jesus saw a definite order in the tasks of the Messiah: first 
an appearance in lowliness to fulfill the mission of the suffering 
Servant, and after this His appearance as King-Judge in divine 
glory. He even reproved His disciples of being slow of heart in 
believing this messianic program: 


Did not the Christ [or Messiah] have to suffer these things and 
then enter his glory? And beginning with Moses and all the 
Prophets, he explained to them what was said in all the Scrip- 
tures concerning himself (Luke 24:26-27). 


God’s purpose in His election of Abraham and Israel to 
redeem the world and reestablish it under the kingship of God 
was, in principle, fulfilled in the life, death, and resurrection 
of Messiah Jesus. Christ was the only perfectly obedient seed of 
Abraham, the only sinless Israelite who indeed deserved the 
endless blessings of God’s covenant with Israel. Christ now of- 
fers the blessing of God’s redemptive reign to all men, to Jews 
and Gentiles alike, without distinction (John 12:32; Galatians 
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3:14). God’s plan with Israel on behalf of the Gentiles was 
therefore not thwarted or postponed, but rather prospered in 
the Messiah (Isaiah 53:10). God’s plan progressed without 
delay, when the fullness of time had come (Galatians 4:4, 5) 
and Christ was exalted as the messianic Ruler at the right hand 
of God (Acts 2:36; 5:31; 1 Corinthians 15:25). In Christ all 
God’s promises are “yes” (2 Corinthians 1:20). Christ has 
established His own messianic Israel, His ekklesza or Church, 
His spiritual kingdom or rulership in the present world (Mat- 
thew 16:18; 13:41). 
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The Ecclesiological Interpretation 


of Israels Remnant 


Ecclesiology, or the doctrine of the Church, is claimed 
to be the “touchstone” or decisive test of dispensationalism. ! 
C. C. Ryrie argues that the Church is distinct and separate 
from Israel in two respects: (1) in the Church the Gentiles are 
placed on equal footing with the Jews; (2) Christ dwells within 
the Church, His spiritual body. 

The Church must have been unknown in Old Testament 
times, he infers, because it is called a “mystery” by the apostle 
Paul (Ephesians 3:4-6; Colossians 1:25-27). Furthermore, Paul 
calls the Church of Christ explicitly a “new man” (Ephesians 
2:15), a creation which was the result of the death of Christ. 
The Church is built upon Christ’s resurrection and ascension 
(Ephesians 1:20-23; 4:7-13) and became operative only on the 
day of Pentecost (Acts 2). The Church, he asserts, is not a sub- 
ject of Old Testament prophecy, and therefore “the Church is 
not fulfilling Israel’s promises”; consequently “Israel herself 
must fulfill them and that in the future.”? The Church will be 
“raptured” away from the world before God again deals with 
Israel. Ryrie concludes, “The essence of dispensationalism, 
then, is the distinction between Israel and the Church.” He 
appeals to 1 Corinthians 10:32 to confirm his thesis that 
“natural Israel and the Church are also contrasted in the New 
Testament.’”* 

However, the question is not, Does the New Testament 
contrast the Church with “natural Israel’? but rather, Is the 
Church called “the Israel of God” in the New Testament and is 
it presented there as the new Israel, the only heir of all God’s 
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promised covenant blessings for the present and the future? 
Further questions that should be examined are, When exactly 
did the Church begin, according to Christ? and, How do Christ 
and the New Testament writers apply God’s ancient covenants 
with Abraham, with Israel, and with David? 


Christ’s Gathering of Israel’s Remnant 
The Beginning of the Church 


The Christian Church was not created by Paul’s 
preaching among the Gentiles, but by Christ personally within 
Palestinian Judaism. At His baptism in the Jordan River, 
Christ was “revealed to Israel” as the Messiah of prophecy (of 
Isaiah 42-53). God anointed Him with the Holy Spirit (Acts 
10:38) and testified from heaven that Jesus was the Son of God, 
the chosen Servant of Yahweh. He would fulfill the prophetic 
messianic role of bearing the sins of the world as the Lamb of 
God (John 1:29-34, 41; Matthew 3:16, 17). 

His coming to Israel was the highest test for the Jewish nation 
of its relation to the covenant of God. As the Messiah, He was to 
be the “stumbling stone,” the “rock that makes them [Israel] fall” 
(Romans 9:32, 33; 1 Peter 2:8). Simeon had predicted: 


This child is destined to cause the falling and rising of many in 
Israel, and to be a sign that will be spoken against, so that the 
thoughts of many hearts will be revealed (Luke 2:34, 35). 


Israel’s relation to Yahweh was to be decisively determined 
before God by Israel's relation to the first advent of Christ and 
His atoning sacrifice. He came as God’s unique Representative 
to speak and act on God’s behalf to Israel and the world (John 
12:48-50). Everyone’s eternal destiny, life or death, is bound 
up with the individual’s reaction to the claims of Jesus Christ: 


The Father loves the Son and has placed everything in his 
hands. Whoever believes in the Son has eternal life, but 
whoever rejects the Son will not see life, for God’s wrath re- 
mains on him (John 3:35, 36; emphasis added). 


Whoever believes in him is not condemned, but whoever does 
not believe stands condemned already because he has not 
believed in the name of God’s one and only Son (John 3:18; cf. 
5:24, 25; emphasis added). 


What counts before God for the individual Jew, counts for 
the Jewish nation collectively. Jesus told those Jews who claimed 
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to be children of God and Abraham, yet planned to kill Him 
because He had proclaimed that Israel must be set free from 
sin by Him as the Son of God, “You belong to your father, the 
devil, and you want to carry out your father’s desire” (John 
8:44). For Jesus the true descendants of Abraham were ulti- 
mately defined, not by the blood of Abraham, but by the faith 
of Abraham. Sonship and fatherhood are primarily deter- 
mined, not by physical, but by spiritual relationship (cf. Mat- 
thew 12:47, 50). The test for Israel had come in its reaction to 
Jesus as Messiah. Christ claimed that all Israel should come to 
Him to receive the rest of God or they would stand judged: 


Come to me, all you who are weary and burdened, and I will 
give you rest (Matthew 1:28; cf. Isaiah 45:22). 


He who is not with me is against me, and he who does not 
gather with me scatters (Matthew 12:30; cf. 18:20; 23:37). 


Christ was sent first of all to gather “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” to Himself as the Messiah, just as the prophets 
had predicted that (the coming) David would gather Israel for 
Yahweh (Matthew 15:24; 10:5, 6; cf. Ezekiel 34:15, 16, 23, 24; 
Jeremiah 23:3-5). Christ was convinced that He was sent also to 
redeem the world (John 3:16) and that the Gentiles needed to 
rally to Him (cf. Isaiah 11:10; Matthew 11:28). 

Christ proclaimed that His mission—to suffer death under 
God’s judgment — was intended to benefit all peoples: “But I, 
when I am lifted up from the earth, will draw all men to my- 
self” (John 12:32). The evangelist John explains that Jesus died 
“not only for that nation but also for the scattered children of 
God, to bring them together and make them one” (John 
11:52). Referring to Isaiah’s prophecy of a future gathering of 
Gentiles to the temple, Christ announced: 


I have other sheep that are not of this sheep pen. I must bring 
them also. They too will listen to my voice and there shall be 
one flock and one shepherd (John 10:16; cf. Isaiah 56:8). 


As the messianic Shepherd, Christ declares here that He 
was sent to fulfill Israel’s covenant promises of the gathering of 
Israel. As the Messiah He came to gather Israel to Himself (see 
Matthew 12:30), but more than that, to gather the Gentiles to 
Himself (see John 12:32). This called for a decision of faith in 
Him as the Messiah of Israel. For this universal mission He 
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called from Israel His twelve apostles, who in their chosen 
number clearly represent the twelve tribes of Israel. By offi- 
cially ordaining twelve disciples as his apostles (see Mark 3:14, 
15), Christ constituted a new Israel, the messianic remnant of 
Israel, and called it His church (see Matthew 16:18). In the 
ordination of the twelve, Christ founded His church as a new 
organism, with its own structure and authority, endowing her 
with “the keys of the kingdom of heaven” (verse 19; cf. 18:17). 

Christ’s final decision regarding the Jewish nation came at 
the end of His ministry, when the Jewish leaders had determined 
to reject His claim of being Israel’s Messiah. Christ’s words in 
Matthew 23 reveal that Israel’s guilt before God had reached its 
completion (Matthew 23:32). His verdict was therefore: “I tell 
you that the kingdom of God will be taken away from you and 
given to a people who will produce its fruit” (Matthew 21:43; 
emphasis added). This solemn decision implies that Israel would 
no longer be the people of God and would be replaced by a peo- 
ple that would accept the Messiah and His message of the king- 
dom of God. Which new “people” did Christ have in mind? On 
one earlier occasion Christ noticed, to His amazement, that a 
Roman centurion showed more faith in Him than anyone in Is- 
rael had ever done. Then He had said: 


I say to you that many will come from the east and west, and 
will take their places at the feast with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven [kingdom of God, Luke 13:28]. 
But the subjects of the kingdom will be thrown outside, into the 
darkness, where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth 
(Matthew 8:11, 12; emphasis added). 


In this light it becomes evident that Christ did not promise 
the kingdom of God—the theocracy —to another “generation” 
of Jews in the far future, as dispensational writers favor,” but 
rather to Christ-believing people from all races and nations, 
“from the east and the west.” In short, His Church (“My 
Church,” Matthew 16:18) would replace the Christ-rejecting 
nation. It has been pointed out that Matthew is interested in 
showing the continuity of God’s rule of salvation: 


The basilei tou Theou [kingdom of God] is a reality which 
overarches both the Old and New Testaments. God has con- 
ferred it on Israel and again taken it away after she became 
guilty. It is conferred anew on a people. As the old bearer was a 
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“people,” so also the new one. Thus the continuity of the 
Kingdom entails the continuity of a people of God.°® 


The kingdom of God was manifested as a present reality in 
Christ’s life and mission. The messianic hope of the Old Testa- 
ment was actually fulfilled in Christ’s victorious ministry over 
sin, Satan, and death, so that Christ publicly announced, “If 
I drive out demons by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of 
God has come upon you” (Matthew 12:28; emphasis added). 
This is the kingdom of God that the Jews rejected. G. E. Ladd 
states, “When the nation as a whole rejected the offer, those 
who accepted it were constituted the new people of God, the 
sons of the Kingdom, the true Israel, the incipient church.” 
Jesus Himself identified the “people” whom God had chosen. 
To His disciples He said, “Do not be afraid, little flock, for 
your Father has been pleased to give you the kingdom” (Luke 
12:32, emphasis added; cf. 22:29). Here Christ unmistakably 
identifies His disciples as the true Israel, because the Israel of 
God was called the flock or sheep of God by Israel’s prophets 
(Isaiah 40:11; Jeremiah 31:10; Ezekiel 34:12-14). The true 
Israel finds her identity in accepting the yoke of Messiah Jesus 
(Matthew 11:29). Those who follow Christ are the true sons of 
the kingdom (Matthew 13:37, 38; cf. 8:12). F. F. Bruce con- 
firms: “Jesus’ calling of disciples around Himself to form the 
‘little flock’ who were to receive the kingdom (Luke 12:32; cf. 
Daniel 7:22, 27) marks Him out as the founder of the New 
Israelis 

Jesus’ preaching of faith and repentance as the condition 
for entering the kingdom (Mark 1:15) leads to the conclusion 
that “It can hardly be conceived of anything but the beginning 
of the gathering of a remnant of faith along the lines of the 
remnant hopes of the OT prophecies.’’® Christ created His 
Church, not beszde Israel, but as the faithful remnant of Israel 
that inherits the covenant promises and responsibilities. 
Christ’s Church is not separated from the Israel of God, only 
from the Christ-rejecting Jewish nation. Christ assumed the 
place of God when He promised: 


For where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them (Matthew 18:20, RSV). 


Here Jesus obviously discriminates the Christ-believing 
Israel—which is gathered to Him—from the Christ-rejecting 
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Israel that gathers only around Moses. Christ’s statement is 
brought into sharper relief if it is contrasted with the familiar 
rabbinic saying: “When two sit together and concern them- 
selves with words of the Torah, then the Shekina is among 
them” (Aboth 3, 2; in the Mishna). 

The immediate consequence of Christ’s taking the theoc- 
racy away from the nation of Israel was the bestowal of the 
covenant curse, as specified by Moses in Leviticus 26 and 
Deuteronomy 28, and by Daniel in chapter 9:26, 27 of his 
book. Weeping intensely over the city’s horrible future under 
God’s curse, Christ lamented: 


If you, even you, had only known on this day what would bring 
you peace — but now it is hidden from your eyes. The days will 
come upon you when your enemies will build an embankment 
against you and will dash you to the ground, you and the chil- 
dren within your walls. They will not leave one stone on 
another, because you did not recognize the time of God’s com- 
ing to you (Luke 19:42-44; emphasis added). 


O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, you who kill the prophets and stone 
those sent unto you, how often I have longed to gather your 
children together, as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, 
but you were not willing. Look, your house is left to you 
desolate (Matthew 23:37, 38; emphasis added). 


Christ’s coming to Jerusalem had been “the time of God's 
coming” to Israel. The consequences of the Messiah’s with- 
drawal were immense for the Jewish nation. The loss of God's 
protective theocracy will reach till the very end of time (Daniel 
9:26, 27; Luke 21:24; 1 Thessalonians 2:16). Christ emphati- 
cally urged His little flock, the faithful remnant of Israel, to 
flee out of the doomed city when the abominable desolator 
would approach the city (Mark 13:14; Matthew 24:15-20; 
Luke 21:20-24). 

Only in Christ could Israel as a nation have remained the 
true covenant people of God. In rejecting Jesus as God’s mes- 
sianic King, the Jewish nation failed the decisive test of fulfill- 
ing God's purpose for the Gentiles. Christ, however, renewed 
God’s covenant with His twelve apostles. He bestowed the 
divine calling of ancient Israel on His messianic flock, to be the 
light of the world (Matthew 5:14) and to “make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
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Son and of the Holy Spirit” (Matthew 28:19). God was not 
dependent on the Jewish nation for the fulfillment of His divine 
purpose for all men. His plan could not be thwarted or delayed 
by Israel’s rejection of the Messiah. The day of Pentecost 
proved that God was “on schedule.” Precisely when the annual 
festival of Pentecost had arrived (Acts 2:1; literally: “was com- 
pleted”), new, dramatic events took place in fulfillment of 
prophecy. From heaven Christ poured out the promised Spirit 
on the faithful remnant of Israel. 


The Church as the Remnant 
in Israel’s Prophecies 


The apostles did not regard the Church as a temporary in- 
terruption of God’s plan, outside the scope of Israel’s prophecy. 
Instead of any suggestion of a postponement of God’s kingdom 
or a change of God's plan, the apostles stressed that every oc- 
currence in Christ’s life, death, resurrection, ascension, His 
outpouring of the Spirit of God, and His enthronement at the 
right hand of God, were all the unfolding and explicit fulfill- 
ments of Israel’s prophecies. Christ’s betrayal and death are ex- 
plained by Peter on the day of Pentecost as the fulfillment of 
“God’s set purpose and foreknowledge” (Acts 2:23). Even the 
persecution of Christ’s Church in Jerusalem is viewed as what 
God’s “power and will had decided beforehand should 
happen” (Acts 4:28; with an appeal to Psalm 2:1, 2). 

With regard to Christ’s ascension to heaven and His en- 
thronement as the Davidic Ruler of both Israel and the na- 
tions, Peter appeals to David’s prophetic Psalm 110, saying: 


For David did not ascend to heaven, and yet he said, The Lord 
said to my Lord: Sit at my right hand until I make your 
enemies a footstool for your feet. Therefore let all Israel be 
assured of this: God has made this Jesus, whom you crucified, 
both Lord and Christ (Acts 2:34-36). 


Peter’s application of Psalm 110 to Christ’s present kingship 
has been called “an amazing bit of reinterpretation of Old 
Testament prophecy,” because the promise of Psalm 110 refers 
to the king’s throne in Jerusalem (see Psalm 110:2). Ladd 
explains: 


Peter, under inspiration, transfers the throne of David from its 
earthly site in Jerusalem to heaven itself. . . . Now he is 
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enthroned at God’s right hand. Now that his messianic suffer- 
ings are past, he has entered in upon his messianic reign, and 
he will continue that reign until all his enemies have been sub- 
dued (1 Corinthians 15:25).!° 


Peter’s interpretation is not a literal exegesis of Psalm 110, 
but the authorized christological application of David’s proph- 
ecy. The Christian method of interpreting the Old Testament 
is to understand Israel’s prophecy in the light of Christ and the 
New Testament. Then there is no postponement of Christ’s 
kingdom at all, but only new progress and dramatic fulfillment 
(some three thousand Jews accepted Peter's interpretation and 
were baptized into Christ and His Church, Acts 2:41). Peter’s 
interpretation of the outpouring of the Spirit as the direct 
fulfillment of Joel’s prophecy for the last days (Acts 2:16-21) 
confirms the concept that the Church was not an unforeseen, 
unpredicted entity in the Old Testament. Rather it was the sur- 
prising fulfillment of Joel’s remnant prophecy. Thus the Church 
is not an afterthought or interruption of God’s plan with Israel 
for the world, but the divine progress and realization of the 
eschatological remnant of Israel. Shortly after the outpouring of 
God’s Spirit on the Church, Peter stated categorically, “Indeed, 
all the prophets from Samuel on, as many as have spoken, have 
foretold these days” (Acts 3:24). In other words, since Pentecost 
all the Old Testament prophecies concerning the remnant of 
Israel have received their actual fulfillment in the formation of 
the apostolic Church. The Church is plainly prophesied in the 
remnant promises of the Old Testament. 

Peter addressed the Christian churches of his time, scat- 
tered throughout the Middle East (1 Peter 1:1), with the 
honorable titles of Israel: 


You are a chosen people, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
people belonging to God, that you may declare the praises of 
him who called you out of darkness into his wonderful light (1 
Peters? 39;-Ct.e Exodus 119:546), 


Although the apostle does not use the name “Israel,” every- 
thing Israel stood for, as the covenant people of God, he now 
applies to the Church. This is Peter’s ecclesiological inter- 
pretation of God’s covenant with Israel (Exodus 19:5, 6). This 
application is the outgrowth of the christological interpretation 
of the messianic prophecies. The ecclesiological application is 
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only the organic extension of the christological fulfillment. As 
the body is organically connected to the head, so is the Church 
to the Messiah. The ecclesiological interpretation completely 
removes the ethnic and national restrictions of Israel’s old cove- 
nant. The new-covenant people is no longer characterized by 
the bonds of race or country but exclusively by faith in Christ. 
This can be called Peter’s spiritualization of Israel as a “holy 
nation.” He thinks along the lines of a Passover typology when 
he stresses that Christians, as “God’s elect,” were “redeemed” 
by “the precious blood of Christ, a lamb without blemish or 
defect” (1 Peter 1:1, 18, 19). This Passover typology (see Ex- 
odus 12:5) is also used by the apostle Paul in 1 Corinthians 5:7. 
Furthermore, Peter’s description of the Church as being 
“called out of darkness into his wonderful light” (1 Peter 2:9) 
strongly suggests an analogy with Israel’s exodus from Egypt, 
the house of bondage (Exodus 4:23; 19:4; Isaiah 43:21). As an- 
cient Israel experienced its exodus salvation in order to praise 
Yahweh's faithfulness and saving virtues, so the Church ex- 
periences her present salvation from the dominion of darkness 
in order to “declare the praises of him who called you to his 
wonderful light” (cf. also Colossians 1:13). This amounts to 
saying that the Christian community is the true Israel.” 
When Peter continues to cite a specific prophecy made to 
Israel, he consistently follows the ecclesiological application: 


Once you were not a people, but now you are the people of 
God; once you had not received mercy, but now you have re- 
ceived mercy (1 Peter 2:10; cf. Hosea 1:10; 2:23). 


The prophet Hosea addressed these words as a promise to the 
ten apostate tribes of Israel before the Assyrian exile in 721 
B.C. These tribes had come to live like the heathen nations 
and had therefore called upon themselves the covenant curse. 
Peter declares that Hosea’s prophecy of God’s future restora- 
tion of Israel has now been fulfilled in Christ’s universal 
Church (1 Peter 2:9, 10)! 

Paul also assures the Jews and the Gentiles in Asia Minor 
of “the good news”: 


What God promised our fathers he has fulfilled for us, their 
children, by raising up Jesus. As it is written in the second 
Psalm: ‘You are my Son; today I have become your Father’ 
(Acts 13:32-33). 
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Paul’s foundation for the good news that Jesus has been cor- 
onated as King of all nations of the world, is his christological- 
eschatological interpretation of Psalm 2. Based on this christo- 
logical application of the messianic prophecies, Paul and Bar- 
nabas declared that their gospel message — justification before 
God through faith in Christ — was commissioned to them by the 
God of Israel: 


For this is what the Lord has commanded us: I have made you 
a light for the Gentiles, that you may bring salvation to the 
ends of the earth (Acts 13:47, quoting Isaiah 49:6; emphasis 
added). 


In Isaiah’s original context, the predicted “light” of salva- 
tion for the Gentiles is a prediction of the coming Messiah who 
is described as an individual distinct from the nation of Israel. 
As the “Servant” of Yahweh, His first mission would be to 
“bring Jacob back to Him [Yahweh] and gather Israel to 
Himself” (Isaiah 49:5). In addition, the Servant was called to 
become a missionary to the Gentiles: “I will make you [the Ser- 
vant] a light for the Gentiles, that you may bring my salvation 
to the ends of the earth” (Isaiah 49:6). 

This messianic prophecy received its first christological 
application by Simeon when he took the child Jesus in his arms 
(see Luke 2:28-32). Paul and Barnabas, however, go a step fur- 
ther. They declare that they, as apostles of Christ, are now 
fulfilling this messianic commission. Standing before King 
Agrippa to defend his mission, Paul declares: 


I am saying nothing beyond what the prophets and Moses said 
would happen — that the Christ would suffer and, as the first to 
rise from the dead, would proclaim light to his own people and 
to the Gentiles (Acts 26:22, 23). 


Paul sees himself so intimately one with Christ — even in- 
corporated in Him (Romans 6:3, 5, 11)—that his christological 
application of Isaiah’s messianic prophecies results in an apos- 
tolic application of the Messiah’s mission. Israel’s calling by 
Yahweh is therefore, for Paul, fulfilled in the apostolic 
Church. He joins Peter in citing Hosea’s prophecy of Israel’s 
restoration, in order to affirm its fulfillment in the universal 
Church of Christ (see Romans 9:24-26). Thus Peter and Paul 
stand together in declaring that Israel’s remnant prophecies 
have found an ecclesiological fulfillment. This universal 
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application to the Church community is not an abstract 
spiritualization, but denotes the true kteral fulfillment. The 
reality of this fulfillment of God’s original purpose with Israel is 
illustrated by Paul’s assurance that unbelievers who visit a local 
church will be deeply impressed by God’s presence and confess, 
“God is really among you!” (1 Corinthians 14:24, 25). This was 
God’s plan for Israel’s influence among the Gentiles (see Isaiah 
45:14; Zechariah 8:23). It is presently fulfilled wherever two or 
more gather to worship God in the name of Christ (Matthew 
18:20). 


“The Israel of God” 
in the Context of Galatians 


Paul closes his epistle to the churches in Galatia with the 
benediction, “Peace and mercy to all who follow this rule, even 
to the Israel of God” (Galatians 6:16; emphasis added). What 
is meant by the phrase, “even /kaz] to the Israel of God’? 
Grammatically speaking, “kat” can be translated by “even” or 
by “and.” C. C. Ryrie states: “Actually an absolute decision 
cannot be made from the verse itself, but general usage would 
favor the recognition of two classes in this verse.”!? With this 
last statement, however, he ignores a basic principle of literal 
exegesis. Whenever the grammatical syntax is inconclusive, the 
historical context may illuminate the particular meaning of a 
term. The historical background of this epistle indicates that 
Paul is vehemently rejecting any different status or claim of the 
Jewish Christians beside or above that of gentile Christians 
before God. Baptized Jews and Gentiles are all one in Christ, 
are “all sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus.” Conse- 
quently, “there is neither Jew nor Greek” in Christ (Galatians 
3:26-28). “If you belong to Christ, then you are Abraham’s 
seed, and heirs according to the promise” (Galatians 3:29). 
How could language state it any more conclusively and unam- 
biguously? Yet, Paul does not want to be misunderstood and 
therefore has more to say to those who still claim special prom- 
ises for ethnic Israel. In Galatians 4:21-31 the apostle radically 
denies any claim of ethnic Israel to any covenant promise. This 
passage has rightly been called “the sharpest polemic against 
Jerusalem and Judaism in the New Testament.”!* Paul goes so 
far as to equate “the present Jerusalem,” the nation of Israel, 
with the status before God of Ishmael, who was totally 
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disinherited because he persecuted Isaac: 


It is the same now. But what does the Scripture say? “Get rid of 
the slave woman and her son, for the slave woman’s son will 
never share in the inheritance with the free woman’s son.” 
Therefore, brothers, we are not children of the slave woman, 
but of the free woman (Galatians 4:29-31). 


In this context Paul applies Isaiah’s prophecy of Israel’s 
return from exile (Isaiah 54:1) to the creation of the Church 
(see Galatians 4:27). In its original setting, Isaiah assured Israel 
in captivity that the Lord, as Israel’s “Husband” (Isaiah 54:5), 
would soon bring the “barren woman” (Israel) back from her 
“widowhood,” with deep compassion (verse 7). As a result, Is- 
rael would multiply again and prosper as never before (verses 
2-3). With apostolic authority, Paul declares that Isaiah’s 
restoration promise has found its concrete fulfillment in the 
Church. His application is: “Now you, brothers, like Isaac, are 
children of promise” (Galatians 4:28; emphasis added). This 
fulfillment of Israel’s restoration promise has been achieved by 
Christ—who is now in “the Jerusalem above” (verse 26)—in 
Christians who are born again by His Spirit (verse 29). 

H. Ridderbos affirms: 


Paul sees the fulfillment of this promise [of Isaiah 54:1] in the 
gathering of the believers in Christ. It is a gathering made not 
from among the Jews only, but from among the Gentiles also.'* 


The key to the understanding of Paul’s principle of prophetic in- 
terpretation is found exclusively in Jerusalem’s persistent rejection 
of Christ as its Messiah. As in the judgment of Jesus Jerusalem was 
“filling up” the measure of Israel’s sin (Matthew 23:37), so Paul 
judges that the deliberate opposition of the Jewish leaders to his 
proclamation of Christ to the Gentiles for their salvation con- 
tinues “to fill up the measure of their sins” (1 Thessalonians 2:16). 
And he adds, “God’s wrath has come upon them at last” [or: 
completely; or: forever] (1 Thessalonians 2:16, RSV). 

Paul’s use of the term “the Israel of God” in Galatians 6:16 
must receive its specific meaning in harmony with the whole 
tenor of Paul’s epistle to the Galatians, which he summed up in 
the words: 


Neither circumcision [being a Jew] nor uncircumcision [being a 
Gentile] means anything; what counts is a new creation. Peace 
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and mercy to all who follow this rule, even to the Israel of God 
(Galatians 6:15, 16; emphasis added). 


Paul pronounces God’s blessing of peace and mercy upon all 
who follow the rule, or principle, of being a new creation by 
faith in Christ. He clearly makes an all-inclusive statement for 
Christians (verse 15). Is it conceivable that he suddenly would 
distinguish within the Church between a Jewish class and a 
gentile class of Christians? J. Barton Payne must admit that the 
dispensational exegesis of “even the Israel of God” (Galatians 
6:16) as referring to a special class of people within the 
Church, is inadmissible. 


To render it and [Galatians 6:16], as if a distinct group of 
Hebrew-Christians were contemplated, would oppose the 
thrust of the epistle as a whole. That distinction has now come 
to an end within God's people.'® 


Paul’s expression “the Israel of God” is a profoundly 
religious qualification and is clearly synonymous with his 
earlier expression for all Christians, “You are Abraham’s seed 
and heirs according to the promise” (Galatians 3:29). Dispen- 
sational theologians grant that Paul, by the term “the Israel of 
God”, meant believers in the Lord Jesus Christ.'® Because of 
their dispensational concern to keep Israel and the Church 
separate, however, they insist that Paul must have had Jewish 
Christians in mind as a distinct class within the Church. But to 
single out Jewish believers within the Church as “the Israel of 
God” is a concept that is in basic conflict with Paul’s message to 
the Galatians. He declares categorically that “there is neither 
Jew nor Greek” within the Church, and that the Church as a 
whole — all who belong to Christ —is the seed of Abraham, the 
heir of Israel’s covenant promise (3:26-29). 

Because of this historical-theological context, the New In- 
ternational Version and similar translations of the Bible (as the 
Revised Standard Version; the Amplified New Testament; the 
New Testament by J. B. Phillips, etc.) are justified to translate 
the “kat” in Galatians 6:16 as an explanatory “and,” by “even.” 
Understood this way, the Church and “the Israel of God” are 
completely identified.'”? Paul’s benediction in Galatians 6:16 
becomes, then, the chief witness in the New Testament in 
declaring that the universal Church of Christ is the Israel of 
God, the seed of Abraham, the heir to Israel’s covenant 
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promise (cf. Galatians 3:29; 6:16). Ryrie’s assertion, “Only when 
a believer belongs to the race Israel can he in any sense be called 
a spiritual Israelite,”'* is an idea not derived from Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians and counteracts its clear message. 

P. Richardson has suggested that Paul’s phrase “the Israel 
of God” (Galatians 6:16) refers to “all those Israelites who are 
going to come to their senses and receive the good news of 
Christ. . . . There is an Israel (of God) within (all) Israel.” He 
paraphrases Galatians 6:16, “Pray God give peace to all who 
will walk according to this criterion, and mercy also to his 
faithful people Israel.”!° This interpretation assumes that Paul 
accepts two kinds of faithful Israel: an Israel that has accepted 
Christ—and thereby became “a new creation” (Galatians 
6:15)—and an Israel of God that has not yet accepted Christ 
but is nevertheless God’s “faithful people Israel.” 

Richardson appeals to the structural similarity of Galatians 
6:16 and the Jewish Benediction in the Shemoneh Esreh (“mercy 
upon us and upon all Israel thy people”). He suggests that Paul 
might unconsciously allude to this Jewish benediction, but admits 
that both are not exactly identical. He therefore concludes: “The 
Galatians sentence conveys the impression of being an interpreted 
reflection of the benediction.”?° The basic deficiency of this ap- 
proach is that it does not seek its hermeneutical key in the mes- 
sage of Galatians itself but in an external similarity with a non- 
biblical source. Neglecting the theological thrust of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatian churches, Richardson introduces two kinds of 
faithful Israel into Galatians 6:16: one that has already accepted 
Christ and one that has not yet accepted Christ. Such a projection 
of two kinds of faithful Israel beside the unfaithful Israel fails to 
appreciate the importance of Christ as the sole norm for deter- 
mining “the” faithful Israel of God since the cross of Christ. 

Paul’s christology and ecclesiology compel him to define 
all Christ-believers as the “new creation” of God, the “one new 
man” in Christ (Ephesians 2:15). Reborn Christ-believers — 
from both Israel and the Gentiles—are therefore, in Paul’s 
theology, the only fazthful Israel of God. 


Gentile Christians Are 
Fellow Citizens in Israel 


Paul’s Epistle “to the saints in Ephesus” enlightens our 
understanding of the relationship of Israel and the Church. 
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Written explicitly for gentile Christians (Ephesians 2:11, 17; 
4:17), the apostle informs them that the integration of Gentiles 
into Israel as sons or heirs of God was not a matter of divine 
afterthought. Rather it was God’s plan or predestination 
(Ephesians 1:5, 11) from “before the creation of the world” 
(Ephesians 1:4). Both Jewish and gentile children of God will 
be united forever “under one head, even Christ” (Ephesians 
1:10). To be a Christian is to live from the knowledge that one 
partakes of Israels covenant blessings. Through the gospel, 
Christians have received “citizenship in Israel” and rejoice in 
the same hope as Israel (Ephesians 2:12; 4:4). 


Consequently, you are no longer foreigners and aliens, 
but fellow citizens with God’s people and members of God’s 
household, built on the foundation of the apostles and proph- 
ets, with Christ Jesus himself as the chief cornerstone (Ephe- 
sians 2:19, 20). 


Through the cross, Christ has reconciled both Jews and 
Gentiles “to God” (Ephesians 2:16). He thereby destroyed also 
“the barrier, the dividing wall of hostility” between Jews and 
Gentiles themselves, “by abolishing in his flesh the law with its 
commandments and regulations” (Ephesians 2:14, 15). This is 
an undeniable reference to Christ’s abrogation of the Mosaic 
law with its earthly temple ritual. The formation of a messianic 
Israel, made up from all believers in Christ among men, was 
Christ’s mission. “His purpose was to create in himself one new 
man out of two [Jews and Gentiles], thus making peace” (Ephe- 
sians 2:15; emphasis added). This purpose was realized 
through the cross of Christ (2:16) and commissioned to be pro- 
claimed by “God’s holy apostles and prophets.” 


This mystery is that through the gospel the Gentiles are heirs 
together with Israel, members together of one body, and 
sharers together in the promise in Christ Jesus (Ephesians 3:6; 
emphasis added). 


Paul stresses here three times—with the word 
“together” —that Jewish Christians and gentile Christians are 
totally equal within Israel and the covenant promise. (In the 
original it is even more conspicuous: synkleronoma, syssoma, 
symmetocha). No theological system is justified, therefore, in 
rebuilding the dividing wall between Israel and the Church. 
The reception of Gentiles into Israel’s household has been 
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compared with the reception of the prodigal son into his 
father’s house, in Jesus’ parable (Luke 15:11-32).?! The father 
embraced the lost son when he returned in shame, while the 
elder son begrudged the father’s generosity. So must the largely 
gentile Church in Paul’s time realize that Gentiles have entered 
into the house of Israel as their Father’s house and are entitled 
to partake fully of Israel’s covenants as fellow citizens and co- 
heirs (cf. Romans 8:17). The sonship of Gentiles is an adoption 
into an already existing household. 

Paul differentiates between “we, who were the first to 
hope in Christ” (Ephesians 1:12)—or Israel—and the Gentiles, 
who were aliens, “without hope and without God in the world” 
(Ephesians 2:12). Of Jews he says, “we” were predestined in 
Christ “for the praise of his glory” (Ephesians 1:12). Of Gen- 
tiles he says, “And you also were included in Christ . . . to the 
praise of his glory” (Ephesians 1:13, 14). Both Jews and Gen- 
tiles are thus called to the same destiny: to praise God's glory. 
Paul stresses in Ephesians 1 the assuring concept that Christ 
only carried out, and the Spirit only revealed, what God had 
chosen and determined in eternity.22. The cross was the ap- 
pointed means to fulfill God’s preconceived plan. The Church, 
as the united worship of God by Jews and Gentiles in one body, 
is not a temporary solution for an emergency situation caused 
by the rejection of Christ by the nation of Israel. The uniting of 
two previously separated branches of the human race in Christ 
is the mystery, the substance and essence of God's eternal plan. 
This was revealed in principle—although not on such a scale 
and in such clarity —in the prophetic writings of Israel (Ephe- 
sians 3:5; Romans 1:2; 16:25, 26). The gospel of Christ was not 
wholly undisclosed in Israel’s prophetic writings. It was only 
dimly understood before Christ’s time (see 1 Peter 1:10-12; 
Luke 24:15-17, 44). In the light of God’s new revelation in 
Christ, the apostles were able to understand God’s eternal plan 
of salvation in its universal scope and to grasp its christocentric 
structure (Ephesians 1:9, 10; cf. 2 Corinthians 3:13-18). 

As all things were created and are sustained by Christ, so 
all things in the universe will finally be reunited and again fully 
integrated into one organic whole by Him, on the basis of His 
reconciling blood shed at the cross (Colossians 1:20). This 
cosmic unity of heaven and earth has now been achieved in 
Christ (Ephesians 1:22) and therefore signifies also the decisive 
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end of racial barriers, of every dichotomy in Abraham’s true 
seed and Israel’s spiritual household before God (Ephesians 
2:16-22). All eyes are not on Israel as a nation but on Christ 
and His messianic Israel, which has welcomed gentile Chris- 
tians into Israel as fully equal fellow citizens. 


The Ecclesiological Application 
of Israel’s Covenant 


The burden of the inspired author of the Letter to the 
Hebrews is to especially exhort Jewish Christians with the 
assurance that Christ, through His self-sacrifice and present 
priesthood, is the realization of God’s covenant with Israel. 


But the ministry Jesus has received is as superior to theirs [of the 
Levitical priests] as the covenant of which he is mediator is 
superior to the old one, and it is founded on better promises 
(Hebrews 8:6). 


Hebrews assumes an intimate connection between priest- 
hood and covenant. The old covenant had “an earthly sanc- 
tuary” with its own priesthood (Hebrews 9:1). Christ “was 
designated by God to be high priest in the order of Melchize- 
dek” (Hebrews 5:10), after His resurrection, in the heavenly 
sanctuary (Hebrews 8:1, 2). This change of priesthood — from 
the Levitical to that of Melchizedek—entailed a necessary 
change of sanctuary and its ceremonial law (Hebrews 7:12). 
While the old covenant by itself could not cleanse the heart 
from defilement, “Jesus has become the guarantee of a better 
covenant” (Hebrews 7:22). Not only does He possess “a perma- 
nent priesthood” (7:24, 25); His covenant is also based on better, 
more effective promises of God. The new covenant functions 
better than the old covenant for God’s people. Christ appears 
“for us in God’s presence” (9:24) on the basis of the merits of 
His atoning self-sacrifice, offered once for all (Hebrews 7:27). 
Jesus is able to bestow on all who approach His throne the 
blessings promised by God to Israel of old: deliverance from an 
evil conscience, and personal assurance of salvation (Hebrews 
9:14; 10:22). 

In contrast with Israel’s old covenant, which failed, the new 
covenant, promised through Jeremiah (31:31-34), will not fail 
because Christ is the surety or guarantee of it (Hebrews 7:22). 
Christ effects three basic promises of God: (1) He znternalizes 
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God’s moral law in the hearts of His people, which is better than 
laying the law as an external yoke upon Israel (Hebrews 8:10); 
this implies the regeneration of the heart so that it becomes in- 
clined to obey God through the power of the indwelling Spirit, 
as the parallel promise in Ezekiel makes clear (Ezekiel 36:26, 
27); (2) He individualizes the saving knowledge of God, so that 
each Israelite, without exception, has a personal, immediate 
relation with God (Hebrews 8:11); and (3) He forgives the sins of 
God’s people and “will remember their sins no more” (Hebrews 
8:12). These are the “better promises” of Jeremiah’s prophecy, 
which Christ came to fulfill (Hebrews 8:6). By His inauguration 
of this new covenant, “He has made the first one obsolete; and 
what is obsolete and aging will soon disappear” (Hebrews 8:13). 
We are reminded that “the author's comment was written from 
the prophet’s (Jeremiah’s) perspective, not from his own; he 
knew that the old covenant had already disappeared as a valid 
expression of the relationship between God and his people 
(7:12).”?3 In other words, Jeremiah already announced the ter- 
mination of the old covenant as soon as God introduced the con- 
cept of a new covenant. The question arises, To what people 
does Hebrews apply Jeremiah’s new-covenant promise: to the 
Jewish people as a nation in the future, or to individual Jews and 
Gentiles in the Church at the present time? 

Dispensational authors are not in every respect united in 
their interpretations. J. F. Walvoord reports” that J. N. Darby 
held that the new covenant belonged to the Israelites only, but 
that L. S. Chafer conceived of two different new covenants: a 
new covenant (Jeremiah 31) for national Israel, to be fulfilled 
only in the future millennium, and a new covenant (Hebrews 
8), which refers to the Church in the present age. The Scofield 
Reference Bible (first edition, 1917), however, states that the 
new covenant has a twofold application: first to Israel, to be 
fulfilled in the millennium, and secondly, to the Church pres- 
ently. The New Scofield Reference Bible has changed its 
former view and now declares that the new covenant will only 
be ratified in a future, repentant Israel (p. 1317). Walvoord 
also insists that the new covenant is with Israel and that its 
fulfillment will only be realized “in the millennial kingdom 
after the second coming of Christ.”?° 

It is quite obvious that dispensationalism finds it difficult 
to do justice to the immediate context of Hebrews 8 because 
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here Jeremiah’s new covenant is applied undeniably to all 
Christians. Walvoord claims, “It is, in fact, the only pas- 
sage which provides any difficulty to the premillennial [more 
accurately: dispensational] view, and this difficulty vanishes 
if the passage is carefully studied.” His so-called “care- 
ful” study in his book The Millennial Kingdom (chapter 
18, “The New Covenant with Israel’) is greatly disappoint- 
ing, however, because no consideration whatsoever is given 
to the sacred duty of exegesis and no effort made to relate 
the passage of Hebrews 8:8-13 to the vital context and mes- 
sage of the Letter itself! Hardly touching the opinions of 
others, he merely defends his dispensational view and con- 
cludes: “The concept of two new covenants is a better analysis 
of the problem and more consistent with premillennialism as a 
whole.”?’ This curious projection of “two new covenants” is 
more the defense of a problematic dogma than the result of 
careful exegesis of Holy Scripture. Walvoord’s effort to deny 
that the “better covenant” of Hebrews 8 is Israel’s predicted 
“new covenant” amounts to a clear denial of the biblical 
message: 


The only argument is that which was always true—the 
prediction of a new covenant automatically declares the Mosaic 
covenant as a temporary, not an everlasting covenant... . It 
declares a “better covenant” than the Mosaic covenant has 
been made possible (Heb 8:6), but it does not state . . . that this 
better covenant is “the new covenant with the house of Israel’, 
or that Israel’s new covenant has been introduced.?® 


This incredible dissection of the sacred text completely 
aborts the vital assurance which Hebrews 8 wants to bring to 
the Jewish Christians, namely, that God’s new covenant with 
Israel has found its true fulfillment in Christ’s enthronement at 
the right hand of God as the better High Priest for Israel. 
Hebrews 8 is neither reiterating “that which was always true,” 
nor promising some future fulfillment of Jeremiah’s new cove- 
nant. It rather proclaims the gospel message that the promised 
“new covenant” has been ratified by the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ and is now powerfully effective in the risen Christ (see 
Hebrews: 42145167°5:56 1076319220071 27 Sslgee EIIE 
24; 12:24; 13:20). Three key passages in particular seem to 
refute Walvoord’s conclusion that Israel’s new covenant has not 
yet been introduced by Christ. 
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Jesus has become the guarantee of a better covenant (Hebrews 
(Ra: 
For this reason Christ is the mediator of a new covenant, that 


those who are called may receive the promised eternal in- 
heritance (Hebrews 9:15). 


But you have come to Mount Zion, to the heavenly jerusalem, 
the city of the living God . . . to the church of the firstborn, 
whose names are written in heaven . . . to Jesus the mediator of 
a new covenant (Hebrews 12:22, 23, 24). 


These inspired messages do not receive due consideration 
in Walvoord’s argumentation. Hebrews 7:22 is systematically 
omitted in his discussion of texts on the new covenant, so that 
the vital message that Christ “has become the guarantee of a 
better covenant” is not even mentioned.?* Concerning Hebrews 
9:15, he remarks: “Christ is the Mediator ‘of a new covenant’, 
which is true, of course, both for a covenant with the church or 
a covenant with Israel.”?° Avoiding an explanation of Hebrews 
9:15 by its context, Walvoord forces a basically different con- 
cept on this text: that Christ will become the Mediator “of a 
new covenant” for the Jewish nation at the second advent. He 
simply concludes that most dispensationalists agree that “a new 
covenant has been provided for the church, but not the new 
covenant for Israel.”*! C. C. Ryrie goes so far as to acknowl- 
edge that the new covenant which Jesus instituted for the 
Church at the Lord’s Supper (Matthew 26:28; Mark 14:24) 
bestows all the important blessings promised to Israel in 
Jeremiah 31:31-34 on “those who believe on Christ in this age.” 
But then he starts to backtrack: 


One cannot deny that the Church receives similar blessings to 
those of the new covenant with Israel, but similarity is not 
fulfillment. . . . Could it not be that there is a new covenant for 
the Church as well as a new covenant for Israel? . . . The new 
covenant of Hebrews 8:7-13 belongs to the Jewish people and 
not to the church.*? 


Dispensationalism is forced to project two different new 
covenants into one and the same prophecy of Scripture! Is this 
still the claimed “normal and literal sense,” “the ordinary 
literal sense”??? If the Church’s “new” covenant is not the new 
covenant promised to Israel, then where is the Church’s first 
covenant in Scripture (cf. Hebrews 8:13)? 
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No wonder that J. B. Payne finds the dispensational claim 
for Hebrews 8-10 — the denial of the efficacy of Jeremiah’s new 
covenant in the Church—“difficult to support.” It suffers 
“from the inherent unlikelihood of such unelaborated subtlety 
of thought,” namely, that Jeremiah’s words apply to the 
Church only by analogy, but not in reality. Such reasoning 
definitely undermines the argument of Hebrews: 


Its readers were being confronted with the temptation of laps- 
ing back into Mosaic ceremonialism; and to explain that Jere- 
miah had predicted that in the millennium ceremonialism 
would be replaced by a more spiritual form of worship would 
hardly be as convincing as to quote the prophet to prove its 
replacement at the time then present.** 


Payne shows that Hebrews 8:13; 9:14; and 10:16-17 require 
that the new covenant of Jeremiah 31 “is one, and. . . belongs 
to the church.” The forgiveness of sins which Jeremiah prom- 
ises in the new covenant is now mediated by Christ to all who 
“have confidence to enter the sanctuary by the blood of Jesus” 
(Hebrews 10:19). 

Regarding Hebrews 12:24, Walvoord’s only comment is: 
“Reference is apparently to the covenant with the Church and 
not to Israel’s new covenant.’®> One may ask, however, If the 
Church is separated from Israel’s covenant, why, then, has the 
Church come “to Mount Zion, to the heavenly Jerusalem,” in 
coming to Jesus as mediator of a new covenant (Hebrews 12: 
22-24)? How can one deny here the notion of an essential ful- 
fillment? The whole Letter of Hebrews is carried, not by the 
idea of analogy, but by the notion of the eschatological fulfill- 
ment of Israel’s covenant and typological sanctuary mediation 
(Hebrews 1:1-3, 13). In Jesus’ life and ministry has finally ar- 
rived what all Israel’s symbols and types foreshadowed. The 
author of Hebrews therefore dwells, not on some imagined 
analogy between two new covenants, but on the salvation- 
historical contrast of Christ’s new covenant with Israel—the 
twelve apostles were all Israelites—and the Mosaic old cove- 
nant. Daniel P. Fuller is therefore clearly in harmony with the 
basic structure of the Hebrews Letter when he concludes: 


He clearly contrasts this “new Covenant” with the old Mosaic 
Covenant in Hebrews 7:22-23; 9:15; 12:18-24, and cites Jere- 
miah 31:31-34 in support of this contrast in Hebrews 8:8-13 
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and 10:16-17. Such passages offer considerable evidence for 
concluding that this inspired writer regarded Jesus’ work as a 
fulfillment of the new covenant promised in Jeremiah 31:31-34. 
But then a promise for Israel would find some fulfillment in the 
Church, and this would refute dispensationalism’s basic prem- 
ise that God’s dealings with Israel remain separate from his 
dealings with the church.*® 


It is true that Christ’s reign over the Church, which is ef- 
fective in inclining the hearts and lives of individual believers 
(Jews and Gentiles) to the obedience of faith, is not yet the 
glory of the future messianic kingdom. The second coming 
brings its own, more glorious consummation of the new cove- 
nant in the kingdom of glory. But this greater glory should 
never lead us to deny the truth and reality of the spiritual 
fulfillment of Christ’s present kingdom (see Romans 14:17; 1 
Corinthians 4:20; Colossians 1:13). Walvoord attempts to sup- 
port his futuristic application of Jeremiah’s “new covenant” 
promise for the Jewish nation, in the millennium, by an as- 
tounding disregard for the grammatical-historical principle of 
exegesis in dealing with God’s promise of a new covenant in 
Jeremiah 31. He states: 


The covenant promised fulfillment after the days of Israel’s 
trouble [Jeremiah 30:7] or the great tribulation which Christ 
predicted (Matt 24:21). It is further synchronized with the time 
of Israel’s regathering which is regarded as a preparation for 
fulfillment of the covenant (cf. Jer 31:1-20) and constitutes the 
immediate context of the revelation of the new covenant.*” 


The historical setting in which Jeremiah predicted Israel’s 
salvation from “a time of trouble” (Jeremiah 30:7) is clearly 
stated as the promised deliverance from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity (Jeremiah 30:3; 29:10). Chapters 30 and 31 of Jeremiah 
contain an anthology of God’s restoration promises, written 
shortly after Nebuchadnezzar had deported the king of Judah, 
along with ten thousand Jews, to exile in 597 B.C. (Jeremiah 
29). These restoration promises inspired the exiled Jews with 
new hope for the end of the predicted seventy years of captivity 
(Jeremiah 25:11; 29:10). Through Jeremiah the Lord promised 
a new exodus from Babylon for a repentant, godly Israel. 


This is what the LORD says: “When seventy years are completed 
for Babylon, I will come to you and fulfill my gracious promise 
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to bring you back to this place. . . . You will seek me and find 
me when you seek me with all your heart. “I will be found by 
you,” declares the LORD, “and will bring you back from cap- 
tivity. I will gather you from all the nations and places where I 
have banished you,” declares the LORD, “and will bring you 
back to the place from which I carried you into exile” (Jere- 
miah 29:10, 13-14). 


This is the historical setting to which the new-covenant promise 
of Jeremiah 31:31-34 must be related in its historical exegesis, 
but which is neglected in Walvoord’s interpretation. 

This new-covenant promise of Jeremiah already began to 
have an initial fulfillment in Israel’s return to the promised 
land under Prince Zerubbabel (Ezra 1:1-5; Haggai 2:20-23). 
But this immediate historical fulfillment did not exhaust the 
meaning of Jeremiah’s promise. Only when Christ regathered 
the faithful Israelites to Himself, did Jeremiah’s new covenant 
receive its spiritual but essential fulfillment in the messianic 
Israel, the Church (Matthew 12:30; John 12:32; Hebrews 8: 
1-251 0515.22). 

C. C. Ryrie, however, considers the ecclesiological ap- 
plication of Israel’s new covenant to be no fulfillment at all. He 
argues, “If the Church is not a subject of Old Testament 
prophecy, then the Church is not fulfilling Israel’s promises, 
but instead Israel herself must fulfill them and that in the fu- 
ture.”°® He even states, “The Church is not fulfilling in any 
sense the promises to Israel.” This is a rather curious assertion 
if compared with his admission in the same book that “the four 
important blessings promised to Israel in Jeremiah 31:31-34, 
are all promised to those who believe on Christ in this age” 
(regeneration, indwelling of the Holy Spirit, teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, and forgiveness of sins).*° “Some of the blessings of 
the new covenant with Israel are blessings which we enjoy now 
as members of the body of Christ.”*! 

But in its ethnic, Jewish aspect, Ryrie asserts, the claimed 
ecclesiological fulfillment does “alter” or “change” the literal 
fulfillment.*? He even calls the ecclesiological application an 
abrogation of Israels new covenant.*® He wonders, “Does the 
New Testament change all this? If it does, premillennialism 
[read: dispensationalism] is weakened.’** He admits that the 
dispensational construction of two new covenants is ultimately 
nothing more than an inference needed to support its doctrine 
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of ethnic literalism in prophecy. “The induction that there are 
two new covenants strengthens the premillennial position.’ 
Ryrie’s premise that the ecclesiological fulfillment implies the 
abrogation of Israel’s new covenant is a non sequitur, an un- 
warranted jump to a conclusion which has no foundation or 
justification in the New Testament. 

The ecclesiological interpretation cannot be regarded as 
the abrogation of Israel’s new covenant, because Christ Him- 
self instituted the sacrament of the Last Supper as the fulfill- 
ment of Jeremiah’s predicted covenant, in His words, “This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood which is poured out for 
you . . . for the forgiveness of sins” (Luke 22:20; Matthew 
26:28; cf. Jeremiah 31:34). 

With regard to insisting on ethnic literalism in prophetic 
fulfillment, the apostle Paul emphatically corrects such a self- 
imposed necessity by pointing to the familiar remnant theology 
of the prophets themselves. Believing Gentiles are included in 
the eschatological remnant of Israel. 


It is not as though God’s word had failed. For not all who are 
descended from Israel are Israel. Nor because they are his 
descendants are they all Abraham’s children. On the contrary, 
“It is through Isaac that your offspring will be reckoned.” In 
other words, it is not the natural children who are God’s 
children, but it is the children of the promise who are regarded 
as Abraham’s offspring (Romans 9:6-8). 


Now you, brothers, like Isaac, are children of promise (Gala- 
tians 4:28). 


So too, at the present time there is a remnant chosen by grace 
(Romans 11:5). 


According to Hebrews 8-12, the Church of Jesus represents the 
true fulfillment of Jeremiah’s predicted new covenant. Far 
from being an abrogation of Israel’s new covenant, it is rather 
a type and guarantee of the final consummation of the new 
covenant, when true Israelites of all ages will join in the wed- 
ding supper of the Lamb in the New Jerusalem (Matthew 8:11, 
12; 25:34; Revelation 19:9; 21:1-5). We conclude, therefore, 
with J. Barton Payne: “The church represents the culmination 
of Hebrew history; it constitutes the fulfillment of the pre- 
dicted new testament to be made ‘with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Judah’ (Jer 31:31, Heb 8:8, 10:17-19).”46 
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The Church and Israel 


in Romans 9—11 


The doctrine of the Church is of decisive importance in 
dispensationalism. The Church is considered to be distinct 
from Israel and not a new spiritual Israel. God has different 
purposes and programs for Israel and the Church “within His 
overall plan.” C. C. Ryrie states unambiguously: “The Church 
is not fulfilling in any sense the promises to Israel. . . . The 
Church age is not seen in God’s program for Israel. It is an in- 
tercalation.”? The New Testament does not “enmesh them 
[God’s promises to Israel] into the Church.” “And all this,” he 
claims, “is built on an inductive study of the use of two words 
[““Israel” and “Church”], not a scheme superimposed on the 
Bible.”* He concludes: 


Use of the words Israel and Church shows clearly that in the 
New Testament national Israel continues with her own prom- 
ises and the Church is never equated with a so-called “new 
Israel” but is carefully and continually distinguished as a 
separate work of God in this age.’ 


Can these assertions be substantiated from the New Testa- 
ment, using the grammatical-historical method of exegesis, as 
dispensationalism claims? What are the rules of such exegesis? 


The Role of the Context 
in Biblical Distinctions 


A basic principle of exegesis that is sometimes ignored in 
doctrinal constructions is the determining role of the context — 
allowing each text or term to receive its literal meaning from 
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its own immediate context. The danger is always present that 
the interpreter will superimpose the meaning of a term in one 
historical context upon the same term in a different historical 
context of Scripture. It is plain that when two texts seemingly 
contradict each other at face value, each needs to be under- 
stood from its own historical and literary context (for example, 
see Romans 3:28 and James 2:24). 

Thus, the term “Israel” as used in Paul’s letter to the 
Romans must be determined by the context of Romans, and 
his use of the same term in his letter to the Galatians must be 
understood by the context in Galatians. These historical con- 
texts differ considerably and may not be ignored or denied for 
the sake of constructing doctrinal uniformity. That would be a 
forced, dogmatic exegesis, which is no longer open to the 
nuances of the biblical contexts. 


“Israel” in the Context of Romans 


It seems clear that in Romans 9-11 Paul is especially con- 
cerned with his kinsmen, “the people of Israel” (9:3, 4). 
Besides referring frequently to ethnic Israel outside the 
Church, he distinguishes also between Christ-believing Jews 
and Christ-believing Gentiles within the Church (Romans 11: 
5, 13). Why this distinction within the church at Rome? Did he 
distinguish between Israel and the Gentiles on the principle 
that God has two kinds of people, each with a different escha- 
tological promise and destiny? The internal evidence points to 
the contrary. For example, Paul warns the two factions within 
the church at Rome, Jews and Gentiles, not to boast to each 
other about some alleged superiority or prerogative (see 
Romans 11:18, 25; 12:3).° Pauls differentiation of ethnic 
origins within the Christian community did not lead him to 
distinguish between different covenant promises for Israel and 
the Gentiles. The very opposite is the case. The thrust of Paul’s 
epistle is to remind the church of the original purpose of 
Israel’s election: to be a blessing to all the Gentiles of the world 
by sharing with them the saving light of Israel’s God and 
Messiah (Isaiah 42:1-10; 49:6). 

Against the background of this plan of God, Paul reports 
the surprising fact that “Gentiles who did not pursue righteous- 
ness have obtained it, a righteousness that is by faith [in 
Jesus as Messiah], but Israel, who pursued a law of righteousness, 
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has not attained it” (Romans 9:30, 31). The decisive test for 
standing in the proper covenant relation with God is therefore 
now to exercise faith in Christ as the Messiah of Israel (Romans 
9:33). Such faith alone assures the covenant blessings. The 
Church has access to God through no other covenant than the 
new covenant promised to Israel’s faithful remnant (Romans 
9:24-29). 

Ellen G. White recognizes this fundamental openness of 
God’s covenant with Israel to the Gentiles: 


The blessings thus assured to Israel are, on the same conditions 
and in the same degree, assured to every nation and to every in- 
dividual under the broad heavens.’ 


In Romans 9-11 Paul reaches the climax of his epistle? in 
his exposition of how believing Gentiles relate to the Israel of 
God. He portrays the conversion of Gentiles to Christ as the in- 
grafting of wild olive branches (Gentiles) into the one olive tree 
of the Israel of God (Romans 11:17-24). In this way Paul 
visualizes the spiritual unity and continuity of God’s covenant 
with Israel and His new covenant with the Church of Christ. 
Through faith in Christ, Gentiles are legally incorporated in the 
olive tree, the covenant people of God, and share in the root of 
Abraham (verse 18). The lesson of the parable of the cultivated 
olive tree in Romans 11 is that the Church lives from the root 
and trunk of the Old Testament Israel (Romans 11:17-18). 

Paul’s specific burden in Romans 11 is, however, the reve- 
lation of a divine “mystery” concerning ethnic Israel: 


Israel has experienced a hardening in part until the full num- 
ber [the pleroma] of the Gentiles has come in. And so [houtos, 
in this way] all Israel will be saved, as it is written: . . . (Romans 
11:25, 26). 


Most commentators agree that Paul places here the salvation of 
ethnic Israel in a dynamic interrelation [houtos] with the salva- 
tion of the Gentiles. He anticipates an interaction between the 
salvation of “all Israel,” or their “fullness” (Romans 11:26, 12), 
and the ingathering of the fullness of the Gentiles to Christ 
(Romans 11:25). Paul does not suggest an order of successive 
dispensations. He sees many Jews respond favorably to the 
salvation of many Gentiles who rejoice in God’s mercy through 
Christ. He describes this mysterious relationship with a definite 
apocalyptic perspective, although he recognizes also the need 
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for a present fulfillment (three times: “now’’): 


Just as you [gentile Christians] who were at one time disobe- 
dient to God have now received mercy as a result of their 
disobedience [Jewish rejection of Christ], so they too have now 
become disobedient in order that they too may now receive 
mercy as a result of God’s mercy to you. For God has bound all 
men over to disobedience so that he may have mercy on them 
all (Romans 11:31, 32; emphasis added). 


One can observe in this amazing climax a striking in- 
terdependence of the salvation of the Jews and that of the Gen- 
tiles. As one scholar aptly states: “God grants no mercy to 
Israel without the Gentiles, but neither does he do so to the 
Gentiles without Israel.’® 

Enraptured by this amazing vision of God's faithfulness to 
His covenant promise to Israel, in spite of Israel’s faithless- 
ness — God’s call to Israel is “irrevocable” (11:29) — Paul opens 
up a surprising perspective of God’s saving purpose for the 
human race as a whole. Divine mercy flowed from Israel to the 
Gentiles in order that “all Israel” would be aroused to long also 
for the same mercy in which the Gentiles rejoice. In Paul’s 
view, Israel has not fallen beyond recovery. “Not at all! Rather, 
because of their transgression, salvation has come to the Gen- 
tiles to make Israel envious” (Romans 11:11; emphasis added)! 
It is God’s intention to bring natural Israel back to Himself by 
means of the Church of Christ. This way of saving many Jews 
from ethnic Israel for Christ is part of the marvellous “mystery” 
of God. 

Only in this interdependence of Israel and the Church can 
the same gospel of salvation for all men—justification by 
grace through faith in Christ —be maintained. It needs to be 
stressed: 


There is no question of another conversion than that which 
results frorn the preaching of the gospel in history (cf. chs. 
10:14ff.; 11:11, 14, 22) and from the activity presently coming 
to them from the believing gentile world (ch. 11:31).'° 


For this reason the Church is called to be actively involved in 
Jewish evangelism. E. G. White encourages Christians to wit- 
ness to the Jewish people and to expect God’s blessing. 


The time has come when the Jews are to be given light. The 
Lord wants us to encourage and sustain men who shall labor in 
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right lines for this people; for there are to be a multitude con- 
vinced of the truth, who will take their position for God. The 
time is coming when there will be as many converted in a day as 
there were on the day of Pentecost, after the disciples had 
received the Holy Spirit.” 


How does dispensationalism connect the Pauline hope for 
ethnic Israel with the gospel preaching of the cross of Christ, 
when its axiom states that “the glory of God is to be realized not 
only in salvation but also in the Jewish people”?!? How will 
Israel be saved, according to dispensational eschatology? This 
question is pressed by Bruce Corley: 


Are we to wait for an apocalyptic miracle to happen seven years 
after the “fulness of the Gentiles” has been raptured out of the 
world? Will the Jews come by preferential treatment or through 
justification by faith? The former opinion cuts the heart out of 
the Pauline gospel.'* 


Paul allows no other way for “all Israel” to be saved than 
the way all the Gentiles are saved: by faith in Christ, by the 
confession from the heart that Jesus is the risen Lord of Israel 
(10:9, 10). He explicitly states God’s condition for Israel’s 
salvation: “If they do not persist in unbelief, they will be 
grafted in, for God is able to graft them in again” (11:23; em- 
phasis added). Ethnic Israel had largely come to claim God’s 
covenant promises by trusting in its blood relation to father 
Abraham and thus to expect God's eschatological blessings as 
an unconditional guarantee (see Matthew 3:7-9; John 8:33-34). 

Against this attitude of boasting in Israel’s ethnic advan- 
tage (see Romans 2:25-29), the apostle urgently proclaims: 


For there is no difference between Jew and Gentile—the same 
Lord is Lord of all and richly blesses all who call on him, for, 
“Everyone who calls on the name of the Lord will be saved” 
(Romans 10:12, 13; cf. 3:22-24). 


The apostle removes every theological distinction between Jew 
and Gentile before God, because “Christ is all, and is in all” (Co- 
lossians 3:11; cf. Galatians 3:26-29). Paul’s cutting edge against 
natural Israel is the point that Israel’s religious self-righteousness, 
of making claims before God while rejecting Christ and His gospel 
of the kingdom (Romans 9:31-10:4), was the very cause of her fall 
and rejection (Romans 11:11, 15). But this does not mean that 
God has rejected Hes people Israel (Romans 11:11)! 
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Paul’s Application of Israel’s 
Remnant Theology 


The apostle appeals to the well-known “remnant” prom- 
ises of Israel’s prophets, to maintain his thesis that God’s cove- 
nant promises have not failed, although Israel as a nation did 
fail to accept the kingship of Jesus Christ. “It is not as though 
God’s word had failed. For not all who are descended from Is- 
rael are Israel” (Romans 9:6). Thus, Paul continues the Old 
Testament distinction of a spiritual Israel within the nation 
Israel. The prophets called this spiritual Israel “the remnant,” 
and it was to be the bearer of God’s covenant promises. In the 
faithful remnant, Israel continued always as the people of God 
in salvation history. God provided a faithful remnant by His 
sovereign grace and thus showed that in every judgment on Is- 
rael He did not reject those of His people that trusted and 
obeyed Him. God’s covenant promises can never be used as 
claims on God outside a living faith-obedience relation to the 
Lord. God’s promise and Israel’s faith belong inseparably to- 
gether, as Paul states, “The promise comes by faith, so that it 
may be by grace” (Romans 4:16). 

Dispensationalism accepts the conditional nature of God’s 
promise for the individual Israelite, but insists on uncondi- 
tional promises for national Israel. Ryrie comments on Paul’s 
distinction of spiritual and natural Israel in Romans 9:6: 


In the Romans passage Paul is reminding his readers that being 
an Israelite by natural birth does not assure one of the life and 
favor promised the believing Israelite who approached God by 
aud ay, 


He affirms that in Paul’s view, a natural Israelite has no right 
to claim God’s covenant promises of “life and favor” that God 
has assured in both the Abrahamic and Mosaic covenants. 
Why not? Because faith in the Lord and His Messiah is the 
required condition for receiving His blessings (see Romans 
11:23). It must be acknowledged, however, that this condition 
of faith is also realized and maintained in Israel’s remnant, 
chosen by God’s sovereign will. One commentator on Romans 
explains: 


A “remnant” is not just a group of separate individuals taken 
out of a people doomed to overthrow; it is itself the chosen 
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people, it is Israel zm nuce. . . . In the “remnant” Israel lives on 
as the people of God. . . . God’s free and sovereign grace 
decides who shall belong to the “remnant”. . . . But according 


to God’s election, the “remnant” had been brought to faith in 
Christ. It comes before God with no claims; it knows it is wholly 
dependent on God’s grace. Therefore, as the spiritual Israel, it 
now receives the fulfillment of the promise.'® 


Paul does not operate with the dispensational contrast of 
individual Israelites versus national Israel, in which the in- 
dividual has only conditional promises and the nation has only 
unconditional promises within the same covenant. Paul con- 
tinues the Hebrew theology that “only the remnant will be 
saved” (Romans 9:27; citing Isaiah 10:22-23 where Israel’s 
remnant returns “to the mighty God,” verse 21). Paul’s 
message is that God is faithful to His word because He has 
again graciously provided a believing remnant of Israel, the 
apostolic church, through the creative power of His promise. 
“So, too, at the present time there is a remnant chosen by 
grace’ (Romans 11:5). The legitimate heirs of the Mosaic and 
Abrahamic covenants are not the unbelieving natural descen- 
dants of Abraham (“Israel after the flesh,” 1 Corinthians 
10:18, KJV), but exclusively the spiritual children of 
Abraham, those who belong to Christ. 


In other words, it is not the natural children who are God’s 
children, but it is the children of the promise who are regarded 
as Abraham's offspring (Romans 9:8). 


If you belong to Christ, then you are Abraham’s seed and heirs 
according to the promise (Galatians 3:29). 


The believing remnant of Israel in Paul’s time was created 
by faith in the proclamation that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Christ of prophecy. As Paul writes, “Faith comes from hearing 
the message, and the message is heard through the word of 
Christ” (Romans 10:17). There is no ethnic superiority or 
preference for membership in the remnant of Israel, as Paul 
understood it.'® The name “Christians” (Acts 11:26) simply 
means “the messianic people,” all those from Israel and the 
Gentiles who are baptized into Christ (Galatians 3:26-29). 

Paul therefore applies Hosea’s promises of Israel’s restora- 
tion to the formation of the Church of Christ as a whole, 
for their eschatological fulfillment (Romans 9:25, 26; cf. 
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Hosea 2:23; 1:10). The Church now occupies the place of 
Christ-rejecting ethnic Israel—the lopped-off branches in 
Romans 11:17—and is therefore endowed with Israel’s cove- 
nant, the blessings and responsibilities, as well as the curses if 
apostasy will occur. The spiritual blessing of God’s presence 
among His people is intended to arouse the jealousy of natural 
Israel, because God’s redemptive calling of Israel is irrevocable 
(Romans 11:29). 


Does Paul Look for Israel’s Restored 
Theocracy in Palestine? 


Can the words of Paul, “And so all Israel shall be saved” 
(Romans 11:26) be construed to teach the restoration of Israel’s 
theocracy in Palestine? The New Scofield Reference Bible 
seems to say this in its comments on Romans 11:26, “According 
to the prophets Israel, regathered from all nations, restored to 
her own land and converted, is yet to have her greatest earthly 
exaltation and glory” (p. 1226). 

Paul appeals to the Old Testament in order to substan- 
tiate his challenging statement: 


As it is written: “The deliverer will come from Zion; he will 
turn godlessness away from Jacob. And this is my covenant with 
them when I take away their sins” (Romans 11:26, 27). 


Through the living witness of gentile Christians, many Jews will 
come to faith in Christ and thus be regrafted into the true 
Israel of God (Romans 11:23). Israel is thus saved in the same 
way as the Gentiles are saved (“so,” Romans 11226) 

Such a conversion of Jews is in agreement with other Old 
Testament promises. Paul therefore appeals to a combination 
of passages of Isaiah 59:20, 21; 27:9, and of Jeremiah 31:34, 
which predict a spiritual renewal of Israel through God’s 
forgiveness of their sins. These passages also express the condi- 
tion of repentance and obedience for Israel’s restoration as 
theocracy. God’s promise of redemption in Isaiah reads in full: 


“The Redeemer will come to Zion, to those in Jacob who repent 
of their sins,” declares the LORD (Isaiah 59:20; emphasis added). 


God promised that He would come as Redeemer to “Zion” for 
“those who repent of their sins.” Repentance was required of 
Zion or Israel because of its systematic social injustices (Isaiah 
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59:2-8) which caused Israel’s exile among the nations. Repen- 
tance was already stated by Moses as the condition for any 
return of Israel as theocracy to the promised land (see Deuteron- 
omy 30:1-10). Accordingly, Paul stresses the spiritual nature of 
Israel’s redemption by calling it a redemption from “godless- 
ness” and of God’s taking away “their sins” (Romans 11:26, 27). 

Jeremiah had promised Israel a “new covenant” in which 
each Israelite would know the Lord personally in the forgive- 
ness of sins (Jeremiah 31:31-34). But again the condition is 
stated undeniably: “I will put my law in their minds and write 
it on their hearts” (verse 33). These are the very gospel blessings 
that Christ offers to both Jew and Gentile through His death, 
resurrection, and exaltation as the King of Israel (Acts 5:31). 
Christ is the divine Redeemer who finally has come to Zion. 
The text of Isaiah 59:20 states literally that the Redeemer will 
come “to Zion”; the Greek Septuagint reads “for the sake of 
Zion.” Paul modifies this phrase of Isaiah by stating that the 
Deliverer will come “from Zion” (Romans 11:26), because 
Christ had now come from Israel. “‘Out of Zion’ refers to 
Christ’s first advent,” comments Lenski.!’ Salvation is from a 
Jewish Messiah (John 4:22). Christ still comes to Israel through 
the gospel preaching, in order to redeem them from their sins 
of unbelief and hardening of heart (see Matthew 11:28). In this 
way all believing Israelites will be saved (Romans 11:26). 

Paul’s perspective on natural Israel in Romans 11 is one of 
hope and assurance that still many— “the fullness” of— 
Israelites will return to their covenant God through faith in 
Christ. He says nothing, however, about Israel’s physical return 
to the land of Palestine. F. F. Bruce observes that Paul is saying 
“nothing about the restoration of an earthly Davidic kingdom, 
nothing about national reinstatement in the land of Israel. 
What he envisaged for his people was something infinitely bet- 
ter.”'® The better promise is, of course, salvation from sin and 
the assurance of acceptance with God. The testimony of the 
New Testament scholar Herman Ridderbos, during the 1971 
“Jerusalem Conference on Biblical Prophecy,” is significant in 
this respect: 


I cannot find any scriptural guarantee for the national restora- 
tion and glory of Israel as the people of God. . . . Romans 11:26 
proclaims that all Israel will be saved; I understand this to 
mean that pleroma [fullness] of believers in Israel; by God’s 
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grace all those who believe will be gathered into His kingdom, 
together with the pleroma from all other nations. !° 
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Israels Territorial Promise 


in New Testament Perspective 


The dispensational insistence on a dichotomy! of Israel 
and the Church manifests itself most conspicuously in the pro- 
jection of separate hopes and compartmentalized eschatologi- 
cal programs for each. In this view, the Church can only hope 
for heaven and Israel only for Palestzne as their respective eter- 
nal inheritances. 

Dispensationalism calls God’s covenant promise to Israel 
in Deuteronomy 30:1-10, “the Palestinian covenant,”? because 
God had clearly laid down the boundaries of the promised land 
in His covenant with Abraham: “To your descendants I give 
this land, from the river of Egypt to the great river, the 
Euphrates” (Genesis 15:18; cf. Deuteronomy 11:24). The des- 
tiny for natural Israel in this Middle East land is seen as being 
unfolded further in Isaiah 32, “See, a king will reign in 
righteousness and rulers will rule with justice. . . . My people 
will live in peaceful dwelling places, in secure homes, in undis- 
turbed places of rest” (Isaiah 32:1, 18). 

In sharp contrast with Israel’s “Palestinian” covenant, the 
Church can claim only heaven as her destiny and hope. God 
“has blessed us in the heavenly realms with every spiritual 
blessing in Christ” (Ephesians 1:3). “God raised us up with 
Christ and seated us with him in the heavenly realms in Christ 
Jesus” (Ephesians 2:6). 

The marked contrast between Isaiah 32 and Ephesians 2 
brought John N. Darby, in 1868, to deduce “an obvious change 
of dispensation,’* on the basis of literal interpretation. It led 
him to the conclusion that the royal reign of righteousness 
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and peace on earth was God’s plan for the Jewish nation 
only. 


The Land Promised to the 
Israel of God Only 


The Old Testament describes the land promised to the 
patriarchs and Israel consistently in theological terms: as God’s 
gracious gift or blessing to His covenant people (Genesis 12:1, 
7; 13:14-17; 15:18-21; Deuteronomy 1:5-8; Psalm 44:1-3). The 
land ztself is called, as it were, to observe a sabbath to the Lord 
(Leviticus 25:2), “to symbolize Yahweh’s creation and owner- 
ship of the land.”* It remained “Hrs holy land” (Psalm 78:54) 
as long as God dwelt in the midst of Israel (Numbers 35:34). 
The holiness of Israel’s land is entirely derivative. The destiny 
of land, city, and temple depends, therefore, on Israel's 
religious relation to the Lord (see Leviticus 26). God’s judg- 
ment on Israel entails His judgment on Israel’s land, because it 
is His land or inheritance. “The land must not be sold per- 
manently, because the land is mine and you are but aliens and 
my tenants” (Leviticus 25:23). Both the covenant people and 
its land ultimately depend on Yahweh. Consequently, “Israel 
cannot claim an immediate relation to its land, cannot have it 
at its disposal in an autonomous way, cannot idolize the land 
into an absolute possession.” Israel does not own the land. 
Hosea therefore announces this judgment of God on the Ten 
Tribes, “They shall not remain in the land of the Lorp” 
(Hosea 9:3). Jeremiah explains: 


I brought you into a fertile land 
to eat its fruit and rich produce. 
But you came and defiled my land 
and made my inheritance detestable. 
—Jeremiah 2:7 


Israel's obligation to Yahweh was basically, “I thought you 
would call me ‘Father’ and not turn away from following me” 
(Jeremiah 3:19; cf. 2:8; Psalm 105:43-45). Although the land 
was the gift of grace to Israel, the covenant people could only 
abide or stay within the land of God if they would obey the 
Lord (see Deuteronomy 4:40; Isaiah 1:19). The gift cannot be 
received without its Giver. Without this theological dimension 
or condition, Israel’s political existence could not be the Israel 
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of God, the theocracy. When Israel became persistently un- 
faithful to its covenant God, the Lord therefore took His in- 
heritance back from Israel (Jeremiah 17:1-4; 15:13-14). That 
means, in the Old Testament, Israel's dispersion among the 
Gentiles and the destruction of the land (Isaiah 1:5-9; Jeremiah 
4:23-26). With the rejection of Israel, as the faithless nation, 
God thus also rejected its land as no longer under His blessing. 

Israel's existence as the theocracy is inseparably tied to its 
dwelling in the land of Palestine. Exile of Israel was caused by 
God's withdrawal of His covenant blessing. This truth is con- 
firmed by God's gracious promise of a “new covenant” with all 
the Twelve Tribes, in conjunction with the promise of a new 
exodus from the lands of the Assyrian and Babylonian captiv- 
ity, a new settling in the land of the forefathers (Jeremiah 
30-32), and the coming of the Messiah, the greater David (Jere- 
miah 23:5, 6). These astounding promises of Jeremiah reveal 
that God's faithfulness to His covenant with Israel continued 
within and through His judgment of the disobedient tribes. 

Nevertheless, Israels return from exile was still condi- 
tioned by its return to Yahweh. “A remnant will return, a rem- 
nant of Jacob will return to the mighty God” (Isaiah 10:21; see 
also Isaiah 4:2-6; Jeremiah 3:12-13; 31:21-22). These pro- 
phetic judgment oracles point up the fact that Israel as cove- 
nant people cannot possess Palestine without Yahweh. As Peter 
Diepold observes regarding the Old Testament, “Although the 
land is a gift of the grace of Yahweh, it still counts that 
Yahweh's donation can only be realized in obedience to the 
revelation of His will.” 

The newness of Jeremiah’s new-covenant promise is the 
marvellous assurance that God, by His sovereign grace, will 
provide such a new Israel in which the spiritual requirements 
of loving obedience and experiential knowledge of God are ful- 
filled. Such a promise is nothing less than an eschatological 
promise, because it denotes a radically new beginning of God's 
history with Israel. Yet, even in Jeremiah’s promises of chapters 
30-32, the restoration of Israel in the promised land cannot be 
realized without a new covenant relationship with God. A secu- 
lar, political reconstitution of Israel as a nation is nowhere 
envisioned in Old Testament prophecy. Only when Yahweh 
is acknowledged in His Messiah, the new David, as the sole 
Lord and Ruler, will Israel dwell in Palestine as the faithful 
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remnant, as the Israel of God (Isaiah 9:7; 11:10-12; Ezekiel 
37:21-27; Jeremiah 23:5-8). Then the land will be restored in 
justice and peace, not in its old, sinful form, because God's 
Shekinah glory will be manifested among His people (Ezekiel 
37:27-28). 


The Unity of Biblical Eschatology 


Instead of seeking our own independent solution to the 
different aspects of biblical eschatology, we are duty-bound to 
ask how Christ, the true Interpreter, and the New Testament 
writers understood the Old Testament hope for peace and 
righteousness. In His Sermon on the Mount, Christ promised 
the kingdom of heaven to “the poor in spirit” (Matthew 5:3; 
called the kingdom of God, in Luke 6:20); and to “the meek,” 
or “the humble,” He promised the earth (Matthew 5:5). Two 
conclusions must be drawn: (1) To His spiritual followers Jesus 
assigns the whole earth together with the kingdom of heaven 
(or of God)! as their inheritance; (2) He applies Israel’s ter- 
ritorial inheritance to the Church by enlarging the original 
promise of Palestine to include the earth made new. In ancient 
Israel, David assured the Israelites who endured suppression by 
evil men, that God would vindicate their trust in Him: 


But the meek will inherit the land and enjoy great peace... 
The righteous will inherit the land and dwell in it forever. 
— Psalm 37:11, 29 


Clearly, Christ applies Psalm 37 in a new, surprising way: 
(1) This “land” will be larger than David thought; the fulfill- 
ment will include the entire earth in its recreated beauty (see 
Isaiah 11:6-9; Revelation 21-22); (2) The renewed earth will be 
the inheritance of all the meek from all nations who accept 
Christ as their Lord and Savior. Christ is definitely not spiritu- 
alizing away Israel’s territorial promise when He includes His 
universal Church. On the contrary, He widened the scope of 
the territory until it extended to the whole world. 

The apostle Paul understood the territorial covenant 
promise just as Jesus did, as being universal from the outset and 
as a gift of grace. He writes: 


It was not through law that Abraham and his offspring received 
the promise that he would be herr of the world, but through the 
righteousness that comes by faith (Romans 4:13; emphasis added). 
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Paul declares that this world-wide territorial promise was the 
essence of the Abrahamic covenant and would be granted by 
means of righteousness by faith. God’s invitation to Abraham 
to look “north and south, east and west” in the land of Canaan 
sets no limits. 


“All the land that you see I will give to you and your offspring 
forever. I will make your offspring like the dust of the earth, so 
that if anyone could count the dust, then your offspring could 
be counted” (Genesis 13:14, 15-16). 


In order to understand Paul, one must view the land of 
Palestine as a down payment, or pledge, assuring Israel as a 
nation the larger territory necessary to accommodate the 
countless multitudes of Abraham’s offspring. The Abrahamic 
covenant contained the promise of an offspring and of a land 
for that offspring. These promises have found a gradually in- 
creasing fulfillment since Israel’s settlement in the land of Ca- 
naan under Joshua (Joshua 21:45). W. C. Kaiser, Jr., interprets 
Israel’s conquest of Canaan as follows: 


This, in turn, became a token or pledge of the complete land 
grant yet to come in the future even as the earlier occupations 
were simultaneously recognized as “expositions, confirmations, 
and expansions of the promise.’”® 


Paul reckons Abraham to be the father of all believers 
who are justified by faith in Christ among all the nations of the 
world (see Romans 4:13, 16-24). Abraham “‘is the father of us 
all” (both believing Jews and believing Gentiles). “As it is writ- 
ten: ‘I have made you a father of many nations.’ He is our 
father in the sight of God” (Romans 4:16, 17). Paul interprets 
God’s promises to Abraham concerning land and offspring “in 
the sight of God” as being fulfilled through Christ. That is not 
according to the hermeneutic of literalism, but Paul’s theologi- 
cal exegesis. The land becomes the world; the nations become 
the believers who trust in God and who are justified by faith, as 
was Abraham. The conclusion of D. P. Fuller regarding Ro- 
mans 4 is therefore exact: “Paul understood that Abraham 
would father a multitude of nations through Christ.”!° This is 
in agreement with Paul’s statement that the land or world that 
is promised “comes by faith, so that it may be by grace and 
may be guaranteed to all Abraham’s offspring” (Romans 
4:16). Israel’s territorial promises are made sure in Christ and 
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guaranteed through Him to all believers, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile. Consequently, Israel’s covenant is conditional with respect 
to those who qualify as recipients. The condition is: faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah of Israel. 

This conclusion militates against the assertion of the dis- 
pensationalist J. Dwight Pentecost: “This covenant made by 
God with Israel in regard to their relation to the land must be 
seen to be an unconditional covenant.’ On the other hand, 
the New Scofield Reference Bible (p. 251) acknowledges the 
explicit conditional nature of Deuteronomy 30:1-10, stating, 
“The Palestinian Covenant gives the conditions under which 
Israel entered the land of promise.” 

W. C. Kaiser explains this tension in perhaps the best 
words: “The conditionality was not attached to the promise but 
only to the participants who would benefit from these abiding 
promises. . . . The promise remained permanent, but the par- 
ticipation in the blessings depended on the individual’s spiritual 
condition.”'? This conditional aspect on the part of the recipi- 
ents does not infringe in the least upon the unconditional foun- 
dation of God’s promise regarding the kingdom of God, in terms 
of a redeemed earth (Isaiah 11:6-9; Amos 9:13-15). Isaiah 
describes this in cosmic terms: “Behold, I will create new 
heavens and a new earth . . . for I will create Jerusalem to be a 
delight and its people a joy” (Isaiah 65:17; cf. 66:22). Here the 
prophet unites heaven and earth together as one glorious in- 
heritance for eschatological Israel. The New Testament declares 
emphatically that Abraham and his believing descendants 
looked forward by faith to something far more permanent and 
glorious than the conquest of Palestine or a rebuilt Jerusalem: 


By faith he [Abraham] made his home in the promised land 
like a stranger in a foreign country. . . . For he was looking for- 
ward to the city with foundations, whose architect and builder 
is God. . . . All these people [spiritual Israel] were still living by 
faith when they died. They did not receive the things promised. 
. .. If they had been thinking of the country they had left, they 
would have had opportunity to return. Instead, they were long- 
ing for a better country—a heavenly one. Therefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God, for he has prepared a city for 
them (Hebrews 11:9, 10, 13, 15, 16; emphasis added). 


Thus basically one eschatology binds Israel and the Church 
together. 
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The Inadequacy of the Hermeneutic 
of Literalism 


The hermeneutic of ethnic and geographic literalism in 
prophecy is based on the assumption that prophecy is nothing 
but history ahead of time. Consequently, it ascribes to the pro- 
phetic portrayals the exactness of a photographic picture in ad- 
vance. This assumption allows no room for greater and better 
things to come, things that “no mind has conceived” but God 
alone (1 Corinthians 2:9; Isaiah 64:4). Literalism denies the in- 
herent biblical structure of an escalating typology. Christ came 
in humbleness, yet He was greater than Jonah, greater than 
Solomon, greater than the temple (Matthew 12:40, 42, 6). He 
raised the Jewish hope far above expecting a Messiah who was 
literally identical with a king, prophet, or priest in Israel. As 
the divine Messiah, He stood infinitely above those ancient 
prototypes, already in His humble incarnation but especially in 
His coming glorification. An exact reproduction of Israel’s 
theocratic kings should not be expected. If understood as types 
of greater and better things to come, “the representation must 
have been, to a large extent, figurative and symbolical.”!? One 
may therefore also view the promised land— Palestine—as “a 
miniature world in which God illustrated His kingdom and His 
way of dealing with sin. The land which God promised to 
Abraham and his seed . . . was a type of the world (Romans 
4:13)."!* The full scope of Israels prophets was not na- 
tionalistic, but universal, with an increasing cosmic dimension 
which took in heaven and earth (Isaiah 65:17; 24:21-23). 

The decisive principle for the eschatological application 
of Israel’s territorial promise is, however, the way Christ and 
the New Testament as a whole apply this covenant promise. 
The classical passage that teaches the universal enlargement of 
Israel’s restricted holy territory is found in Jesus’ revelation to 
the Samaritan woman. Recognizing that Jesus was a prophet, 
the woman asked Him which mountain was holy in God’s sight, 
the mountain of Samaria (Mount Gerizim) or Mount Zion in 
Jerusalem? Christ replied, “Believe me, woman, a time is com- 
ing when you will worship the Father neither on this mountain 
nor in Jerusalem” (John 4:21). Since the coming of the Mes- 
siah, He is now the holy Place, to which all Israel and the Gen- 
tiles must gather (Matthew 11:28; 23:37). “For where two or 
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three are gathered in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them,” Christ declared (Matthew 18:20, RSV). Looking into 
the future ages, He added later, “But I, when I am lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men to myself’ (John 12:32). 
Christ does not differentiate between a Jewish-Christian and a 
gentile-Christian hope in eschatology. The spiritual descen- 
dants of Abraham from all the nations will be brought together 
into “one flock” under “one Shepherd” (John 10:16). 

An underlying principle seems to govern Christ’s applica- 
tions of Israel’s promises: the removal of the old ethnic restric- 
tion among the new-covenant people entails the removal of 
the old geographic Middle East center for Christ’s Church. 
Wherever Christ is, there is the holy space. This is the essence 
of the New Testament application of Israel’s holy territory. For 
the holiness of old Jerusalem, the New Testament substitutes 
the holiness of Jesus Christ. It “Christifies” the old territorial 
holiness and thus transcends its limitations. This should not be 
regarded as the New Testament rejection of Israel’s territorial 
promise, but rather as its fulfillment and confirmation in 
Christ. 

The basic continuity of the Old and New Testament es- 
chatology is visualized dramatically in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. This apostolic writer assures the new-covenant Israel 
that in coming to Jesus Christ, “You have come to Mount Zion, 
to the heavenly Jerusalem, the city of the living God. You have 


come . . . to the church [ekklesia] of the firstborn, whose 
names are written in heaven. You have come to God... , to 
-Jesus the mediator of a new covenant . . .” (Hebrews 12:22-24). 


Through the atoning blood of Christ’s death, the Church is 
now constantly by faith entering the heavenly sanctuary and 
drawing near to the very throne of grace to receive help (He- 
brews 4:16; 10:19-22). 

This imagery of Christian worship is not presented as an 
analogy or a parallel worship beside Israel but as the proclama- 
tion of an essential fulfillment of Israel’s ancient types and 
shadows. The retaining of the Hebrew imagery and terminol- 
ogy serves the purpose of stressing the basic unity and continu- 
ity of divine worship in its progressive revelation and historical 
realization in Christ (Hebrews 1:1-3). The present spiritual ful- 
fillment does not annul or cancel the future apocalyptic con- 
summation of Israel’s promises. The cross of Christ nevertheless 
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has transformed them all, once and forever, by the Christocen- 
trism of the gospel hermeneutic. 

The continuity of the Old Testament terms and Middle 
East images in Hebrews assures the Church of Christ that God’s 
promise has neither failed nor been postponed but is experi- 
enced now in Christ (Hebrews 6:5) and will be fulfilled in an 
even more glorious way in its apocalyptic consummation (He- 
brews 13:14). 


One Hope for Abraham, Israel, 
and the Church 


Abraham and his believing offspring were promised, not 
just Palestine, in the present sinful condition, but “a better 
country” with a heavenly city (Hebrews 11:10, 16). In short, 
they looked beyond Palestine to a new heaven and earth, and 
to a new Jerusalem. Furthermore, this eternal inheritance is 
not restricted to the Israel of God from the houses of Judah and 
Israel. Hebrews teaches explicitly that Israel and the Church 
will be united in one inheritance: “God had planned something 
better for us [the Church] so that only together with us would 
they [Israel] be made perfect” (Hebrews 11:40; cf. 13:14). 

This apostolic Letter applies the new covenant, which God 
had promised to the twelve tribes of Israel (Jeremiah 31:31-34), to 
the universal Church of Christ (Hebrews 8:1-13). The author 
even declares that the Mosaic covenant is now antiquated, the 
Levitical law abrogated, and that the earthly temple, with its 
ritual of sacrifices, is “set aside” as “obsolete” by Christ (Hebrews 
8:13; 10:9). All believers must turn their eyes to Jesus as the King- 
Priest on the throne of grace, because the Holy Spirit has now 
disclosed that the true mediation is transferred from the earthly to 
the heavenly sanctuary (Hebrews 9:8; 10:19-22). Through Christ 
we all may now enter into the vivifying rest of God, assured of the 
hope of a place of rest for eternity (Hebrews 4:3, 9). 

In Christ “we are receiving a kingdom that cannot be 
shaken” (Hebrews 12:28) and are “looking for the city that is to 
come” (Hebrews 13:14). But the unassailable certainty of the 
coming of the New Jerusalem and the unshakable kingdom of 
God does not antiquate the spiritual condition of accepting 
Jesus as Lord and Christ. Jesus stressed the conditional nature 
of participating in the coming messianic banquet in unambig- 
uous terms: 
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I say to you that many will come from the east and the west, 
and will take their places at the feast with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven [of God, in Luke 13:28]. But 
the subjects of the kingdom will be thrown outside, into 
darkness, where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth 
(Matthew 8:11, 12; cf. Luke 13:28, 29). 


In other words, according to Christ, natural (unbelieving) 
Israel has no part whatsoever in the kingdom promise. Believ- 
ing Gentiles will take their empty seats at the eschatological 
festival of Abraham’s offspring. 

The Church of Christ has no other hope, no other destiny, 
no other inheritance than the one that God gave to Abraham 
and Israel—a redeemed heaven and earth (Isaiah 65:17). This 
could not be confirmed more conclusively than by the words of 
the apostle Peter: 


That day will bring about the destruction of the heavens by 
fire, and the elements will melt in the heat. But zn keeping with 
hts promise we are looking forward to a new heaven and a new 
earth, the home of righteousness (2 Peter 3:12, 13; emphasis 
added). 


With apostolic authority Peter transfers the hope of Israel to 
the Church. The new heaven and new earth— promised to Is- 
rael in Isaiah 65:17—has now become the promised inheri- 
tance of the Church. 

The question arises, How can the Church triumphant, 
glorified and taken to paradise with God at the second advent 
of Christ (see 1 Thessalonians 4:16, 17; John 14:1-3), receive 
the earth as her eternal home? The answer is found in Revela- 
tion 21-22, where divine inspiration reveals that the New Jeru- 
salem, by God’s power, will descend from heaven to the earth: 


Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven 
and the first earth had passed away, and there was no longer 
any sea. I saw the Holy City, the new Jerusalem, coming down 
out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride beautifully 
dressed for her husband. And I heard a loud voice from the 
throne saying, “Now the dwelling of God is with men, and he 
will live with them. They will be his people, and God himself 
will be with them and be their God.” He who was seated on the 
throne said, “I am making everything new!” Then he said, 
“Write this down, for these words are trustworthy and true” 
(Revelation 21:1-5). 
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A new earth is the final goal of all redemptive history. 
Man’s ultimate destiny centers in a regenerated earth (Mat- 
thew 5:5; 19:28). According to Paul, “The creation itself will 
be liberated from its bondage to decay and brought into the 
glorious freedom of the children of God” (Romans 8:21). Only 
then will Abraham’s hope be fulfilled and all his children, in 
Israel and the Church, live together throughout eternity as one 
family in one city. The apocalyptic realization of God’s in- 
heritance and His glorious dwelling among His people (Revela- 
tion 21:3) will be the eternal consummation of His covenants 
with Abraham (Genesis 17:7), with Moses (Exodus 6:7; Deuter- 
onomy 29:13), with David (2 Samuel 7:24), and of His new 
covenant with Israel (Jeremiah 31:1, 31; Ezekiel 36:28; 37:23). 

In Revelation 21-22, God’s continuing covenant promises 
find at last their perfect fulfillment in the new earth of the age 
to come.'® Through Christ both Israel and the Church are one 
and meet together in one new city, the New Jerusalem, which 
has gates named after the twelve tribes of Israel and founda- 
tions bearing the names of the twelve apostles of Christ's 
Church (see Revelation 21:12-14). The lesson for Christians is 
profound, as John Bright concludes: 


So, like Israel of old, we have ever to live in tension. It is the 
tension between grace and obligation: the unconditional grace 
of Christ which is proffered to us, his unconditional promises in 
which we are invited to trust, and the obligation to obey him as 
the church’s sovereign Lord.!® 


Notes on Chapter 9 
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dom of heaven” and (b) “kingdom of God” as largely overlapping in 
meaning, but nevertheless as distinct: (a) stands for God’s rulership 
from heaven over earthly people alone, however in the sphere of an 
external profession of God by people; (b) stands for the cosmic, 
universal kingdom of God (pp. 994, 1002). Ryrie soft-pedals this 
strange literalism by saying, “This distinction is not the issue at all. 
The issue is whether or not the Church is the kingdom . . .” (Dzspen- 
sationalism Today, p. 173). The real issue, however, is whether 
Christ’s present reign on the throne of God is the present fulfillment 
of the Davidic covenant. 


*Kaiser, Toward an Old Testament Theology, pp. 90, 91. 

Fuller, Gospel and Law: Contrast or Continuum?, p. 133. 

Pentecost, Things to Come, p. 98. 

'2Kaiser, Toward an Old Testament Theology, pp. 94, 110. 

'3P. Fairbairn, Prophecy and Proper Interpretation (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Guardian Press, 1976; reprint of 1865), p. 229. 

L. F. Were, The Certainty of the Third Angel’s Message (Ber- 
rien Springs, Mich.: First Impressions, 1979), p. 86. 

"See Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament, p. 632. 

16), Bright, Covenant and Promise: The Prophetic Understand- 


ing of the Future in Pre-Exilic Israel (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1976),7p= 198: 


10 


Problematic Texts 


Amos 9:11-12 As Applied in Acts 15:16-18 


During the first apostolic council in Jerusalem the ques- 
tion was discussed whether Christ-believing Gentiles should be 
circumcised and required to obey the law of Moses in order to 
be saved (see Acts 15:1, 5, 6). Peter then testified that God had 
shown him, in the conversion of Cornelius and his household 
(see Acts 10), that God “made no distinction between us and 
them, for he purified their hearts by faith” (Acts 15:9). He 
concluded, “We believe it is through the grace of our Lord 
Jesus that we are saved, just as they are” (verse 11). 

After Barnabas and Paul had confirmed this conclusion 
by recounting their own experiences, James, the brother of 
Jesus, agreed that God apparently had taken “from the Gen- 
tiles a people for himself” (verse 14). James used a phrase that 
was reserved for Israel as the covenant people of Yahweh 
(Deuteronomy 7:6; 14:2; 28:9, 10; Isaiah" 43:7), Christ- 
believing Gentiles are thus included in God’s covenant people. 
James did not think that he had detected a new arrangement of 
salvation for Gentiles. His response is rather: “The words of the 
prophets [plural] are in agreement with this, as it is written” 
[quoted Amos 9:11, 12, in the Septuagint version] (Acts 
15:15). This interpretation of Amos by James confirms Peter’s 
application of Joel 2:28-32 to the Church (in Acts 2:16-21). 
The gentile mission of the apostolic Church forms an essential 
part of God’s predicted purpose. Amos’ prophecy of the resto- 
ration of Israel is given an ecclesiological application. Gentiles 
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must, therefore, be fully accepted into Israel’s messianic rem- 
nant (Romans 11:5), the Church, by faith alone. God be- 
stowed His Holy Spirit on Gentiles in Caesarea even before they 
were baptized (Acts 10:44-47)! Amos predicted explicitly that 
faithful remnants of Edom and other nations shall be blessed 
together with the restored Israel: 


In that day I will restore David’s fallen tent. I will repair its 
broken places, restore its ruins, and build it as it used to be, so 
that they may possess the remnant of Edom and all the nations 
that bear my name, declares the LORD, who will do these things 
(Amos 9:11-12). 


James’ point in citing this passage at the conclusion of the 
apostolic council is that Amos’ prediction had come true since 
Pentecost through the inflow of gentile believers into the 
Church. The fact that James alters the Hebrew text in quoting 
Amos’ prophecy has given an opportunity to the Scofield Ref- 
erence Bible to impose its dispensational program of events on 
the introductory words of Amos as cited by James: “After this I 
will return and rebuild David’s fallen tent” (Acts 15:16). The 
words “after this I will return” are interpreted as meaning 


. the time after the present world-wide witness (Acts 1:8), 
when Christ will return. James showed that there will be Gen- 
tile believers at that time as well as Jewish believers; hence he 
concluded that Gentiles are not required to become Jewish 
proselytes by circumcision.! 


This view envisions three successive dispensations in the 
text of Amos 9:11: (1) the calling out of a people from among 
the Gentiles during the present Church Age; (2) “After this,” 
meaning after this Church Age, the regathering of national 
Israel and the restoration of the Davidic throne on earth dur- 
ing the millennium; and (3) after this the salvation of the rem- 
nant of Israel and that of all the Gentiles.? 

This dogmatic construction has received no support from 
biblical exegetes at large. The reason is that responsible ex- 
egesis of Scripture does not allow the dispensational interpreta- 
tion when the passage is connected with the original context in 
the book of Amos and with the immediate context of Acts 15: 
13-15. 

In the setting of the book of Amos, the phrase, “After this 
I will return and rebuild David's fallen tent,” refers clearly to 
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the time of Israel’s restoration after the Babylonian captivity. 
J. F. Walvoord declares, however, that the words in the Amos 
quotation, “After these things I will return” (Acts 15:16), mean 
to say that after God’s judgment on Israel—their scattering 
and discipline—Christ will return.? This conclusion violates 
the literal, historical exegesis of Amos 9, which requires the ap- 
plication of God’s judgment to Israel’s exile to Assyria and 
Babylon (see Amos 5:27). This judgment began in the days of 
Amos himself, in 722 B.c. After the Babylonian exile the Lord 
returned in favor to Jerusalem and restored His theocracy to 
the faithful remnant of Israel (see Zechariah 8). Zechariah 
added the promise that the Messiah would come to rule Israel 
and the world in universal peace (Zechariah 9:9, 10). God’s 
final judgment on Israel would depend on Israel’s response to 
the atoning sacrifice of the Messiah (Daniel 9:26, 27; see 
chapter 11, below). It is James’ contention in Acts 15 that 
Amos’ prophecy has found its ongoing fulfillment since the first 
coming of the Messiah, in the mission of the apostolic Church. 

In the appearance of Christ, God did return to Israel. J. 
Barton Payne explains: 


The reference [the rebuilding of David’s fallen tent] must be to 
His first coming; for Acts 15:16 emphasizes that it is this event 
which enables the Gentiles, from the apostolic period onward, 
to seek God. . . . [Then] came the engrafting of the uncircum- 
cised Gentiles into the church, to which Acts 15 applies the OT 
passage, so it cannot refer to times yet future.* 


God restored the throne of David in the resurrection, 
ascension, and inauguration of Christ Jesus as Lord and Re- 
deemer of Israel (Acts 2:36; 5:31). Christ is already the Priest- 
King at the right hand of God (Acts 2:33-36; Hebrews 1:3, 13), 
to whom is given all authority in heaven and on earth (Mat- 
thew 28:18). As the Davidic kings were sitting “on the throne of 
the Lorp” (1 Chronicles 28:5; 29:23), so Christ is now seated 
with His Father on His throne (Revelation 3:21). The Davidic 
throne is no longer unoccupied or ineffective, but is transferred 
from Jerusalem to the throne room in heaven, where Christ is 
presently the Davidic King (Acts 2:34-36; 1 Corinthians 15:25; 
Ephesians 1:20-22). The throne of David and the throne of the 
Lord cannot be separated, as dispensationalism presumes. 
Amos’ prediction of the restoration of the throne of David was 
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fulfilled in Christ’s enthronement in heaven. This is the 
apostolic message. 
G. E. Ladd confirms this conclusion: 


James cites the prophecy of Amos 9:11-12 to prove that Peter’s 
experience with Cornelius was a fulfillment of God’s purpose to 
visit the Gentiles and take out of them a people for his name. It 
therefore follows that the “rebuilding of the dwelling of David” 
which had resulted in the Gentile mission, must refer to the ex- 
altation and enthronement of Christ upon the (heavenly) 
throne of David and the establishment of the church as the true 
people of God, the new Israel. Since God had brought Gentiles 
to faith without the Law, there was no need to insist that the 
Gentiles become Jews to be saved.® 


The New Testament application of Amos 9:11-12 is called 
the christological-ecclesiological interpretation of Israel's 
restoration promise. A closer look reveals another interesting 
feature. While Amos prophesied the physical conquest of the 
Davidic rulership over the remnant of Edom, James translates 
this political-military kingship into Christ’s higher, spiritual 
conquest and reign over the hearts of gentile believers. Amos’ 
phrase “so that they may possess the remnant of Edom” be- 
comes in Acts 15:17, “that the remnant of men may seek the 
Lord.” Martin J. Wyngaarden analyzes Acts 15: 16- 18 as 
follows: 


yon" Here Christ’s exalted reign from heaven represents the glorious 

$ restoration of the dynasty, the remnant of Edom becomes the 
residue of men, the military possession of Edom makes room for 
the voluntary seeking of the Gentiles after the Lord, with the ab- 
sence of the physical warfare suggested by the imagery of Amos.® 
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islands of the sea. He will raise a banner for the nations and 
gather the exiles of Israel; He will assemble the scattered people 
of Judah from the four quarters of the earth (Isaiah 11:10-12) 


The New Scofield Reference Bible considers this passage a 
proof text for its expected future reconstitution of Israel as_a 


national theocracy in Palestine at the second « coming of Christ 


i SERTIN LT. Malaria eeg with an ap- 
/ peal to Isaiah’s sequence of describing first the messianic king- 
dom- fverses 6-9) and- then the gathering aE Trel Averses 
| 10-15)7 On the basis of this literary sequence, W ord 
| ‘hen tho Mesa appearsin glory a the begi take plac? only 
| when the Messiah appease got t the beginning of t ther mil- 
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an orderly discussion of this messianic prophecy we must relate — 


saiah 11 AROE to the time of its own dispensation; (2) to the first 


\ coming of Christ; and (3) t to the second coming of Christ. 
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1. The Initial Fulfillment of Is Isaiah iB 
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that is left of His people” among the Middle East nations. 


Isaiah ee this future gathering explicitly to Israel's forme? 


There will be a highway for the remnant of his ee that is 
left from Assyria, as there was for Israel when they came up 
from Egypt.(Isaiah 11:16; emphasis added). 


The prophet Isaiah stands between Israel’s past exodus from 
Egypt under Moses and its future exodus from Babylon (see 
diagram, following page). 

When the Davidic prince Zerubbabel gathered the faith- 
ful remnant of Israel from Babylon (Ezra 1:5) and returned to 
Jerusalem in 536 B.C., God actually began to fulfill Isaiah’s 
promise to reclaim God’s faithful remnant a “second” time 
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PAST PRESENT FUTURE 


First Exodus of Israel: | Isaiah predicts Second Exodus of Israel: 
From Egypt —— >| From Babylon 


Time: Time: Time: 

Under Moses Around 700 B.C. | Fulfilled in Israel’s Return 
to Palestine under Zerub- 
babel in 536 B.C. 





from their scattering among the gentile nations (see Ezra 1-2). 
It is certainly correct to conclude that this gathering of Israel 
under Zerubbabel in 536 B.C., and later in 457 B.C. under 
Ezra, was not the complete fulfillment of Isaiah 11:11-15, 
because the Messiah had not yet appeared. Névertheless, 
Zerubbabel was a prince from the house of David and therefore 
a type of the Messiah. This makes the exodus of Israel under 
Zerubbabel basically an znztzal fulfillment of the messianic 
gathering prophecy. It only reinforced Isaiah’s promise of the 
eschatological gathering of all Messiah-believing people from 
Israel and all the nations by the coming of Christ Himself. ` 
Isaiah’s prediction that “the Lorp will dry up . . . the’ 
Euphrates River” (11:15) in order to deliver Israel has also 
found a striking historical fulfillment. The Persian general 
Cyrus diverted the waters of the Euphrates north of the city of 
Babylon in order to bring about its sudden fall in 539 B.c. The 
deeper meaning of Isaiah’s prophecy of this drying up of the 
Euphrates’ waters on behalf of Israel is brought to light in the 
New Testament Apocalypse (Revelation 16:12), in connection 
with the remnant church of the time of the end. 


2. The Christological-Ecclestological Fulfillment of Isaiah 11 
\ Isaiah opens with the prediction of the coming of the Mes 


siah in a twofold manifestation. One appearance is likened to a 
little shoot from the stump of Jesse, strengthened by the 
anointing of the Spirit of the Lord (verses 1-3). The second ap- 
pearance is His appearance as the glorious Judge who “will 
strike the earth with the rod of his mouth; with the breath of 
his lips he will slay the wicked” (verses 4-5). The New Testa- 
ment reveals that these two appearances of the Messiah refer to 
two different historical advents of Christ to the world. Erne Is ba 
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it is the same Messiah, both advents basically share in the same 
Lordship or kingdom of Christ. The peace and righteousness of 
the messianic kingdom, as described in Isaiah 11:6-9, therefore 
find their fulfillments in keeping with the appearances of 
Christ. The first coming of Christ brings internal peace with 
God and with fellow men, through Christ’s reconciling sacrifice | 
and Spirit (see Colossians 1:19-20; Ephesians 2:14-18). The | 
second coming will add external peace and universal righteous- 
ness through His Judgment of the world and His new creation 
(2 Thessalonians 1:5-10; 2 Thessalonians 2:8; Revelation 
Zlel=5)s 

Isaiah’s forecast of the gathering of Israel is deeply God- 
centered and Messiah-centered. The gathering is primarily to 
the Messiah Himself, and only secondarily to the land of Israel. 
Furthermore, the gathering is not for Israel only but explicitly 
for all believing Gentiles (Isaiah 11:10). The historic fulfill- 
ment of this messianic gathering to God’s “place of rest” began 
already with the first advent of Christ (see Matthew 12:30; 
John 12:32; Hebrews 4:14-16). | 

The apostle Paul cites the essence of Isaiah 11:1, 10, to 
assure the church in Rome that Isaiah’s prediction of the mes- 
slanic rest is now experienced through faith in Christ (Romans 
15:8, 9, 12). Thus Paul gives Isaiah 11:10 an undeniably 
christological-ecclesiological application. Isaiah’s prophetic 
remnant of Israel is a Christ-believing remnant, not a purely 
ethnic-political nation which rejects Jesus as the Messiah. | 
Christ is the “Banner” to which the remnant will rally. Chris- 
tians from ethnic Israel and the Gentiles are already now 
drinking “water from the wells of salvation” with messianic joy | 


Isaiah 12:3; John 7:38, 39; 151) Fs a + 
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/Israel’s gathering from the dispersion undoubtedly implies an | 
apocalyptic perspective. Only when the faithful remnant will 

- be restored in Paradise (Isaiah 11:1-9) will the gathering of all | 

Israel be completed. Only when all the wicked are judged by | 

the Messiah’s righteousness (Isaiah 11:4) will Isaiah’s promise 

be completely realized: “They will neither harm nor destroy on 

all my holy mountain, for the earth will be full of the knowl- 

edge of the Lorp as the waters cover the sea” (Isaiah 11:9).“This——____— 
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Isaiah-Apocalypse, which “has Be n called “one of the most 
\¢‘aé/  \beautiful and magnificent parts of the OT” (E. Sellin). This 










tae pocalyptic unit culminates in God’s trumpet call to gather 
ilow if: srael into His everlasting kingdom. | 
; attinent, | 

| 


In that day the LORD will thresh from the flowing Euphrates to 
LS the Wadi of Egypt, and you, O Israelites, will be gathered up 

oe one by one. And in that day a great trumpet will sound. Those 
who were perishing in Assyria and those who were exiled in 
Egypt well come and worship the LORD on the holy mountain in 
Jerusalem (Isaiah 27:12-13; emphasis added). 


l This final remnant of Israel is not pictured as an ethnic group 
or political entity, but as a religious remnant. The purpose of 
God’s ea eae is to gather each _ Israelite so that all Israel | 
imay “worshi ” in His holy temple i e in truth and Spirit, |) 
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ag Dispensational Interpretations of Isatah 11:11-15 


The Hebrew Christian Arthur W. Kac defends the thesis 
that the formation of the modern State of Israel in A.D. 1948 
was the initial or “preparatory” fulfillment of Isaiah’s proph- 
eeii God has now w gathered ered Israel a “second time” fror 
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Sc cesed reconstitute Israel as “a fully independent sovereign State.”? 
the What, then, does Kac see as the first gathering of Israel? He re- 
272 ¢y% jects Israel’s deliverance from Egypt as God's first gathering of 

’ nf His people, because Israel’s stay in Egypt was “voluntarily for 
A some four hundred years” (see, however, Genesis 15:13-16!). 

4 Kac asserts: “The first dispersion of the Jewish people was ac- 
complished by Babylon and the first Return had taken place at 

PL TSf the end of the Babylonian exile. The passage cited above [Isa- 
A ae iah 11:11] speaks of a second ingathering and it implied a sec- 
ps: \ ond dispersion.”!° He even states that the restoration “promises 

r . never found fulfillment after the conclusion of the Babylo- 

nian exile.”!! Consequently Kac draws up the following order 

of events in Isaiah 11:11 (see diagram): 


Isaiah Predicts Two First, a Gathering of A Second Gathering 
Future Gatherings Israel from Babylon of Israel from all 
Nations 





Time: Fulfilled after Fulfilled since 
700 B.C. 5S ib. Ge A.D. 1948 


Kac seems not to accept any fulfillment of Isaiah’s promise 
for the period after the Babylonian exile. He states categori- 
cally that God’s gathering promises “never found fulfillment 
after the conclusion of the Babylonian exile,” yet he admits 
that “the first return had taken place at the end of the Babylo- 
nian exile.” It is generally acknowledged that Israel’s return 
from Babylon was a true, although partial, fulfillment of 
Isaiah’s gathering prophecy. According to the literal exegesis, 
Isaiah did not predict that God would gather Israel “two times” 
but “a second time”. The implication is, of course, that the 
first gathering had taken place in Isaiah’s past (see Isaiah 
11:16). Another indication of a basic lack of historical exegesis 
on Kac’s part is found in the remark that the prophecy of Zech- 
ariah, chapter 8, was made “after the ingathering of the 
Babylonian Exile had already taken place,” and consequently 
“implies another Restoration.”!? Kac simply overlooks the fact 

dies y that Zechariah’s prophecy was made in 518 B.C. (Zechariah 
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a aes under Ezra in 457 B.C. (Ezra 7). This was, in fact, the 
restoration which Zechariah promised. 

More serious, however, is the fact that Kac violates the 
fundamental New Testament principle of interpreting Old 
Testament prophecies that pass from the old into the new dis- 
pensation. The cross and the resurrection of Christ irrevocably 
transform the nature of Israel and all its eschatological 
fulfillments (see chapter 7 above). 

Kac’s ethnic, political application of the eschatological 
Israel has robbed the “remnant” of its profound religious- 
theological essentials and left only a restored secular nation, 
the modern State of Israel. How this present State of Israel “is 
preparatory to Israel’s final and complete redemption,” and 
how this “will issue forth in the transformation of the kingdom 
of this earth into the Kingdom of God,”!* he leaves an open 
question. He “associates” the present State of Israel with the 
return of the Lord Jesus Christ, in an unexplained and mysteri- 
ous way. 

The official dispensational position on Isaiah 11 is pre- 
sented in the New Scofteld Reference Bzble: “This chapter is a 
prophetic picture of the glory of the future kingdom, which 
will be set up when David's Son returns in glory (Luke 1:31-32; 
Acts 15:15-16)” (p. 723). J. F. Walvoord also declared that 
Israel’s gathering will only take place at the second coming of 
Christ, based on Isaiah’s order of description.'* Later he 
stated: 


The final regathering of Israel, of which the present occupa- 
tion of a portion of the Holy Land is the first stage, will have its 
culmination when Israel’s Messiah returns to the earth in power 
and glory to reign.'® 


Like Kac, Walvoord now applies Isaiah's “second” gathering to 
the secular State of Israel, since A.D. 1948. Isaiah’s order of 
description apparently is no longer pressed literally (Messiah's 
kingdom of justice first, then Israel’s gathering). The restored 
Israel is thus basically robbed of its theological essence. 

The late Old Testament scholar J. Barton Payne presents 
an interpretation of Isaiah’s gathering prophecies that basi- 
cally belongs to the hermeneutic of dispensationalism. In his 
Encyclopedia of Biblical Prophecy (Harper, 1973), Payne 
briefly acknowledges that the promised gathering of Israel in 
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Isaiah 11:11 presupposes “the first time having been at their 
exodus from Egypt” (p. 299). His concern is with the time of 
the fulfillment of the predicted “second” gathering of ethnic 
Israel. To him this will be “the regathering of converted Jews, 
after Christ has set up His future kingdom.” He calls it “God’s 
millennial regathering of Israel” (p. 300), “the millennial 
return of Israel to Palestine” (p. 398; on Hosea 1:11; 2:23). 
Payne completely overlooks the historical fulfillment of Isaiah 
11 in Israel’s return from Babylon. He points exclusively to a 
future apocalyptic fulfillment for ethnic Israel in the Middle 
East at the second advent of Christ. His outline of Isaiah 11:11 
is (see diagram): 


The First Gathering Isaiah Predicts “Second” or Millennial 
Israel from Egypt -~ Gathering of Converted 


National Israel 
to Palestine 


Under Moses Time: Millennium 
700 B.C. 


The confusion of dispensational literalsm becomes more 
evident when one notices that Kac’s exegesis of Isaiah 11 con- 
cludes that the first gathering of Israel was not from Egypt but 
from Babylon. The second gathering, then, began in A.D. 
1948. Payne, however, declares that the first gathering was 
from Egypt and that the second will start at the second coming 
of Christ. There exists, furthermore, confusion about the na- 
ture of the remnant of Israel. Kac operates with a secular, 
natural Israel only, while Payne speaks of “converted Jews,” 
who will be converted “by Christ’s appearance in the clouds” 
above the city of Jerusalem (p. 140). All dispensationalists 
agree, however, that eschatological Israel must be Jewish peo- 
ple who will return to Palestine so that Christ can reestablish 
the Davidic kingdom for them in old Jerusalem. 

We need to inquire now on what basis Payne retains the 
ethnic and geographic restrictions in his eschatological fulfill- 
ment. Payne’s basic argument is that the Church will be rap- 
tured from earth to heaven so that the Messiah will reign on 
earth over Israel only. Payne’s presupposition is that Israel and 
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the Church must be separated forever, in spite of Christ’s 
teaching and the New Testament revelation. He asserts more 
in particular: 


A basis for distinguishing between those to whom He comes, 
whether to the church, in its rapture, or to the Jews, in their 
regathering, is to be found in the Scripture’s teaching that the 
latter are to be brought back by other people (Isa 14:2, 49:22) 
and by the use of standard means, e.g., a highway, 11:16, 35:8. 
The church, in contrast, experiences its rapture by the direct 
act of God. It may be identified by such supernatural elements 
as the sounding of His great trumpet (Isa 27:12-13; Matt 24:31; 
1 Thess 4:16; “the last trumpet,” 1 Cor 15:52). 

Geographical allusions, indicating the localized presence 
of Jesus Christ, form a basic key to the identification of Millen- 
nial prophecies. ° 


Our fundamental critique of Payne’s prophetic inter- 
pretation is that he operates with a preconceived hermeneutic 
of literalism. He subordinates Christ and the New Testament 
eschatology to the ethnic and geographic aspects of the old 
covenant, instead of making Christ the superior norm by which 
all ethnic and geographic allusions are transformed and tran- 
scended (see chapters 7 and 9, above). We illustrate this with 
an example of Payne’s statements: 


When Zechariah 8:22, for instance, speaks of many nations 
seeking the Lord, one might think of them in the church age, 
as in Zechariah 2:11; but the nations in chapter 8 “come to seek 
Yahweh in Jerusalem.” 


A close look at Zechariah 2 reveals, however, that Zechariah 
2:11 is in no respect different from Zechariah 8:22, contrary to 
Payne. Just as in Zechariah 8, Zechariah 2 addresses the 
“daughter of Zion” (2:10) and refers to “Judah as his 
[Yahweh’s] portion in the holy land, and [He] will again choose 
Jerusalem” (2:12). 

Furthermore, the geographic designations of “Jerusalem,” 
“Mount Zion,” etc., always signify the religious reality of 
Yahweh's presence within the Old Testament prophecies, 
hence the theological qualification “holy” hill, “holy” city, 
“holy” land. The presence of the Shekinah glory of Yahweh de- 
termines whether Jerusalem, or any place, is under the cove- 
nant blessing. In Psalm 46 Israel sang about Jerusalem: “God is 
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within her, she will not fall; . . . The Lorp Almighty is with 
us; the God of Jacob is our fortress” (Psalm 46:5, 7). If the 
glory of Yahweh would ever depart from the temple because 
of Israel’s abominations, then the curse of God would replace 
the blessed protection; the “unholy” place would be destroyed 
(see Leviticus 26:31-33; Ezekiel 8-9). This happened with 
Jerusalem in Ezekiel’s time. After God’s presence had left 
Jerusalem’s temple through the East Gate (Ezekiel 11:22, 
23), Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem and the temple in 
586 B.C. This happened again when Jerusalem refused to 
be gathered to the Messiah Himself (Matthew 23:37). Christ 
then announced, “Look, your house is left to you desolate” 
(Matthew 23:38). This punitive curse—caused by the with- 
drawal of the Messiah from Jerusalem —fell on the doomed 
city in A.D. 70, by means of the Roman general Titus. Thus the 
prophecy of Daniel 9:26, 27, which predicted Jerusalem’s 
destruction because of the rejection of the Messiah, was 
dramatically fulfilled. 

The New Testament does not predict another restoration 
of Yahweh’s glory in old Jerusalem, which to this day rejects 
Christ’s substitutionary atonement at the cross. It proclaims, 
however, the good news to Israel and the Gentiles that all who 
accept the crucified, risen, and exalted Christ as their Lord 
and Savior have thereby come to “the true tabernacle” (He- 
brews 8:1, 2), and 


to Mount Zion, to the heavenly Jerusalem, the city of the living 
God . . . to the church of the firstborn, whose names are writ- 
ten in heaven . . . to Jesus the mediator of a new covenant 
(Hebrews 12:22, 23, 24; emphasis added). 


Paul concludes that the present city of Jerusalem is “in slavery 
with her children,” theologically speaking. Our Jerusalem is 
“above” and is “our mother” (Galatians 4:25, 26). 

If dispensationalism would take Christ as its guiding norm 
of prophetic interpretation instead of geographic literalism, 
it could no longer regard old Mount Zion as the holy center 
of prophecy. The glory of Christ far exceeds that of the old 
temple (Matthew 12:6; John 4:21). The progressive revela- 
tion of God’s Shekinah in Christ is the decisive principle 
of Christian eschatology. The apostolic principle of the 
christological-ecclesiological interpretation can hardly be called 
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an “indiscriminate spiritualization of all the terms and prom- 
ises relating to the land.’’!® 

It is not legitimate to conclude that simply because the 
geographic promises to Israel were “stated and restated so 
many times,” that this frequency by itself “makes it clear that 
God intended them to be taken at their face value.”!® Is our 
concept of “literalism” the divine norm for the understanding 
of the fulfillment of Israel’s eschatological prophecies? Or 
should Christ be our norm for the true understanding of the 
Old Testament, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the 
New Testament? 


Matthew 23:39: Will the Jews be Saved 
When They See the Messiah in His Glory? 


O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, you who kill the prophets and stone 
those sent to you, how often I have longed to gather your chil- 
dren together, as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, but 
you were not willing. Look, your house is left to you desolate. 
For I tell you, you will not see me again until you say, “Blessed 
ts he who comes in the name of the Lord” (Matthew 23:37- 
39, emphasis added; cf. Luke 13:35). 


Dispensational writers use the final statement of Jesus’ 
anti-Pharisaic discourse (Matthew 23:39) as an eschatological 
promise for the restoration of a Jewish theocracy. In their view, 
Christ merely postponed the fulfillment of the Davidic king- 
dom for national Israel because His contemporary generation 
rejected Him as the Messiah.?° Walvoord regards Matthew 
23:39 as Christ’s promise of an apocalyptic regathering of a 
godly remnant of Israel at His second coming: 


In pronouncing judgment upon His generation, Christ was in 
effect predicting the final dispersion and their ultimate regath- 
ering when the godly remnant of Israel in repentance would 
say: “Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.’”?! 


In other words, Christ’s judgment on Israel was only a tem- 
porary punishment, not His final judgment. 
Dispensationalism appeals to the conversion of Paul near 
Damascus (Acts 9:3-6) as an illustration for the future national 
conversion of Israel.?? J. D. Pentecost sees Matthew 23:39 also 
as a parallel with Paul’s statement in Romans 11:26, “And so 
all Israel will be saved, as it is written: “The deliverer will come 
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from Zion.” He assumes hereby, “It is to be noted that the 
remnant of Romans 11:26 is not converted until the second ad- 
vent of Christ.’’?3 

Texts receive their specific meaning from their contexts. 
A closer look at the context of Matthew 23:39 leads us to the 
conclusion that Jesus’ seven woes in Matthew 23 contain an in- 
escapable note of finality; it is the final reckoning of theocratic 
Israel: 


Fill up, then, the measure of the sin of your forefathers! .. . 
And so upon you will come all the righteous blood that has 
been shed on earth, from the blood of righteous Abel to the 
blood of Zechariah son of Berakiah, whom you murdered be- 
tween the temple and the altar. I tell you the truth, all this will 
come upon this generation (Matthew 23:32, 35, 36; emphasis 
added). 


This character of final judgment becomes explicit also in 
Christ’s parable of the Tenants of the Vineyard (Matthew 
21:33-42), which summarizes Israel’s history of rebellion 
against God until it reaches its climax in the violent rejection of 
the Son of the landowner, the messianic fulfillment of the stone 
rejected by the builders in Psalm 118:22, 23. Matthew does not 
separate the Jewish leaders from the Jewish nation, as if God’s 
punishment is final for the leaders but only temporary for the 
Jewish nation. 

Matthew adds the unambiguous interpretation: 


Therefore I tell you, the kingdom of God will be taken away 
from you and given to a nation [ethnos] producing the fruits of 
it (Matthew 21:43, RSV). 


This inspired interpretation of Jesus’ parable of the unfaithful 
tenants clearly implies the rejection of Israel as a national 
theocracy. The loss of this privileged status as the exclusive 
people of God is also stated explicitly in Jesus’ eschatological 
saying of Matthew 8:11, 12. The real punishment of the guilty 
nation was not the destruction of temple and city or the disper- 
sion of the Jewish people among the nations. It was the wth- 
drawal of the Messiah’s presence, God’s taking away His 
kingdom or covenant blessing from the nation. For a chosen 
people, no neutral position is ever possible. The Jewish nation 
could be only for Him or against Him (Matthew 12:30). In 
Christ, Jerusalem was faced with either her Savior or her Judge. 
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He who falls on this stone will be broken to pieces, but he on 
whom it falls will be crushed (Matthew 21:44). 


Look, your house is left to you desolate. For I tell you, you will 
not see me again until you say, ‘Blessed is he who comes in the 
name of the Lord’ (Matthew 23:38, 39). 


“Your house” seems to refer directly to the temple, of 
which Jesus had said a short while earlier, “It is written, ‘My 
house will be called a house of prayer, but you are making it a 
den of robbers’” (Matthew 21:13). In its broader sense, the 
whole city and nation were inextricably bound up with the 
temple. The whole nation would be left “desolate” because 
Christ would leave that generation and give it up to judgment 
(cf. Jeremiah 7:14, 15). This causal relation of Jerusalem’s re- 
jection of Christ and her destruction seems to be implied in 
Jesus’ words: “For I tell you, you will not see me again. . .” One 
scholar interprets these words to mean: “Your house will be 
abandoned because the Messiah withdraws Himself. ”?4 

But dispensationalism insists on interpreting Jesus’ follow- 
ing words, “Until you say, ‘Blessed is he who comes in the name 
of the Lord’,” as a promise that an eschatological remnant of 
Israel will acknowledge Christ when He returns in glory. They 
will be saved because they confess, “Blessed is he who comes in 
the name of the Lord.” Must we then assume that Christ pre- 
dicts a forced acceptance of Himself by Jews at His glorious sec- 
ond advent? Such a new way of salvation — “by sight” instead of 
“by faith” — goes against the very grain of the eternal gospel of 
God (see Romans 10:17). Christ never coerces the human will 
or heart to accept Him; He could have achieved that already at 
His first advent. The projection of such a forced control over 
Jewish hearts at the second advent is an unwarranted specula- 
tion. The implication would be a stain on God’s character: 


God does not force the will of His creatures. He cannot accept 
an homage that is not willingly and intelligently given. A mere 
forced submission would prevent all real development of mind 
or character; it would make man a mere automaton.”® 


The Jews are saved in no other way than by believing the gospel 
message of the crucified and risen Savior (see chapter 8). 
The question arises, Was not Saul of Tarsus converted 
by a glorious vision of Christ on the Damascus road? Paul’s 
Damascus experience was Christ’s calling of Saul to become His 
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“chosen instrument.” He was to give witness of the risen Christ 
to all peoples with the same apostolic authority as the other 
apostles to whom the risen Savior had appeared (Galatians 
1:12, 15, 16). Christ commissioned Saul: 


I am sending you to open their eyes and turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God, so that 
they may receive forgiveness of sins and a place among those 
who are sanctified by faith in me (Acts 26:17, 18). 


Paul fulfilled this high calling by “proving from the Scrip- 
tures that Jesus was the Christ” (Acts 9:22; 17:3; 18:5, 28). 
Christ's self-revelation to Saul near Damascus was not of the 
same type as that which will take place at His glorious second 
advent. First of all, Saul alone saw “a light from heaven” flash 
around him and he alone heard a distinct voice speak to him, 
while “the men travelling with Saul stood there speechless; they 
heard the sound but did not see anyone” (Acts 9:7; cf. 22:9). 
Furthermore, even Saul did not know whom he was facing, and 
therefore asked, “Who are you, Lord?” (Acts 9:5; 22:8; 26:15). 
By contrast, when Christ returns to the earth in His divine 
glory, “every eye will see him, even those who pierced him; and 
all the peoples of the earth will mourn because of him” (Reve- 
lation 1:7; cf. Matthew 24:30). Instead of another opportunity 
for salvation for those who have rejected Him as the Lamb of 
God, we hear them all cry out, “Hide us from the face of him 
who sits on the throne and from the wrath of the Lamb! For the 
great day of their wrath has come, and who can stand?” (Reve- 
lation 6:16, 17; cf. Hebrews 10:29-31). 

The second advent will be too late for true repentance. 
Paul urges, therefore: “I tell you, now is the time of God’s 
favor, now is the day of salvation” (2 Corinthians 6:2). Christ’s 
words to the leaders of Israel’s Sanhedrin are similar to those in 
Matthew 23:39: 


But I say to all of you: In the future you will see the Son of Man 
sitting at the right hand of the Mighty One and coming on the 
clouds of heaven (Matthew 26:64). 


These are not words that promise another chance to repent 
and to be saved at the second coming of Christ. They rather 
suggest that the Jews who have rejected Him will have to ac- 
knowledge at His glorious appearing as Messiah-Judge that this 
Jesus, whom they now despise, is the true messianic King of 
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Israel. Only then will they see Him again, the Blessed One 
“who comes in the name of the Lord.” Then they will meet 
Him as their Judge (see also Matthew 7:21-23). Such a climax 
exactly fits the series of “woes” in Matthew 23. No perspective 
on a sudden conversion can be projected onto Christ’s solemn 
forecast in Matthew 23:39 from the immediate or wider con- 
texts in the Gospels. 

In addition, the text gives no hint of a political future for 
Israel.?® Jesus’ words are spoken in the context of divine judg- 
ment on the nation. They seem to suggest the irrevocable con- 
dition for the peace of Israel: Christ must be accepted first as 
the suffering Servant-Messiah, as the rejected stone of Psalm 
118:22, before He can be greeted with joy as, “Blessed is he 
who comes in the name of the Lorn” (Psalm 118:26; cf. Luke 
19:41-44). He cannot be accepted merely as the gloriously ap- 
pearing Messiah. Christ is not interested in being accepted on 
the basis of His divine miracles. When the Jews “intended to 
come and make him king by force” (John 6:15) because He was 
the wondrous messianic Prophet of Deuteronomy 18:15 (John 
6:14), Christ did not accept such a coronation. Christ draws all 
men to salvation only through His cross: 


But I, when I am lifted up from the earth, will draw all men to 
myself. He said this to show the kind of death he was going to 
die (John 12:32, 33). 


If Jews persist in their unbelief and rejection of Christ as 
the suffering and risen Messiah, they will irrevocably meet Him 
as their Judge (Matthew 8:11-12). Only those Jews who have 
come to faith in Christ through the proclamation of the apos- 
tolic gospel will ultimately rejoice when they will see Christ in 
His glorious second advent. This is further developed by Paul 
in Romans 11:25-27 (see chapter 8). 


Luke 21:24: Is Jerusalem No Longer Trampled On 
by the Gentiles since A.D. 1967? 


They will fall by the sword and will be taken as prisoners to all 
the nations. Jerusalem will be trampled on by the Gentiles until 
[achri] the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled (Luke 21:24). 


The dispensational writer J. D. Pentecost offers this in- 
teresting exposition: 
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The “times of the Gentiles” has been defined by the Lord as 
that period of time in which Jerusalem was under the dominion 
of Gentile authority (Luke 21:24). This period began with the 
Babylonian captivity when Jerusalem fell into the hands of the 
Gentiles. It has continued unto the present time and will con- 
tinue through the tribulation period, in which era the Gentile 
powers will be judged. The dominion of the Gentiles ends at 
the second advent of Messiah to the earth.?’ 


The New Scofield Reference Bible likewise explains the 
end of the “times of the Gentiles” as being “the destruction of 
Gentile world power by a ‘stone cut out without hands’ (Dan 
2:34-35, 44), i.e., the coming of the Lord in glory (Rev 19:11, 
21).”28 Others, however, apply the end of the “times of Gen- 
tiles” to the moment when the Jewish army recaptured the old 
city of Jerusalem from the Arabs in the six-days war of 1967. J. 
Ockenga even sees the June 6, 1967, date as “a remarkable 
manifestation of the fulfillment of God’s Word” in Leviticus 
26:18, 24, 28, where Moses announced that God would punish 
an apostate Israel for their sins “seven times over.’’?° He con- 
verts the idiomatic expression “seven times” into seven symbolic 
years and then applies a day-for-a-year symbolism so that it 
becomes more than 2556 actual years. Starting with the siege 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar on March 7, 588 B.C., the 
years end exactly on June 6, 1967. Remarkable indeed! He 
speculatively concludes: 


The termination of the times of the Gentiles is that period when 
the generation then living shall not pass away until all of the 
prophecies concerning the second coming of our Lord shall 
have been fulfilled (Luke 21:23).%° 


In other words, Ockenga predicts that the generation living in 
1967 will not pass away before Christ returns in glory. 

Other students of the prophetic Word apply Jesus’ phrase 
“times of Gentiles” only to Jerusalem’s destruction by the 
Roman army in A.D. 70,3! or extend them until the second 
coming of Christ. J. B. Payne, for instance, concludes: “These 
‘times,’ then, would still appear to be going on today because, 
even though the Israeli army captured the Old City of Jerusa- 
lem in 1967, the present policy is as little receptive of Christ 
and is as ‘Gentile’ in the NT sense (see Rom 2:28; Phil 3:2) as 
was the preceding Arab rule.’*? 
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On the other hand, some have interpreted these “times 
of Gentiles’—there are no definite articles in the Greek 
phrase—as a period of opportunity for Gentiles to enter the 
kingdom of God. They have further connected Jesus’ phrase 
with Paul’s words that the fullness of the Gentiles will come in 
“and so all Israel will be saved” (Romans 11:25, 26).33 The con- 
clusion has been drawn that when such “times of Gentiles” 
shall be completed, all ethnic Israel (Jerusalem) “will be 
saved.” The expectation of such an interpretation of Luke 
21:24— by means of Romans 11 —is no longer a political resur- 
gence of Israel, but only Israel’s spiritual return to God through 
faith in the gospel. However, the context of Luke 21:20-24 is 
exclusively political, not spiritual. Moreover, Luke 21:24 is 
based on Daniel’s predictions of the trampling underfoot of 
Israel’s sanctuary (Daniel 8:13) and of the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Daniel 9:26, 27). The times of Gentiles are there- 
fore characterized as times of persecution and unrest for ethnic 
Israel. 

The question remains, What is the implication of the ex- 
pression “until the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled” (Luke 
21:24)? Does it indicate a future restoration of Jerusalem and 
the temple to the Jewish nation at the second advent of Christ, 
as it was before A.D. 70? C. F. Baker argues that “if this city is 
trodden down UNTIL a certain time, there must of necessity 
come a time following that when the city will not be trodden 
down... . If this Scripture teaches anything, it teaches that the 
earthly Jerusalem is to be restored.”* Such a reasoning seems 
logical at first but is not necessarily scriptural because it does 
not relate Scripture to Scripture, as responsible exegesis re- 
quires. The conjunction “until” does not always imply a prom- 
ise of restoration to a preceding situation. The precise meaning 
of “until” depends on the context in which it is used. The state- 
ment of W. Hendriksen is more biblically oriented: 


Here in Luke 21:24 the meaning is simply this, that for 
Jerusalem the condition of being trampled underfoot will not 
cease a hundred years or fifty years or even ten years before 
Christ’s return, but will last on and on and on, until Christ’s 
second coming. Somewhat similar is the meaning of this little 
word in Rom 11:25; 1 Cor 11:26; 15:25; and Rev 2:25. 

It is clear, therefore, that neither the word until nor 
anything else in this passage is or implies a prediction of 
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national restoration in store for the Jews either just before or in 
connection with Christ’s return.*® 


It is definitely true that the conjunction “until” (achrz) 
does not contain, in itself, the suggestion of a change to a pre- 
vious situation. This can be shown from its use in other places 
of Scripture:*6 


Be faithful unto death, and I will give you the crown of life 
(Revelation 2:10, RSV). 


Only hold fast what you have, until I come (Revelation 2:25, 
RSV). 


He who conquers and who keeps my works until the end... . 
(Revelation 2:26, RSV). 


For He must reign until he has put all his enemies under his feet 
(1 Corinthians 15:25, RSV). 


In all these passages “until” (achrz) is not used to suggest a future 
change in the believer’s attitude or in Christ’s rulership. The 
message is clearly that after death or after the second advent, no 
change in the faithfulness of the believer must occur—that no 
reversal to a previous situation will take place. The context alone 
indicates whether the conjunction “until” intends to convey the 
idea of change. With regard to Luke 21:24, the apocalyptic 
discourse as a whole (Luke 21) nowhere suggests any restoration 
of old Jerusalem to a previous glory or theocracy. It is therefore 
“more likely that no sequel to the ‘times of the Gentiles’ is en- 
visaged other than the ultimate consummation.”?” 

The book of Daniel predicts that war and desolation— 
meaning the absence of the messianic glory—are decreed to 
continue for Jerusalem “until the end” (Daniel 9:26, 27). The 
only restoration of Jerusalem promised in the New Testament 
is the New Jerusalem built by God Himself as the metropolis for 
His faithful people on the new earth (Revelation 21-22; see 
chapter 9). 
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God’s Ultimatum to Israel 


The Seventy Weeks of Daniel 


The importance of the seventy-weeks prophecy of Daniel 9 
is widely admitted. Says dispensationalist Alva J. McClain, 
“Probably no single prophetic utterance is more crucial in the 
fields of Biblical Interpretation, Apologetics, and Eschatol- 
ogy.”! Yet, this most telling messianic prophecy in the whole 
Bible is also considered by some to be “one of the most difficult 
[to understand] in all the Old Testament.”? 

Nevertheless, the book of Daniel testifies to the divine in- 
spiration of the Hebrew Bible and of predictive prophecy in 
particular. A reckoning of the seventy weeks of Daniel 9 as 490 
years leads irrevocably to the conclusion that the promised 
Messiah of Israel already appeared before the destruction of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 70. It is understandable that the Talmud 
places a curse on those who attempt to compute the seventy 
weeks of Daniel.? 


?4Seventy ‘sevens’ are decreed for your people and your holy city 
to finish transgression, to put an end to sin, to atone for 
wickedness, to bring in everlasting righteousness, to seal up vi- 
sion and prophecy and to anoint the most holy. 

2>Know and understand this: From the issuing of the de- 
cree to restore and rebuild Jerusalem until the Anointed One, 
the ruler, comes, there will be seven ‘sevens,’ and sixty-two 
‘sevens.’ It will be rebuilt with streets and a trench, but in times 
of trouble. ?°After the sixty-two ‘sevens,’ the Anointed One 
will be cut off and will have nothing. The people of the ruler 
who will come will destroy the city and the sanctuary. The 
end will come like a flood: War will continue until the end, and 
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desolations have been decreed. ?’He will confirm a covenant with 
many for one ‘seven,’ but in the middle of that ‘seven’ he will put 
an end to sacrifice and offering. And one who causes desolation 
will place abominations on a wing of the temple until the end 
that is decreed is poured out on him (Daniel 9:24-27, NIV). 


Christ’s admonition to His apostles to read and understand 
“the prophet Daniel” concerning the coming “abomination that 
causes desolation” in Jerusalem (Matthew 24:15) indicates that 
the prophecy of Daniel determined Christ’s future outlook. 
There can be no doubt that Christ applied the desolating abom- 
ination of Daniel 9:27, not to the past outrages of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in 167-164 B.C. (as 1 Maccabees 1:54ff. does), but to 
His own immediate future, when the Roman army would de- 
stroy Jerusalem and the temple in His own generation (see Luke 
21:20-24). Jesus’ contemporary application of Daniel 9:26, 27 
was confirmed in A.D. 70 when the Roman armies under Gen- 
eral Titus placed their idolatrous ensigns as an “abomination” in 
Jerusalem and destroyed the temple.* The position of L. F. 
Hartman that “the quasi-prophecy of Daniel 9:26” refers ex- 
clusively “to the climax of Epiphanes’ persecution of the Jews, 
when he abolished the legitimate sacrifices of Yahweh in the 
Temple of Jerusalem and set up on its altar the statue of Zeus 
Olympios,”® is answered by J. G. Baldwin: “Commentators who 
argue that Antiochus Epiphanes fulfilled this prophecy are at a 
loss to account for the fact that he destroyed neither the Temple 
nor the city of Jerusalem [as required by Daniel 9:26].”® 

Thus Christ applied the seventy-weeks prophecy of the 
coming Messiah and the subsequent devastations of Messiah’s 
enemy to His own time and not to either the past or the in- 
definite future. Christ related the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 to 
Israel’s final refusal to accept Him as her King and Savior (see 
Matthew 21:33-43; 23:37, 38; Luke 19:41-44). This correlation 
between the coming of the Messiah and the destruction of both 
city and sanctuary is the crucial message of Daniel 9:26, 27. 
The seventy-weeks prophecy is basically a messianic prophecy 
announcing the consequences of Jerusalem’s rejection of her 
Messiah. It is God’s ultimatum to national Israel. 


The Unbreakable Unity of the Seventy Weeks 


“Seventy ‘sevens’” were decreed, or determined, by God as 
a final probationary period for Jerusalem and the Jewish people 
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after the seventy years of the Babylonian exile had terminated 
(see Daniel 9:24). There can be no doubt about the duration of 
this period: seventy times seven “years,” or 490 years (see RSV). 
No day-for-a-year symbolism needs to be supposed here be- 
cause Gabriel uses no symbols in his detailed chronological ex- 
planation. G. F. Hasel observes, “There is virtually unanimous 
agreement among interpreters of all schools of thought that the 
phrase ‘seventy weeks’ or literally ‘sevens seventy’ . . . means 
490 years.’”” 

Gabriel explained to Daniel that the history of Israel with- 
in this 490-year span would develop in three distinct phases: 
one of seven weeks, a second of sixty-two weeks, and a third of 
one week (see verses 25 and 27). However, nowhere does the 
angel imply a gap between any of these three phases. To sug- 
gest an indeterminate time interval between the seven and 
sixty-two weeks, or between the sixty-two and the one last 
week, is an unnatural assumption that militates against the ex- 
pressed unit and goal of the seventy weeks (see verse 24). 

The normal, natural, exegetical assumption is that the 
seventy consecutive weeks are an unbreakable unity. They are 
presented as a unit, just as are the seventy years of Babylonian 
exile in Daniel 9:2. E. J. Young concludes, “If there is no war- 
rant for inserting a gap in Jeremiah’s prophecy, what warrant 
is there for doing so in the prophecy of the seventy sevens? Had 
there been a gap in Jeremiah’s prophecy (Jer 25:10) Daniel 
could never have understood the years of the captivity.”® 
“Never,” concludes Philip Mauro, “has a specific number of 
time-units, making up a described stretch of time, been taken 
to mean anything but continuous or consecutive time-units.”® 
Because the other predicted time periods are consecutive, the 
natural expectation can only be that the seventy weeks of 
Daniel are also consecutive. 

J. F. Walvoord, however, draws a parallel between the 
Old Testament messianic prophecies and the time prophecies 
in Daniel in order to support the idea of a gap between the 
sixty-ninth and seventieth week of Daniel 9. But the fact that 
the Old Testament prophets customarily fuse the first and sec- 
ond advents of Christ together in their messianic prophecies 
without considering the interval between the two (Isaiah 9:6; 
61:1, 2; Zechariah 9:9, 10) gives us no rationale to create a gap 
between the specific t2me periods in Daniel 9. The chronological 
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unit of the seventy weeks is not “parallel” to the non- 
chronological messianic promises, in spite of Walvoord’s as- 
sertion.!® The regular messianic promises do not always in- 
tend to present the proper historical order of the two advents 
of Christ and even sometimes reverse the order (see Genesis 
3:15; Zechariah 9:9). Such examples can never serve as an 
argument to create a gap between Daniel’s sixty-ninth and 
seventieth prophetic week. E. Hengstenberg represents the 
classical church interpretation: “The period of 70 hebdomads, 
or 490 years, is here predicted as one that will continue unin- 
terruptedly from its commencement to its close. . . . What can 
be more evident than this? Exactly 70 weeks in all are to elapse; 
and how can anyone imagine that there is an interval between 
the 69 and the 1 week, when these together make up the 70?”!! 
The dispensational break in the unit of the seventy weeks de- 
stroys the very point in specifying seventy consecutive weeks. 


Reasons for Dissecting the Weeks? 


It is “of major importance” to dispensationalism, accord- 
ing to Walvoord,!? to separate the last week from the total unit 
of seventy weeks and project it into the indefinite future. 
Acknowledging that this “startling” dissection needs some good 
reason, McClain asks, “How can such a method be justified?” 
He offers five reasons. 

First, Daniel’s expression “After the sixty-two ‘sevens,’ the 
Anointed One will be cut off” (chap. 9:26) indicates that the 
death of the Messiah must take place before the seventieth 
week. It also occurs after the sixty-two weeks; consequently it 
must fall between the sixty-ninth and seventieth week! Only 
after the death of Christ and after the (next mentioned) de- 
struction of Jerusalem (verse 26) do we come to the final week 
in verse 27. This literalistic reading of verses 26 and 27 is 
determined by the idea that Daniel necessarily presents a 
strictly chronological sequence in these two passages. Such an 
assumption is accepted as a self-evident axiom. J. F. Walvoord 
states: “The anointed one, or the Messiah, is cut off after the 
sixty-ninth week, but not in the seventieth.”!* However, this 
last phrase, “but not in the seventieth,” appears nowhere in 
Daniel 9:26, 27; it is Walvoord’s unwarranted assumption. 
This presupposition has been severely criticized both from the 
standpoint of literary analysis and of theological exegesis.!° 
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When Daniel announced that seventy weeks are determined 
for national Israel and that the Messiah will be “cut off” after 
the first sixty-nine weeks, the natural presumption can only be 
that the death of the Messiah will take place sometime during 
the last week. J. Barton Payne concludes, “What could be 
more naturally assumed that that it [the cutting off of the 
Messiah] concerns the 70th week?”!6 

McClain’s second argument is, “In the record of the 
prophecy, the destruction of the city [verse 26] is placed before 
the last week [verse 27].”!” Therefore, the events of the seven- 
tieth week cannot occur prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
For this reason dispensationalism sees verse 27 as a prediction 
about another enemy of God, the end-time antichrist, who 
would suddenly rise more than nineteen centuries after the 
death of Christ and after the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 
70. This argument is valid only on the assumption that verses 
26 and 27 are phrased in a modern style of prose that describes 
events in strictly chronological order. But recent studies (see 
note 15) have made it clear that dispensationalism’s literalistic 
reading fails to recognize the Hebrew poetic style of “repetition 
with elaboration” in Daniel 9:24-27, which J. B. Payne calls a 
“revelational pattern.”!* This stylistic pattern appears also in 
verses 24 and 25. Payne argues that “Daniel 9:25, 26 cannot be 
taken as subsequent to 9:24; instead verses 25, 26 pick up [re- 
peat and elaborate] the summary of the entire seventy weeks 
given in verse 24.” This seems quite obvious. The relation of 
verse 27 to verse 26 is also obvious. Payne remarks: “That verse 
27 thus repeats verse 26 is recognized by interpreters of every 
stamp and is confirmed by the verbal correspondences that ap- 
pear, particularly in the last parts of the respective verses.”!9 
With this recognition, we see the atoning death of Christ again 
mentioned in verse 27 and now more precisely located “in the 
middle” of the last prophetic week, not in an unmentioned 
gap. Verses 26 and 27 relate to each other according to the 
structure: Messiah versus Destroyer (verse 26), Messiah versus 
Desolator (verse 27). The simple poetic style of Hebrew paral- 
lelism in verses 26 and 27 (which is also the poetic arrangement 
in verse 25)?° is the most thorough reply of grammatical ex- 
egesis to the imposition of a dissecting gap. 

But the question remains, Did not the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the sanctuary (verse 26) occur in A.D. 70, almost 
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forty years after the death of Christ and thus outside the sev- 
enty weeks of years? This objection would be valid if the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the sanctuary were mentioned in 
verse 24 as one of the six predicted goals of the seventy-weeks 
prophecy. This is not so. The time of the Messiah’s anointing 
and of His atoning death are precisely predicted to occur with- 
in the 490 years, but the time of Jerusalem is not. This divine 
judgment was delayed until forty years after the cross of Christ, 
so that many thousands of Jews could hear the meaning of the 
cross of Christ and be saved through faith and repentance. 
McClain’s third reason for separating the seventieth week 
is, “The fulfillment of the tremendous events in verse 24 
cannot be found anywhere in known history.”?! He means 
that no end of sinning and no beginning of everlasting righ- 
teousness can be noticed among the Jewish people. No atone- 
ment for wickedness, no sealing up of vision and prophecy, 
no anointing of a most holy thing are discernible. But such 
an observation is rejected by most conservative Bible inter- 
preters as missing the mark. Verse 24 must be understood as 
being accomplished by the Anointed One Himself on behalf of 
Israel (verses 25-27). Christ’s death and resurrection to a new 
priesthood accomplished a perfect atonement for Israel’s sin 
and provided an everlasting righteousness for Israel. True 
Israelites did enter into the benefits of His sacrificial death and 
are therefore clothed with the white garments of His righteous- 
ness. Christ’s baptism (His anointing by the Spirit) and death 
authenticated Daniel’s prophetic vision. His ascension to 
heaven meant the consecration of a new high-priesthood”? in 
the sanctuary of heaven, manifested on earth in the outpour- 
ing of the anointing Spirit of God on the day of Pentecost (see 
Actse2795; Hebrews: 7:12, 22; 8:1,'2; 9:23, 24). Thus E. J: 
Young declares of Daniel 9:24, 27, “The passage is Messianic 
through and through.”*? And J. G. Baldwin concludes her 
exegesis in these words: “The first coming of Christ is the 
focal point of the forward look, though the second coming 
in judgment is also envisaged.”?* This view does justice to both 
aspects of the messianic prophecy of Daniel 9:24-27 — the cen- 
tral focus on the Messiah’s coming to fulfill the sixfold goal of 
verse 24, and the final judgment of God poured out on the des- 
olator at “the end” (verse 27). Dispensationalism categorically 
denies that Christ’s first advent (His baptism, His death and 
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resurrection) fulfilled any of the six goals of this magnificent 
messianic prophecy. 

McClain’s fourth reason for a gap interpretation is the 
argument from analogy with the nonchronological messianic 
prophecies. This has already been discussed above. 

His fifth argument: “The testimony of our Lord Himself 
shows that the Seventieth Week is still future. ”?5 McClain bases 
this statement on the assumption that the future desolator 
spoken of in the second part of verse 27 is the same power re- 
ferred to earlier in the verse as putting an end to sacrifice and 
offering “in the middle” of the seventieth week. Thus he argues 
that while Daniel placed the “abomination of desolation” 
(KJV) exactly in the middle of the last week, in Matthew 24:15, 
21, 29, 30 “our Lord placed it at ‘the end,’ just before His sec- 
ond coming in glory.” He concludes: “Therefore, the Seven- 
teeth Week must also come at the end of the present age just 
prior to Christ’s coming in glory. This is the interpretation of 
Christ Himself, and it should settle the matter.”?6 McClain 
reaches this conclusion on the basis of several unwarranted 
presuppositions. The first is the failure to recognize the style of 
Hebrew parallelism in verses 26 and 27, whereby it becomes 
clear that verse 27 speaks more elaborately about the same two 
powers — the Messiah and His opponent — as does verse 26. Not 
the antichrist, but the Messiah Himself is predicted to end the 
sacrificial system in the middle of the seventieth week, exactly 
three and one-half years after His baptism as the Anointed 
One. The Gospel of John verifies the precise historical fulfill- 
ment of this prophecy in Christ’s life; the time between His 
baptism and cross was exactly three and one-half years.?’ 


Did Christ Put an End to Israel’s Sacrifices? 


McClain insists that “the death of Christ did not cause the 
Jewish sacrifices to cease. They continued, in fact, until the 
destruction of Jerusalem nearly forty years later. . . . The 
sacrifices should have ceased immediately. But they did not. ”?8 
This reasoning reckons only with a human point of view. From 
God’s point of view, as recorded in the New Testament, 
Daniel’s description discloses one of the most profound and de- 
cisive revelations of the Messiah’s mission. It is the very goal of 
the seventy-weeks prophecy, God’s method of fulfilling the six- 
fold goal of Daniel 9:24. The abolishing of the whole Levitical 
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priesthood and sacrificial service was already announced in 
Psalm 110:1, 4, an earlier messianic prophecy. Here David had 
declared that the future messianic Ruler would also be “a 
priest forever, in the order of Melchizedek.” 

The New Testament presses the challenging question: 


If perfection could have been attained through the Levitical 
priesthood (for on the basis of it the law was given to the peo- 
ple), why was there still need for another priest to come — one 
in the order of Melchizedek, not in the order of Aaron? For 
when there is a change of the priesthood, there must also be a 
change of the law” (Hebrews 7:11, 12). 


Only the Messiah Himself could legitimately abolish, once and 
forever, the system of symbols that pointed forward to the 
atoning self-sacrifice of the spotless Lamb of God. “He sacri- 
ficed for their sins once for all when he offered himself” (He- 
brews 7:27). “But now he has appeared once for all at the end 
of the ages to do away with sin by the sacrifice of himself. . . . 
Christ was sacrificed once to take away the sins of many 
people” (Hebrews 9:26-28). “He sets aside the first [sacrifices 
and offerings] to establish the second [the will of God]” (He- 
brews 10:9). 

There can never be a valid return to the old covenant and 
its earthly temple worship. Christ has terminated the “shadow” 
and inaugurated a “better covenant” that offers His righteous- 
ness as the everlasting righteousness (see Hebrews 7:22; cf. 
10:12; Romans 3:22, 25). “By calling this covenant ‘new,’ he 
has made the first one obsolete; and what is obsolete and aging 
will soon disappear” (Hebrews 8:13). 

Christ confirmed God’s covenant with Israel when He in- 
stituted the Lord’s Supper the night before His death. Taking 
the cup, He declared: “‘This is my blood of the covenant, 
which is poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins’” (Mat- 
thew 26:28). Thus Christ confirmed God’s covenant with many 
in Israel for one week (seven years): three and one-half years 
before His death by His own ministry and three and one-half 
years by that of His apostles in Jerusalem.*® 

The fulfillment of Daniel’s prediction that “in the middle 
of that ‘seven’ he [the Anointed One of Daniel 9:25, 26] will 
put an end to sacrifice and offering” (chap. 9:27), was strik- 
ingly confirmed by an act of God Himself. When Jesus died, 
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“at that moment the curtain of the temple was torn in two from 
top to bottom” (Matthew 27:51; cf. Mark 15:38). The death of 
Christ signified the end of Israel’s sacrificial temple ritual by an 
unmistakable act from heaven. The legitimacy of the temple 
sacrifices had come to an end. 

The Jews as a whole did not accept this divine decision 
and immediately reinstituted their bloody sacrifices. But the 
Shekinah glory had now departed from their temple; it was 
therefore no longer the temple of God, and Jerusalem was no 
longer the holy city. Instead of God’s blessing, His curse now 
rested on thezr house (“your house,” Matthew 23:38; cf. 1 
Thessalonians 2:16). Total destruction by the Roman armies 
would soon follow. “They will not leave one stone on another, 
because you did not recognize the time of God’s coming to 
you (Luke 19:44; cf. 21:20-24). This fatal consequence of Is- 
rael’s rejection of the Messiah — the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70— was part and parcel of Daniel’s prophecy. Christ ex- 
plained: “For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all 
that has been written” (Luke 21:22). We agree, therefore, with 
the view of G. F. Hasel: “Although with the death of Jesus 
Christ the Jewish sacrifices did not cease, the sacrifices offered 
after His death could no longer be regarded as legitimate and 
valid in God’s sight (Heb 7:11; 8:13; 9:25, 26; 10:8, 9).”%° 


When Did Christ Become the Anointed One? 


McClain further challenges the messianic interpretation 
of Daniel 9:26 by stating, “They cannot point to the place in 
history where it [the Messiah’s covenant with Israel] began nor 
where it ended.’’*! This leads us to consider the significance of 
Daniel’s repeated title of “Anointed One” for Israel’s 
Redeemer. 

The first sixty-nine weeks of years were to reach “until the 
Anointed One, the ruler, comes” (Daniel 9:25). This is one of 
the most explicit messianic prophecies in the Hebrew Bible. 
The Messiah is designated by the double characteristic of 
Anointed One and Ruler, identifying Him as the royal Messiah 
or Priest-King (cf. Isaiah 61:1-3; Zechariah 6:13; Psalm 110: 
4). Dispensationalists regularly neglect Daniel’s emphasis on 
the coming Prince as the Anoznted One (chap. 9:25, 26) and 
select the term “ruler” (verse 25) as the exclusive focus of this 
time prophecy. McClain pinpoints April 6, A.D. 32, as the time 
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when Jesus “offered Himself as the Prince and King of Israel” 
at His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, just a few days before 
His crucifixion.*? The fact is, however, that Jesus was not 
“anointed” at that time! 

The real question is, When did Jesus offer Himself as the 
Anointed One? The New Testament replies with unmistakable 
clarity that “God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Spirit and power” (Acts 10:38) and proclaimed this Anointed 
One to be His Son (see Mark 1:9-11; cf. Psalm 2:6, 7) on the 
day of Jesus’ baptism by John the Baptist. Luke, the historian, 
dates Christ’s baptism “in the fifteenth year of the reign of Ti- 
berius Caesar” (chap. 3:1; see verses 2, 3, 21), apparently the 
only event in Christ’s life that is historically dated in the New 
Testament. Jesus’ own testimony in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
shortly after His baptism, confirms this conclusion. He read 
the prophecy of Isaiah 61:1, “The Spirit of the Lord is on me, 
because he has anointed me,” and then commented, “Today 
this scripture is fulfilled in your hearing” (Luke 4:16, 21). Thus 
Christ offered Himself to Israel as the “Anointed One,” the 
Messiah, immediately after His baptism three and one-half 
years before His crucifixion. In contrast, Jesus’ triumphal entry 
into jerusalem was clearly intended to draw the attention of 
Israel and the world to the redemptive significance of His im- 
pending crucifixion on behalf of all men. 

Right after His baptism, however, Christ announced to Is- 
rael, “The time is fulfilled” (Mark 1:15, KJV). We agree, 
therefore, with J. B. Payne’s conclusion: “Here [at Christ’s 
baptism] arises a Messianic consummation that did find fulfill- 
ment in history and that does fit the chronology [of Daniel 
9:25].”33 It needs to be stressed that Jesus became the pre- 
dicted Messiah at His baptism only in order to fulfill the 
sixfold divine mission described in Daniel 9:24. This goal 
was accomplished basically in His atoning death on the cross 
exactly three and one-half years later. This was, of course, 
“the middle” of the seventieth week of Daniel 9:27. On the 
cross, just before He died, Christ exclaimed in triumph to 
the Father, “‘It is finished’” (John 19:30). His mission, as 
described in Daniel 9:24, was completed. Since the goal of 
the seventy-weeks prophecy is so intensely messianic, “the 
principal emphasis is not upon the beginning and ending of 
this remarkable period but upon the mighty events which 
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were to transpire therein, events which have wrought our peace 
with God. ”34 


Literal Exegesis of Daniel’s Seventieth Week 
Eliminates Gap Hypothesis 


The established fact that Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy 
weeks is written in the poetic style of synthetical parallelisms*® 
should be considered as a hermeneutical guide in a responsible 
literary exegesis. Doctrinal presuppositions may never overrule 
or deny the truth of literary exegesis. The application of Dan- 
iel’s style of parallelism leads to the messianic interpretation, in 
perfect harmony with the New Testament witness of the signif- 
icance of the cross of Christ for Israel’s covenant and its cultus. 
There is, therefore, no need to innovate a forced antichrist ap- 
plication with its unprecedented dissection of a prophetic time 
period. 

The devastation of Jerusalem and its sanctuary by the Ro- 
man ruler is described twice: 


The people of the ruler who will come will destroy the city and 
the sanctuary. The end will come like a flood: War will con- 
tinue until the end, and desolations have been decreed (Daniel 
9:26b, NIV). 


And one who causes desolation will place abominations on a 
wing of the temple until the end that is decreed is poured out 
on him (Daniel 9:27b, NIV). 


All conservative commentators agree that Daniel predicts 
the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple by the Roman ruler 
as fulfilled by General Titus in A.D. 70. This is the literal fulfill- 
ment of Daniel 9. Dispensationalism, however, declares with 
dogmatic certainty that Daniel refers to “a future Roman 
prince” who is identical with the “little horn” of chapters 7:8 
and 8:23, with the lawless one of 2 Thessalonians 2:1-9, and 
with the beast of Revelation 13:10. He is going to make “a false 
covenant” with the future Jewish State for “one week” (of years) 
to allow them “the reestablishment of the Jewish sacrificial 
system.” After three and one-half years the Roman prince 
will suddenly “tear up his treaty with the Jewish people,” 
because “by his very nature, the Man of Sin will be violently 
anti-Semitic.” Then “he will actually take his seat in the temple 
of God and demand the honors and worship of God Himself.” 37 
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For the following three and one-half years this Roman anti- 
christ will bring desolation and tribulation to the Jewish people 
“until the end” (Daniel 9:27). This is the “time of Jacob’s trou- 
ble” (Jeremiah 30:7). Christ also pointed to this period in the 
future history of Israel when He warned the Jews about the 
coming of the “abomination of desolation” and the “great trib- 
ulation” in Matthew 24:15-21. A. McClain reasons: 


Since it is now a matter of history that Jerusalem was destroyed 
in A.D. 70 by the Roman people, . . . it follows that “the prince 
that shall come” . . . is some great prince who will arise out of 
the Roman Empire.*® 


This interpretation suffers from three basic weaknesses, as 
J. Barton Payne critiques: 


(1) It breaks up the sequence of the 70 weeks by intro- 
ducing an interval before this last part. 

(2) It assumes an unprecedented covenant-making by the 
Antichrist. 

(3) It transforms a past prince of Rome into a future 
deputy of the devil.*? 


While Daniel presents one prophecy of the coming destroyer of 
Jerusalem, dispensationalism dissects this prophetic statement 
into two different prophecies: one about the Roman people in 
A.D. 70, and another about the end-time antichrist, “the ruler.” 
However, it is quite obvious that “the people” and “the ruler” 
belong together as the army and its general. This is evident from 
simple literal exegesis. The jump from the Roman army in 
A.D. 70 to the end-time antichrist of other Bible prophecies is no 
longer literal exegesis, but a forced dogmatic exegesis. E. J. 
Young replies to this dispensational dissecting of Daniel 9:26, 


The emphasis in vs 26 is not upon a prince from the people, but 
upon the people who belong to the prince. . . . In other words, 
he must be their contemporary, alive when they are alive... . 
The people who destroyed the city and the prince that should 
come... are contemporaries. Otherwise, the language makes 
no sense. . . . This view, therefore, that a future Roman prince 
is to make a covenant with the Jews must be abandoned.*° 


It is clear that Daniel 9:26 has found its literal fulfillment 
in Israel’s history: a literal fulfillment in Christ’s baptism (His 
anointing) and atoning death (His being cut off); a lteral 
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fulfillment in the subsequent destruction of Jerusalem and the 
sanctuary by the Roman armies led by Titus, in A.D. 70. This 
curse was the consequence of Israel’s rejection of the Messiah’s 
fulfillment of the sixfold goal of the seventy-weeks prophecy. 
The final phrase of Daniel 9:27 reads (in the translation of the 
NASB): 


And on the wing of abominations (will come) one who makes 
desolate, even until a complete destruction, one that is de- 
creed, is poured out on the one who makes desolate. 


This judgment of “a complete destruction” by divine 
decree on the desolator of Jerusalem parallels earlier descrip- 
tions of God’s decreed judgments on Assyria and Jerusalem (see 
Isaiah 10:22-25; 28:21, 22). In Daniel 9:27 God decreed war 
and desolations “until the end” for Jerusalem after Israel had 
rejected the Messiah. God further decreed that a complete de- 
struction shall be poured out on the desolator himself (Daniel 
9:27). This last phrase seems to be a clear reference to the 
final Judgment Day, what the New Testament calls basically 
the second advent of Christ. If one prefers the King James Ver- 
sion, however, which translates the words “on one who makes 
desolate” as “upon the desolate,” then the focal point of God’s 
judgment only intensifies the abiding nature of God’s curse on 
the temple and on Jerusalem.*! The messianic prophecy of 
Daniel 9 placed upon Israel the ultimate test: either to remain 
God’s theocracy by accepting Christ as her Messiah or to be 
judged by Christ Himself. 
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caused the destruction of Jerusalem by the rejection of Christ as their 
ruler. 


“E, J. Young and J. B. Payne prefer the KJV of Daniel 9:27. 


lZ 


The Predicted Tribulation 
and Hope for the Church 


The New Testament teaches that the Church, in spite of 
expecting apostasy and tribulation, should look forward to the 
blessed hope of Christ’s second appearance. He will return 
from heaven in divine glory to resurrect the dead in Christ, 
to save the living righteous, and to destroy the oppressive 
antichrist: 


He will appear a second time, not to bear sin, but to bring 
salvation to those who are waiting for him (Hebrews 9:28). 


For the Lord himself will come down from heaven [parousza, 
verse 15], with a loud command, with the voice of the archan- 
gel and with the trumpet call of God, and the dead in Christ 
will rise first. After that, we who are still alive and are left will 
be caught up with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the 
air. And so we will be with the Lord forever (1 Thessalonians 
4:16, 17). 


God is just: He will pay back trouble to those who trouble you 
and give relief to you who are troubled, and to us as well. This 
will happen when the Lord Jesus is revealed from heaven in 
blazing fire with his powerful angels (2 Thessalonians 1:6, 7). 


And then the lawless one will be revealed, whom the Lord Jesus 
will overthrow with the breath of his mouth and destroy by the 
splendor of his coming [parousza] (2 Thessalonians 2:8). 


Listen, I tell you a mystery: We will not all sleep, but we will be 
changed —in a flash, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trumpet. For the trumpet will sound, the dead will be raised 
imperishable, and we will be changed. . . . Then the saying 
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that is written will come true: “Death has been swallowed up in 
victory” (1 Corinthians 15:51-54). 


According to dispensational eschatology, the second com- 
ing of Christ must be divided into two events: the secret rap- 
ture of the Church, which can happen at any moment, fol- 
lowed seven years later by the glorious second coming of Christ 
to destroy the antichrist. During these intervening seven years, 
the great tribulation for the Jewish people (national Israel) will 
take place. At the rapture, before this tribulation, Christ 
comes only for the saints (see John 14:3); at the glorious 
parousia or epiphaneia (appearing), Christ comes with the 
saints (see 1 Thessalonians 3:13). This is, in short, the program 
of events taught by pretribulation dispensationalists. 

If this program is not based on responsible biblical ex- 
egesis but is imposed upon Holy Scripture by a preconceived 
doctrine of the separation of Israel and the Church, then a 
careful comparison of Scripture with Scripture should establish 
the true blessed hope of the people of Christ and their relation 
to the final tribulation. As soon as it is determined from Scrip- 
ture that the “rapture” and the “glorious appearing” are not 
two separate events but a single, glorious advent, the doctrine 
of an imminent, pretribulation rapture is proven to be a defec- 
tive view and a misdirected hope. 


The Blessed Hope of the Church 


The New Testament employs three Greek terms to de- 
scribe the second advent of Christ: parousza (coming), apoca- 
lypsis (revelation), and epzphaneza (appearing). 

The parousza of Christ is described in 1 Thessalonians 
3:13; 4:15-17; 2 Thessalonians 2:8; and Matthew 24:27. A 
comparison of these passages makes one thing clear: the par- 
ousia of Christ will cause not only the rapture of the Church 
and the resurrection of the righteous dead, but also the de- 
struction of the antichrist, the lawless one. In 2 Thessalonians 
2:8 Paul speaks of “the splendor of his coming” (literally: “the 
eptphaneza of his parousza’’), thus pointing to the parousza as a 
dramatic and glorious event. This glorious appearing of Christ 
is, for the apostle, the blessed hope of the Church: “We wait 
for the blessed hope—the glorious appearing [epzphaneza] of 
our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ” (Titus 2:13). Christ 
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even likened his parousza to the flash of lightning from the east 
to the west, stressing again a visible event that will be evident to 
all people (see Matthew 24:27). 

No trace of secret, invisible, or instantaneous rapture of 
the Church is to be found in the New Testament. On the con- 
trary, 1 Thessalonians 4:15-17 suggests the very opposite: “A 
loud command,” “the vozce of the archangel,” “the trumpet 
call of God,” “the dead in Christ will rise” (emphasis added). 
The living saints will be “caught up” (raptured) together with 
the resurrected saints to meet the Lord in the air. No word 
about secrecy, or invisibility, or even about an instantaneous 
rapture is found here. Paul, in 1 Corinthians 15, reveals the 
mystery that the Church will be “changed” from mortality to 
immortality “in a flash, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trumpet” (verse 52). It is this transformation that will be in- 
stantaneous, according to Paul, not the rapture from the earth 
to the air or to heaven. The parousza of Christ will be the most 
dramatic, earthshaking event in human history —salvation for 
all the saints, coupled with judgment for the impenitent world 
and the antichrist —and will take place at the last trumpet at 
God’s own appointed time (see verses 51-55; Acts 1:6, 7). 

The destruction of the wicked persecutors of Christ’s 
Church will also take place at the apocalypszs, or revelation, of 
Jesus Christ in glory (see 2 Thessalonians 1:6, 7). It is at that 
revelation that the Church will receive relief, or rest, from her 
persecution, not at some “secret rapture” seven years before 
the glorious coming of Christ “from heaven in blazing fire with 
his powerful angels” (verse 7). 

Paul taught the believers at Corinth that they should “ea- 
gerly wait for our Lord Jesus Christ to be revealed [apocalyp- 
sts]” (1 Corinthians 1:7). This makes the glorious apocalypsis, 
or revelation, the blessed hope of the Church. This event takes 
place on “the day of our Lord Jesus Christ” (verse 8). Also, 
Peter calls the hope of salvation for the Church, not a rapture, 
but a revelation of the glory of Jesus Christ (see 1 Peter 1:7, 13; 
4:13). We arrive, therefore, at the conclusion that the New 
Testament makes no distinction between the parousza, the 
apocalypsis, and the epzphaneza of Jesus Christ. These terms 
signify one single, indivisible advent of Christ to bring salvation 
and glorious immortality to all believers, and judgment to their 
wicked persecutors. 
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The vocabulary of the New Testament does not allow for 
the idea of two comings, or two phases of Christ’s coming, sep- 
arated by a seven-year period of tribulation. It substantiates 
only one appearance of Christ in glory, to rescue the Church 
from the antichrist at the end of the tribulation.! Inspiration 
states He will appear “a second time” (Hebrews 9:28), not “two 
more times.” 


The Predicted Tribulation for Israel 
and the Church 


How, then, do dispensationalists get the “secret rapture” 
idea from the Bible? Basically, it is the result of the hermeneu- 
tic of a preconceived literalism for “Israel.” C. C. Ryrie ex- 
plains: “The distinction between Israel and the Church leads 
to the belief that the Church will be taken from the earth 
before the beginning of the tribulation (which in one major 
sense concerns Israel).”? 

When one asks why the tribulation time will concern only 
literal Israel or the Jews, and not the Church, J. F. Walvoord 
states that the great tribulation is “a time of preparation for Is- 
rael’s restoration (Deut 4:29, 30; Jer 30:4-11).”? 

But what is the nature of this preparation time, according 
to Deuteronomy 4:29 and 30:1-10? A great tribulation? No! It 
is a time of seeking Yahweh with the whole heart and of a new 
obedience to His commandments! Moses made this spiritual 
preparation the explicit condition for a return to the promised 
land and a restored theocracy when Israel was in the distress of 
the scattering. The assurance that God would provide for a 
faithful, spiritual remnant during the Babylonian exile, the 
time of Jacob’s trouble (see Jeremiah 30:7), did not negate or 
obscure the divine prerequisite of a true repentance before 
such a believing remnant could be restored to the land of bless- 
ing and prosperity (see Deuteronomy 30:1-10). A closer look at 
Jeremiah, chapters 30 and 31, reveals the well-known anthol- 
ogy of restoration promises for the twelve tribes in the Assyrian- 
Babylonian captivity. These passages include the new-covenant 
promise that Yahweh would provide a new spirit of willing obe- 
dience in the hearts of a repentant Israel and Judah (see Jere- 
miah 31:31-34, 18, 19; 30:9). Such was the spiritual nature of 
Israel’s preparation time in her Babylonian tribulation before 
her restoration. The Bible presents no different program for 
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Israel today or in the future. These conditional promises of 
God are unchanged and irrevocable for Israel until the final 
Judgment. 

Why, then, do some leading dispensational writers infer 
that the Church of Christ will not pass through the final tribu- 
lation, or suppression, by the antichrist? Why does the Church 
not need such a time of preparation for her glorification? 
Walvoord states, “None of the New Testment passages on the 
tribulation mention the Church (Matt 24:15-31; 1 Thess 1: 
9-10; 5:4-9; Rev 4-19).”* However, surely all these passages are 
unquestionably addressed to the Church of Christ! The argu- 
ment from silence proves nothing. R. H. Gundry appropriately 
replies: 

The Church is not mentioned as such in Mark, Luke, John, 
2 Timothy, Titus, 1 Peter, 2 Peter, 1 John, 2 John, or Jude, and 
not until chapter 16 of Romans. Unless we are prepared to rele- 
gate large chunks of the NT to a limbo of irrelevance to the 
Church, we cannot make the mention or omission of the term 
“Church” a criterion for determining the applicability of a 
passage to saints of the present age." 

Moreover, the Revelation of John shows that a countless 
multitude of believers in the Lord Jesus Christ will pass through 
and “come out of the great tribulation; they have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb” (Reve- 
lation 7:14). These “tribulation saints” have suffered heavily 
for the sake of Christ (see Revelation 7:16, 17). Can we assert 
that these Christians are from the Jewish race only, when John 
does not differentiate between tribulation saints and Chris- 
tians? He even states explicitly that these victorious believers 
come “from every nation, tribe, people and language” (Revela- 
tion 7:9). This “great tribulation” does not refer to God’s 
retributive wrath on the impenitent, but to the fierce persecu- 
tion of the saints by the antichrist and the false prophet —in 
short, to the wrath of Satan (see Revelation 12:17; 13:15-17; 
14:12). 

Jesus warned His followers in advance that they would 
have trouble or tribulation for His sake and would even be 
killed because of religious fanaticism (see John 16:2, 33). To 
the church in Smyrna, the exalted Christ sent this consolation: 
“Do not be afraid of what you are about to suffer. I tell you, 
the devil will put some of you in prison to test you, and you will 
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suffer persecution for ten days. Be faithful, even to the point of 
death, and I will give you the crown of life” (Revelation 2:10; 
cf. 1:9; Acts 14:22; Romans 5:3). 

To escape the natural, normal interpretation of the saints 
as the Church of Christ in Revelation 6-20, the words from 
heaven to John in Revelation 4:1, “Come up here, and I will 
show you what must take place after this,” are interpreted as 
teaching the rapture of the Church from earth to heaven. But 
such a forced exegesis is rejected even by some dispensational 
writers such as R. H. Gundry. He maintains that the literal ex- 
egesis requires that those words be applied to John the Revela- 
tor himself, and that the phrase “after this” (meta tauta) refers 
to the sequence in the personal experience of John’s receiving a 
new vision. After his vision on earth, John is called to see a new 
vision in heaven. There is no reference to a succession of times 
or dispensations of fulfillments of these visions.® 

We conclude, therefore, that the Church under Christ 
will go through fierce tribulations but will be victorious and 
withstand the final, great tribulation of the antichrist (see 1 
Thessalonians 3:3; 1 John 2:18; 4:3; Matthew 16:18). Paul 
writes that the Church is destined for trials (see 1 Thessalonians 
3:3). But he added that “God did not appoint us to suffer 
wrath but to receive salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(1 Thessalonians 5:9). Consequently, we need to distinguish 
between the tribulation of persecution by the antichrist and 
the retributive wrath of God appointed to the impenitent 
world. 

During the seven apocalyptic plagues of Revelation 16, 
the Church on earth receives Christ’s promise of divine protec- 
tion, just as ancient Israel enjoyed God’s protection when He 
struck Egypt with ten plagues (see Revelation 3:10, 11; 14:20; 
16:15; Exodus 11:7). The Church of Christ will suffer persecu- 
tion during the final tribulation of antichristian “Babylon,” 
but she will not suffer the divine wrath. This wrath will be 
poured out from heaven on wicked Babylon during the final 
crisis, while God’s people will be protected and rescued by the 
glorious second advent of Christ (see Revelation 16; 18:4; 
19:11-21). The Apocalypse mentions no pretribulational rap- 
ture of the Church, but rather presents an exclusively post- 
tribulation second coming of Christ. This conclusion is con- 
firmed in other New Testament apocalyptic passages by Christ 
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and Paul which portray the undeniable order of the great 
tribulation for the Church first, followed by her deliverance at 
Christ’s glorious appearing. A pretribulational parousza, or 
secret rapture of the Church, is not a teaching of the New Tes- 
tament (neither explicitly nor implicitly), but is based, rather, 
on the preconceived doctrine of a separation of Israelites and 
Christians. This separation is then forced upon the texts for the 
sake of the doctrine. 

Any basic separation of the old- and new-covenant peoples 
has validity only if there is a biblical separation between Yahweh 
and Christ, between the Redeemer of Israel and the Redeemer 
of the Church. Christ, however, emphatically claimed to be the 
one Shepherd of both flocks, who had come to gather both Jews 
and Gentiles into one flock with one destiny—the New Jerusa- 
lem (see John 10:14-16; Revelation 21). 


Christ’s Promise of Protection 
in the Tribulation 


Christ never promised His Church a pretribulation rap- 
ture out of this world. On the contrary, in His supplication to 
His Father He said, “My prayer is not that you take them [His 
disciples and believers] out of the world but that you protect 
them from the evil one” (John 17:15). The contrast between a 
rapture “out of the world” and protection within the world 
“from the evil one” is clear. Christ explicitly rejects any 
thought of a rapture, either secret or public, that would re- 
move His Church from the earth while leaving the world to 
continue its existence inhabited only by the unrighteous. He 
requests something else: that God will “protect them from 
[terein ek, “to guard,” “to keep from”] the evil one.” Jesus ex- 
plained the necessity of God’s keeping power: “I will remain in 
the world no longer, but they are still in the world, and I am 
coming to you. Holy Father, protect them by the power of your 
name” (verse 11). God’s keeping or protecting power is neces- 
sary because the Church exists in the sphere of the evil one. In 
Revelation 3:10 Christ promises the Church in Philadelphia: 
“Since you have kept my command to endure patiently, I will 
also keep you from the hour of trial thatfs going to come upon 
the whole world to test those who live on the earth.” 

R. H. Gundry comments perceptively on these texts, both 
in John and in Revelation: “The plain implication is that were 
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they absent from the world with the Lord, the keeping would 
not be necessary. Similarly, were the Church absent from the 
hour of testing, keeping would not be necessary.”” 

J. F. Walvoord disagrees. He argues: “The thought of the 
Greek [terein ek] is to ‘keep from,’ not to ‘keep in,’ so that the 
Philadelphia church is promised deliverance before the hour 
[of trial] comes.”* This appeal to the meaning of the Greek is 
refuted, however, by Jesus’ use of the same Greek verb in John 
17:15, where He places this expression (“to keep from”) in full 
contrast to the idea of removing the Church out of the world. 
Instead, Christ promises protection that results in a victorious 
rescue through God’s keeping power. Concerning the great, 
countless multitude before the throne of God, one of the elders 
speaking to John declares, “These are they who have come out 
of the great tribulation” (Revelation 7:14). The emphasis is not 
on the period of tribulation, but on the victorious emergence of 
the saints out of it. 

To say, as Walvoord does, that Christ’s promise in Revela- 
tion 3:10 indicates a rapture of the Church before the hour, or 
time, of tribulation is to shift Christ’s emphasis away from the 
experience of the Church during that time to the period of 
tribulation itself. But such a rationalistic distinction fails to 
catch the idiom in which an “hour” refers not to mere passage 
of time but to a prominent experience or trial (see John 2:4; 
7230 28 20812:2327; 13- 1) 

Christ promises to keep the Philadelphia church from the 
eschatological hour of trial. If this indicates a pretribulation 
rapture of the Church out of the world, why does not God’s simi- 
lar promise to ancient Israel concerning the Babylonian exile in- 
dicate a pretribulation rapture from the Babylonian trial? “It 
will be a time of trouble for Jacob, but he will be saved out of it” 
(Jeremiah 30:7). This text merely promises deliverance from the 
time of Jacob’s distress after Israel has gone through the exile. 
Neither does Revelation 3:10 require a pretribulation rapture 
for the Philadelphia church, but rather it offers divine protec- 
tion during the time of testing tribulation and persecution. 


The Posttribulation Parousia of Christ 
in Matthew 24 


One of dispensationalism’s main tenets is the doctrine of 
the imminence of the secret rapture and coming of Christ, 
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“that is, it could happen any day, any moment. ”!° Gundry ex- 
plains more fully: “By common consent imminence means that 
so far as we know, no predicted event will necessarily precede 
the coming of Christ. The concept incorporates three essential 
elements: suddenness, unexpectedness or incalculability, and a 
possibility of occurrence at any moment.” ™! 

Obviously such a doctrine of imminency creates an un- 
bearable tension with admonitions to watch for the apocalyptic 
signs heralding the approach of the day of the Lord. Walvoord 
even places us before the dilemma of looking either for the 
pretribulation coming of Christ or “for signs.” He states: “The 
exhortation to look for ‘the glorious appearing of Christ to His 
own’ (Titus 2:13) loses its significance if the tribulation must 
intervene first. Believers in that case should look for signs.’’!? 
The idea of an any-moment imminency seems to be incompati- 
ble with the belief in a posttribulation coming of Christ. 

An expectant attitude toward the Lord’s return, however, 
is in full harmony with the biblical admonitions to watch for 
the appointed signs. Luke, writing for the gentile Church, 
transmits Christ’s forecast of future events from the fall of 
Jerusalem until His return, including signs in the sun, moon, 
and stars, as well as chaotic conditions and tribulation in the 
whole world (see Luke 21). Christ concludes: “When these 
things begin to take place, stand up and lift up your heads, 
because your redemption is drawing near” (Luke 21:28). Christ 
warns the Church that it must look for His coming while it 
watches the predicted signs and experiences distress. Such signs 
do not harmonize with the imminency doctrine, but stimulate 
an attitude of looking forward to Christ’s parousza after the 
tribulation. 

It may be a surprise to many to learn that, except for 
verses 40 and 41, dispensationalism applies the whole pro- 
phetic discourse of Jesus in Matthew 24 to national Israel and 
not to the Christian Church! Walvoord states, “The godly rem- 
nant of the tribulation are pictured as Israelites, not members 
of the Church.”!* However, Christ-believing Israelites become 
part of the Church through baptism into the death of Christ. 
In order to eliminate the force of this conclusion, dispensa- 
tionalism simply declares the whole chapter applicable to the 
Jews only. Thus, according to this view, “this gospel of the 
kingdom” (verse 14) refers to the restoration of David's 
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national kingdom; the tribulation of the saints (verses 15-22) 
applies to Jewish believers alone. Consequently, the rapture of 
the elect at the parousza of Christ (verse 31) involves only 
believing Israelites. The context of Matthew 24, however, 
clearly indicates that Christ addressed His prophetic discourse 
to His apostles, who stand unquestionably as representatives of 
His Church, not of national Israel. Consequently, the whole 
discourse of Matthew 24 relates to the Church, and the saints 
in the tribulation predicted there belong to the Church of 
which the apostles were the first witnesses. This is confirmed by 
the fact that both Mark and Luke repeat Christ’s discourse for 
the gentile Church (Mark 13; Luke 21). The “gospel of the 
kingdom” is exactly the gospel Paul preached to both Gentiles 
and Jews (see Acts 20:25; 28:23, 31; Colossians 1:13). 

Christ’s prophetic perspective of future events in Matthew 
24 does not contain a pretribulation rapture of the Church. On 
the contrary, the gathering of the elect by God’s angels at 
Christ’s parousza, at the sound of the trumpet (verse 31), is un- 
mistakably the rapture of the Church, and comes after the 
tribulation. The text, “He will send his angels with a loud trum- 
pet call, and they will gather his elect,” refers to both Jewish and 
gentile Christians in the gospel Church who will be gathered at 
Christ’s coming, after the preceding tribulation (Matthew 
24:31; cf. Luke 21:28). The general term “elect” is not restricted 
to Jews (see 1 Peter 1:1; 2:9). It is remarkable that dispensation- 
alism wants to apply Matthew 24 exclusively to national Israel 
and yet singles out verses 40 and 41 as applying to the rapture of 
the Church. But if one connects the expression in these verses, 
“one will be taken,” to the rapture of the Church (which has 
linguistic support in John 14:1-3, where the root verb para- 
lambanezn is the same as that used in Matthew 24:40, 41), this 
rapture is still described in connection with the rapture of the 
elect (verse 31). In other words, it refers to the posttribulation 
parousia of Christ. We concur, therefore, with the conclusion of 
G. E. Ladd, “The Rapture of the Church before the Tribulation 
is an assumption; it is not taught in the Olivet Discourse.” !* 


How Does Christ Apply the Predicted 
“Abomination” of Daniel 9? 


Do the words of Christ in Matthew 24:15-30 predict a 
religious persecution of the Jews in the modern State of Israel 
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within seven years after the Church has been raptured from 
earth to heaven? The dispensationalists say they do, pointing to 
the Savior’s references to the “abomination of desolation,” and 
“great tribulation.”!5 According to A. J. McClain, Christ 
placed the “abomination of desolation” (of Daniel 9:27) in the 
future, at the end of time, “just before His second coming in 
glory” (Matthew 24:29, 30).! J. F. Walvoord agrees that in 
Matthew 24:15-22 Jesus “had in mind the prediction of the cli- 
max of Israel’s seventieth week or seventy sevens of years pre- 
dicted in Daniel 9:27.”!7 And a note with Matthew 24:15-20 in 
the New Scofield Reference Bible speaks of “a future crisis in 
Jerusalem after the manifestation of the ‘abomination.’ ”!8 

Do the words of Jesus in Matthew 24 really refer to a fu- 
ture tribulation for Jews, after the Church has been raptured 
to heaven? Can such a position be sustained by objective exege- 
sis? The dispensational exegesis of Matthew 24 is a striking ex- 
ample of a dogmatic futurism that denies the complementary 
function of the Synoptic Gospels— Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
Jesus’ prophetic discourse is recorded by all three Synoptic 
Gospels and therefore should be studied in the light of all three 
records. 

However, dispensationalists exclude Luke from their in- 
terpretation of Christ’s Olivet discourse because Luke’s ac- 
count does not favor their exegesis of the “abomination of deso- 
lation.” Many New Testament students consider Luke’s narra- 
tive to be historically more complete than either of the first two 
Gospels. Luke stands first in length and completeness. 

The New Scofield Reference Bible even goes so far as to 
declare that Jesus’ words in Luke 21:20-24—the undeniable 
parallel of Matthew 24:15-22—predict the very opposite of 
what He says in Matthew’s account! 


The passage in Luke refers in express terms to a destruction of 
Jerusalem which was fulfilled by Titus in A.D. 70; the passage in 
Matthew alludes to a future crisis in Jerusalem after the mani- 
festation of the ‘abomination.’. . . In the former case Jerusalem 
was destroyed. !° 


Such a dualism is the result of an exegesis that breaks up the 
organic unity of the Synoptic Gospels in order to maintain a 
dogmatic concept. R. H. Gundry acknowledges that it is irre- 
sponsible to impose a Jewish application on Matthew’s Gospel — 
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rather than applying it to the Church —or to relate Matthew 24 
to a future dispensation, after the Church has been raptured 
from earth.?° He states: “The Olivet discourse appears in sub- 
stantially the same form in Mark and in a somewhat altered 
form in Luke, Consequently, it may still relate to the Church 
from the latter gospels.”?! Furthermore, Christ addressed the 
discourse to His apostles, who represented the Church, of 
course, rather than the Jewish nation. 

All three Synoptic evangelists record Christ’s warning that 
before the abomination would appear in Jerusalem, the Pales- 
tinian Christians must experience the trials of false christs, of 
wars and rumors of wars, of famines and earthquakes (see Mat- 
thew 24:4-8; Mark 13:5-8; Luke 21:8-11). These predictions 
became historical reality between A.D. 35 and A.D. 55.22 Yet 
Christ had emphasized, “All these are the beginning of birth 
pains” (Matthew 24:8; cf. Mark 13:8). 

Christ then mentioned a second kind of trial: persecution 
by both Jews and Gentiles, betrayal by relatives, and hatred by 
all for the sake of His name (see Matthew 24:9-14; Mark 13: 
9-13; Luke 21:12-19). Bo Reicke gives a detailed report of the 
fulfillment of all these trials before the destruction of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70 and states, “The situation presupposed by Matthew 
corresponds to what is known about Christianity in Palestine 
between A.D. 50 and 64.”?3 And in all these upheavals Paul af- 
firmed that the gospel had “been proclaimed to every creature 
under heaven” (Colossians 1:23). These facts allow us to con- 
clude that Matthew 24:1-14 and its parallels in Mark 13:1-13 
and Luke 21:5-19 have found a literal fulfillment in the years 
between Christ’s death and the destruction of Jerusalem.** 

What, then, was Christ’s purpose in giving all these signs, 
as “the beginning of birth pains”? It was to warn His disciples 
against the false prophets who would declare, “The time is 
near!” (Luke 21:8). He alerted His own disciples to the truth 
that His second advent would not occur soon: “The end will 
not come right away” (Luke 21:9). When Roman legions be- 
sieged Jerusalem, the Jewish Zealots were inflamed by predic- 
tions of apocalyptic rescue and maintained their resistance in 
the false expectation that God would supernaturally deliver the 
city as He had done in the time of King Hezekiah (701 B.C.).?° 
Against these false prophets Christ urged His disciples not to 
expect His return in glory at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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When they saw the desolating abomination in the holy place, 
they were to understand this as the signal to flee immedi- 
ately from the city and Judea. They should not expect God 
to deliver Jerusalem as the prophets Joel (chapter 3), Daniel 
(12:1), and Zechariah (chapters 12 and 14) had envisioned. 
The reason should be clear: these apocalyptic prophecies 
presuppose a faithful remnant of Israel on Mount Zion. But 
this time the faithful remnant was the messianic flock that was 
called out of the doomed city. Jerusalem would be destroyed 
according to the prophecy of Daniel 9:26, 27, because the city 
had rejected the Messiah as her covenant God. In Matthew 24 
Jesus points specifically to Daniels prophecy of doom for 
Jerusalem: 


So when you see standing in the holy place “the abomination 
that causes desolation,” spoken of through the prophet Daniel — 
let the reader understand — then let those who are in Judea flee 
to the mountains. . . . Pray that your flight will not take place 
in winter or on the sabbath. For then there will be great 
distress, unequaled from the beginning of the world until 
now—and never to be equaled again (Matthew 24:15-21). 


There is no perspective here for Jerusalem’s deliverance 
“by divine interposition,” as the Scofield Bzble claims. Just the 
opposite: the faithful remnant must flee out of Jerusalem and 
Judea when they saw the abominable invader coming into the 
land of Israel. Why flee? Because the Roman desolator func- 
tioned as God’s decreed avenger on the city and the temple for 
her rejection of the Messiah and His apostles (see Daniel 9:26, 
27, and; Luke.21:22),. 

A close comparison of the parallel contexts in the Synoptic 
Gospels confirms this conclusion beyond any doubt. Mark’s 
record of Jesus’ warning states: 


When you see “the abomination that causes desolation” stand- 
ing where it does not belong—let the reader understand — 
then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains. . . . Pray 
that this will not take place in winter, because those will be days 
of distress unequaled from the beginning, when God created 
the world, until now—and never to be equaled again (Mark 
13:14-19). 


Luke’s Gospel explains Mark’s version of Christ’s prophecy 
more elaborately for Theophilus (1:3): 
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When you see Jerusalem surrounded by armies, you will know 
that its desolation is near. Then let those who are in Judea flee 
to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in 
the country not enter the city. For this is the time of punish- 
ment in fulfillment of all that has been written. . . . There will 
be great distress in the land and wrath against this people. 
They will fall by the sword and will be taken as prisoners to all 
the nations. Jerusalem will be trampled on by the Gentiles until 
the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled (Luke 21:20-24). 


It seems impossible to interpret Luke’s description as 
referring to anything other than the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which soon became historical reality in A.D. 70. Even the New 
Scofield Reference Bible admits this, as we have seen. Yet, the 
undeniable parallel passages in Matthew 24:15ff. and Mark 
13:14ff. (all three Synoptic passages begin with “When you see 
...”) are explained by dispensationalists as referring to a dif- 
ferent, future dispensation when the Church is no longer on 
earth. Indeed, the Scofield Bible finds two different sieges of 
Jerusalem in the same words of Christ’s Olivet discourse! 


Two sieges of Jerusalem are in view in the Olivet discourse, the 
one fulfilled in A.D. 70, and the other yet to be fulfilled at the 
end of the age. . . . The references in Matthew 24:15-28 and 
Mark 13:14-26 are to be the final siege, when the city will be 
taken by enemies but delivered by the return of the Lord to the 
earth (Rev 19:11-21; Zech 14:2-4).26 


Apparently such an interpretation of Christs words is 
guided, not by an exegesis that takes into account the context 
of the Synoptic Gospels, but by a preconceived futurism that 
forces a system of dispensationalism onto Christ’s words. Such 
an interpretation is saying that Mark and Matthew wrote 
nothing about the impending desolation of Jerusalem that took 
place in A.D. 70, while Luke wrote nothing about the “final” 
abomination and tribulation that the antichrist has in store for 
the “finally regathered” Jews. Why, then, does Luke, who 
largely follows Mark’s account, completely ignore such a horri- 
ble tribulation for future Jews? Why does he focus exclusively 
on the imminent desolation of Jerusalem by Titus and the re- 
sulting worldwide scattering of Jews at that time as the com- 
plete fulfillment of God’s punishment for Jerusalem (see Luke 
21:22; cf. Deuteronomy 28:44-59; Daniel 9:26, 27)? Why does 
Christ, in His Olivet discourse, give identical instructions about 
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the desolating abomination to His apostles for the Church? 
The armies of Rome invading the “holy land” could be seen by 
all in Judea (see Matthew 24:15, 16; Mark 13:14). Both Mat- 
thew and Mark speak, not merely of a coming “abomination,” 
but of a desolating abomination. Luke explains to his largely 
gentile readers that this horrible desolation would come to 
Jerusalem with the destroying heathen armies (see Luke 21:20). 

If the three Synoptic Gospels describe one and the same 
event regarding Jerusalem —the approaching desolation of the 
city and the sanctuary—then Christ placed the fulfillment of 
Daniel 9:26, 27 in A.D. 70, within His own generation (cf. Mat- 
thew 24:34; 23:36; Luke 21:32, 22). Luke’s emphatic declara- 
tion that the destruction of Jerusalem (by Titus in A.D. 70) was 
“the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been writ- 
ten” (Luke 21:22) is the sealing confirmation that Daniel’s 
“seventieth week” has been completely fulfilled by Christ’s mis- 
sion to Israel and Jerusalem’s horrible destruction by the 
Romans.?’ 

G. G. Cohen has argued that the predicted “abomination 
of desolation” was not fulfilled in A.D. 70, because “history 
reveals no action by the Roman general, Titus, which can be 
identified as the abomination of desolation of Matthew 24:15 
or 2 Thessalonians 2:3, 4.”28 But F. F. Bruce reports that 


. . . when the Temple area was taken by the Romans, and the 
sanctuary itself was still burning, the soldiers brought their 
legionary standards into the sacred precincts, set them up op- 
posite the eastern gate, and offered sacrifices to them, there, 
acclaiming Titus as ¿mperator (victorious commander) as they 
did so. . . . The offering of such sacrifice in the Temple court 
was the supreme insult to the God of Israel.?9 


Understood in this way, the Savior substantiates the fact that 
Daniel’s seventy weeks end, not in a last-day post-Church per- 
secution of Jews in Israel, but with the rejection of Christ and 
its consequences for Jerusalem. *° 


Paul’s Answer to the Imminency Expectation 


A twofold confirmation of the posttribulation rapture can 
be found in Paul’s words describing Christ’s parousza as accom- 
panied by “the voice of the archangel and . . . the trumpet call 
of God” (1 Thessalonians 4:16). The only archangel mentioned 
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by name in the Bible is Michael (Jude 9), who is connected in 
Daniel 12:1, 2 with the resurrection of the saints after the time 
of distress or final tribulation. Walvoord is sufficiently im- 
pressed with this testimony of the posttribulation deliverance 
and resurrection of the saints in the Old Testament (cf. Isaiah 
25:8; 26:14-21) that he concedes “the point that the resurrec- 
tion of Old Testament saints is after the tribulation.’’*! He feels 
compelled, however, to divorce this resurrection completely 
from the translation and resurrection of the Church, because 
“the Old Testament saints are never described by the phrase ‘in 
Christine 

This literalistic argument is untenable because Paul ad- 
dresses most of his epistles to the saints, the typical Old Testa- 
ment description for God’s covenant people (cf. 1 Peter 2:9), 
and considers, as well, the Old Testament saints to be believers 
in the Messiah or Christ (see 1 Corinthians 10:1-4; cf. Hebrews 
11:24-26). Paul’s deliberate statement to the Thessalonians 
that at the time of the rapture of the Church the voice of the 
Archangel (Israel’s Defender) will sound is a sufficiently clear 
confirmation that the resurrection of both the Old Testament 
and the New Testament saints will occur simultaneously as one 
resurrection (see John 5:28, 29). Walvoord calls this argument 
“not conclusive proof.” But what else does Paul mean by saying 
that the voice of Israel’s Defender, the Archangel, will be 
heard at the rapture and resurrection of Christ’s Church? 
Paul’s further statement in 1 Thessalonians 4:16 that “the 
trumpet call of God” will sound at that time is additional sup- 
port for the same idea. Isaiah predicted that “a great trumpet 
will sound” (Isaiah 27:13) at the end of Israel’s exile or tribula- 
tion, and “in that day . . . you, O Israelites, will be gathered up 
one by one” (verse 12). This prophecy will be gloriously ful- 
filled, suggests Paul, at the dramatic parousza of Christ and the 
rapture of His Church. 

Walvoord also claims that 2 Thessalonians 2:1-12 is 
“no support for posttribulationism” because Paul was only 
“demonstrating that the predicted Day of the Lord was still 
future,” and that the Thessalonian Christians should not 
worry “that their present persecutions were those anticipated 
for this period (of the Day of the Lord).”%* A closer look at 
the biblical passage and its context reveals, however, that 
much more is involved. Paul writes explicitly to correct a false 
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teaching (apparently set forth under Paul’s own name) that the 
Day of the Lord had already begun or at least was so imminent 
that it could occur at any moment. This idea had alarmed 
some and led them to quit their daily work to become a burden 
on others (see chap. 3:6-15). Paul corrects this deception of an 
any-moment coming of the Day of the Lord, or parousza, by 
reminding the Church of his oral teaching about preceding 
signs of prophetic significance that must develop in history 
before the Day of the Lord will take place (chap. 2:3-5). He 
makes it clear that at “the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” not 
only will the Church be “gathered to him” (verse 1) but also the 
lawless one (antichrist) will be destroyed “by the splendor of his 
coming” (verse 8). This clearly implies a posttribulation com- 
ing of Christ for His Church! 

This conclusion is in perfect harmony with the conclusive 
testimony against a two-phase coming of Christ found in 2 
Thessalonians 1:5-10. Yet dispensationalism teaches that the 
Church will be secretly gathered to Christ seven years before 
the antichrist is destroyed by Christ’s parousza. Paul’s clarifying 
remarks in 2 Thessalonians 2 effectively refute any such se- 
cret rapture. The occasion of our being gathered together to 
Christ, he says, will also involve simultaneously the destruction 
of the persecuting antichrist. 

The efforts of dispensational writers to escape Paul’s 
rather obvious teaching are curious. Some create an artificial 
distinction between “the day of Christ” (which they apply to 
the rapture) and “the day of the Lord” (in their view, the 
subsequent tribulation for Israel and the judgment of God). 
But how can the Day of the Lord include tribulation by the 
antichrist when Paul declares that the lawless one will bring his 
apostasy before the Day of the Lord?** “Let no one deceive you 
in any way; for that day will not come, unless the rebellion 
[apostasia] comes first [protos], and the man of lawlessness is 
revealed” (2 Thessalonians 2:3, RSV). 

All accept the conclusion that this lawless one is the apoc- 
alyptic antichrist who will cause the great tribulation for the 
saints of God by his self-deification within the temple of God 
(verse 4). This apostasy is not an exclusive message for Jews, 
but is vitally relevant for Christians! Christians should know the 
antichrist so they need not be confused by a mistaken im- 
minency of the parousza. Then they will watch and see the 
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approach of the day beforehand and be ready for “the Day of 
the Lord.” 

Evidently the Thessalonians had understood from Paul’s 
first epistle that they were to be raptured before the tribulation 
(chap. 4:13-18). Gundry states, “The Thessalonians errone- 
ously concluded that Christ’s coming lay in the immediate 
future, with resultant cessation of work, fanatical excitement, 
and disorder.’ Paul’s answer in 2 Thessalonians 2 is a refuta- 
tion of such an imminency doctrine. The apocalyptic tribula- 
tion must come first, before the parousza and rapture. 

Another effort to avoid the posttribulation advent of 
Christ is a forced exegesis of he apostasza in 2 Thessalonians 2:3 
to denote not the apostasy or rebellion of the antichrist, but the 
departure or rapture of the Church from earth before the anti- 
christ and his tribulation arise. The simple fact is, however, 
that the term apostasza in the New Testament and in the Sep- 
tuagint is used exclusively for religious defection, a departure 
from the faith.*® It never refers to the departure of the Church 
from earth. In 2 Thessalonians 2:3 it is correctly translated as 
“the rebellion” in both the Revised Standard Version and the 
New International Version. The definite article “the” before 
“rebellion” points to a well-known apostasy about which Paul 
had informed the Thessalonians earlier (verse 5) and which he 
now explains more fully in the following verses, especially 
verses 4, 9, and 10. The apocalyptic apostasy, says Paul, will be 
a deliberate departure from the apostolic faith, a rebellion 
against God, led by the antichrist. This is the time of the great 
tribulation for God’s faithful people. Paul urges the Church to 
watch for this developing apostasy so that the parousza, or Day 
of the Lord, will not surprise her like a thief (1 Thessalonians 
5:1-6). 

Finally, some dispensationalists insist that the mysterious 
Restrainer of the antichrist (see 2 Thessalonians 2:6) must be 
the Holy Spirit working through the Church. Thus the Re- 
strainer being “taken out of the way” (verse 7) would point 
to the rapture of the Church out of the world before the 
antichrist brings his tribulation on the earth. But R. H. 
Gundry has convincingly shown that this dispensational 
exegesis has no foundation either in the immediate context 
or in the New Testament as a whole. Even if the Holy Spirit 
will be ultimately withdrawn from an impenitent, wicked 
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world, this does not prove that the Church of Christ will 
be evacuated from earth to heaven “in a retrogressive step to 
the Old Testament economy.’’ 

It is certainly a “fantastic assumption,” as J. Wilmot says, 
for dispensational eschatology to assert that in the absence of 
the Holy Spirit and the Church, and within the “seven” years of 
the antichrist’s reign, “a great multitude which no man can 
number” shall be converted to Christ from among all nations! 
Paul’s eschatology in 1 and 2 Thessalonians places both the 
glorious rapture of the Church and the simultaneous destruc- 
tion of the antichrist at the dramatic parousza (see especially 2 
Thessalonians 2:1, 8). This is Paul’s teaching of a posttribula- 
tion parousza and rapture, based on Christ’s outline of events 
for the Christian dispensation in Matthew 24.38 

When Christians trust in the teaching that they will be 
raptured to heaven before the persecution of the antichrist, 
how will they be prepared for the coming final test of faith? 
The danger of pretribulationism is that it instills in the hearts 
of God’s people a false hope and thus fails to prepare the 
Church for her final crisis. 
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Summary and Conclusion 


Our fundamental starting point in this work has been the 
axiom of faith that the Bible is its own expositor by means of 
immediate and wider contexts. Because we accept Jesus Christ 
as the true Interpreter of the Hebrew Bible, we take our stand 
with the Church of the ages in confessing that the New Testa- 
ment is God’s authorized interpretation and authoritative ap- 
plication of the Old Testament. We have concluded that the 
New Testament teaches the fulfillment of the messianic proph- 
ecies in the life and death, and in the resurrection and exalta- 
tion of Jesus Christ. A striking element in this relationship be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments is the fact that the New 
Testament considers even the history of ancient Israel as 
typological of Christ’s mission (see chapter 5). Christ Himself 
initiated the new concept that with Him the time of the anti- 
types had arrived (see chapter 4). 

Since Christ Himself created His Church, the inescapable 
consequence of the christological fulfillment is the fulfillment 
of Israel’s mission in the mission of the Christian Church. This 
ecclestological fulfillment concentrates especially on three 
Hebrew concepts: the survival of a faithful remnant of Israel, 
the promise of the new covenant in Jeremiah 31, and the prom- 
ises of the vivifying Spirit of God in Ezekiel 36-37. These three 
interrelated promises are made the inaugural event of the mes- 
sianic age and are applied ecclesiologically in the New Testa- 
ment (see chapter 7).! The implication of the ecclesiological in- 
terpretation of Israel in the New Testament is unmistakably 
that the ethnic restrictions of God’s promises to Israel are 
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fulfilled in Christ and His Church. The apostolic Church con- 
sidered itself to be the new and the true Israel of the messianic 
age. Even in Romans 9-11 Paul does not look for a restored 
theocracy of national Israel in Palestine (see chapter 8). The 
restoration or gathering promises of the Old Testament are 
consistently applied christologically and, by extension, ecclesi- 
ologically in the New Testament, with the continued expecta- 
tion of an apocalyptic consummation at the glorious second 
advent of Christ. This future eschatological fulfillment is again 
presented with an exclusively christocentric focus. 

Another consequence of the christological fulfillment of 
Israel’s covenant promises is the fact that the New Testament 
unmistakably wnzversalizes Israel’s territorial promises (see 
chapter 9). Although the New Testament occasionally employs 
the old ethnic and geographic imagery in the Gospels and Let- 
ters, the Middle East focus, or Palestinian restriction, is con- 
sistently eliminated in its ecclesiological and apocalyptic ap- 
plications. The New Testament recognizes holy territory only 
where Christ is present, either by His physical presence, or His 
spiritual presence where two or three are gathered in His 
name. 

At the apostolic council in Acts 15 the conclusion was 
reached that the apostolic Church was not instituted beside 
Israel but as the restored Israel (see chapter 10). The finality of 
Christ’s decision to take the theocracy away from the Jewish na- 
tion (Matthew 21:43) and to bestow the new-covenant blessing 
and responsibility on the messianic community (Luke 12:32) is 
nowhere more impressively predicted than in the seventy-weeks 
prophecy of Daniel (see chapter 11). A gap hypothesis is 
neither needed nor justified on the basis of a literal exegesis. In 
his Olivet discourse, Christ applied the predicted abomination 
of desolation in the book of Daniel to the defilement of the 
temple and the destruction of Jerusalem in His own generation. 
But He did not stop with this application. In Mark 13 and Mat- 
thew 24 he blended the judgment on Jerusalem with the time 
of tribulation or distress of His own elect, the Church, through- 
out the Christian era until the time of the end (see chapter 12). 
The Church is commissioned to bear witness of Christ as the 
Messiah before all nations in spite of universal distress, so that 
the world will finally stand before the same bar of divine justice 
as Jerusalem faced in A.D. 70. 
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Christ’s application of Daniel’s prophetic outline is further 
developed by the apostle Paul in 2 Thessalonians 2, a perspec- 
tive which calls for a more detailed study.* But most of all the 
Apocalypse of John needs a fresh approach on the basis of the 
christocentric hermeneutic. Once the principles of prophetic 
fulfillment have become clear, we may have renewed confidence 
in the sacred task of expounding the yet-unfulfilled prophecies 
of Holy Scripture. The same christocentric hermeneutic must be 
applied in both fulfilled and unfulfilled prophecy. All 
eschatological prophecies, including those which will find a 
specific end-time fulfillment, must pass through the transform- 
ing cross of Christ and His resurrection to a new life. This is true 
just as surely as the new covenant receives its present fulfillment 
and future consummation exclusively through the blood of 
Christ’s self-sacrifice and His triumphant resurrection. 

One of the most important results of this gospel herme- 
neutic—the christological-ecclesiological interpretation of 
Israel’s covenants—is the conclusion that it is biblically un- 
justified to apply any old-covenant blessing unconditionally to 
the modern State of Israel in the Middle East, as if Christ had 
not yet appeared and the New Testament had not been writ- 
ten. No appeal to “natural” exegesis can be valid if it bypasses 
the cross of Christ (see 2 Corinthians 1:20). The biblical focus 
of prophecy is never on Israel as a people or a nation, as such, 
but on Israel as the believing, worshiping, covenant people, as 
the messianic community. The ultimate focus is on God and 
His Messiah. All eyes will finally be directed, not on Israel, but 
on Christ Jesus as the King of Israel and Lord of the Church 
(see Revelation 1:7; Zechariah 12:10; Isaiah 40:5). Biblical 
prophecy and apocalyptic is thoroughly theocentric and chris- 
tocentric. This truth focuses on and glorifies the Creator and 
Redeemer of mankind. In the New Jerusalem there is no 
separation or compartmentalization of Israel and the Church. 
The apocalyptic Holy City unites all twenty-four names of Is- 
rael’s patriarchs and Christ’s apostles (Revelation 21:12-14). 
The center is “the throne of God and of the Lamb” (Revelation 
22:1, 3). The saints who have passed triumphantly through the 
great tribulation will sing “the song of Moses the servant of God 
and the Song of the Lamb” (Revelation 15:3; cf. 7:9, 14). 

It is encouraging to observe how some who call themselves 
“moderate dispensationalists” are prepared to acknowledge 
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that through careful study of the interrelationship of the Old 
and New Testaments, 


the old sharp distinction between Israel and the Church begins 
to become somewhat blurred. . . . Strictly speaking, it is also in- 
correct to call Israel God’s earthly people and the Church God’s 
heavenly people, since in the eternal state we will all live 
together, sharing in the blessings of the New Jerusalem and the 
new earth. . . . We have compartmentalized too much.’ 


The link which establishes the basic unity and continuity 
between the Old and the New Testaments and their covenants 
is their common remnant concept. The apostles and disciples 
of Christ are called the faithful “remnant” of Israel (Romans 
11:5), and the apostolic Church is referred to as the “Israel of 
God” (Galatians 6:15, 16; 3:29). It is not correct, therefore, to 
state that the Church has replaced Israel. Rather, the Church 
is the continuity of the Old Testament Israel of God; it has only 
replaced the Jewish nation. Gentile Christians do not constitute 
a different or separate entity from the faithful remnant of 
Israel. They are ingrafted into the messianic Israel. There is in 
the New Testament only one symbolic olive tree (Romans 11), 
one spiritual temple (Ephesians 2), one apocalyptic woman of 
God (Revelation 12), and one New Jerusalem (Revelation 21) 
for God’s people in all dispensations or eras. For this purpose 
Christ came into the world: “I have other sheep that are not of 
this sheep pen. I must bring them also. They too will listen to 
my voice, and there shall be one flock and one shepherd” (John 
10:16; cf. 11:51, 52). Christ’s last prayer was aimed at this 
universal unity: 

My prayer is not for them alone. I pray also for those who will 
believe in me through their message, that all of them may be 
one, Father, just as you are in me and I am in you. May they 


also be in us so that the world may believe that you have sent 
me (John 17:20, 21). 


Notes on Summary and Conclusion 
'On Ezekiel, see C. H. Bullock, “Ezekiel, Bridge Between the 
Testaments,” JETS 25:1 (March 1982):23-31, especially 30. 


2See my essay “Paul’s Prophetic Outline in 2 Thessalonians 2,” 
AUSS 21:2 (1983). 


3K. L. Barker, “False Dichotomies Between the Testaments,”’ 
JETS 25:1 (March 1982):3-16; quotation from p. 12. 
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